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That  is  the  challenge  Bob  Segal,  president  of  Freedom  Newspapers  Inc. 
gave  us  in  May  1986. 

We’re  working  toward  that  goal.  A  major  step  was  _ _ 

the  recent  introduction  of  a  creative,  _ —  ' 

functional  new  design.  ^ 


Our  new  design 
features 
colorful 
section  fronts, 
defined  content 
blocks,  content  labels, 
high-information 
headlines,  crisp  and 
clear  body  type,  more 
reader  guides  and  news 
summaries,  more  color 
photographs,  and  better 
graphics.  The  idea  is  to 
present  the  reader  with 
information  in  an  easily 
accessible,  lively,  tighter, 
brighter  package. 
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Mr.  Editor  or  Mr.  Publisher;  To  receive  a  copy 
of  our  new  look,  write  Editor  Tom  Mullen, 
Gazette  Telegraph,  Box  1779, 

Colorado  Springs.  CO  80901 . 


"Read  all  about  us... 


GCN  CO.OP 


Make  "Headlines"  with  your  CO-OP  dollars  in  5  of  Chicago's  more  affluent  suburbs 


Our  "Features"  include: 

•  One  Order  /  One  Bill  i 

•  Lowest  Rates  for  CO-OP 

#  Tailored  Ads  by  Market 

#  Date  Flexibility 

#  Free  Merchandising  Help 

#  Local  Market  Information 

•  Better  Penetration  in  Suburbs 

•  96%  Paid /Home  Delivery 


We'll  "Deliver'': 

over  165,000  households 

7  days  a  week,  covering  portions  of 
important  counties  surrounding  Chicago 


GREATER  CHICAGO  NEWSPAPERS 

Aurora  •  Elgin  •  Joliet  •  Waukegan  •  Wheaton 


You  don’t  have  to  move  to  Chicago 
to  read  the  most  talked-about 


advice  columnists. 


Diane  Crowley  and  Jeffrey  Zaslow,  winners  of 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times’ search  for  advice 
columnists,  will  now  have  their  advice 
syndicated  worldwide  by  United  Feature 
Syndicate. 

Starting  August  10  the  Crowley/Zaslow 
package  will  be  available  five  times  a  week. 
The  flexible  package  includes  Crowley’s 
column  called  “Dear  Diane,”  Zaslow’s  column 
called  “All  That  Zazz”  and  the  “Daily  Double” 
which  is  one  question  answered  by  both. 


Any  way  you  use  it, 
it’s  advice  worth  taking. 

For  more  information  call  Brad  Bushell  at 
1-800-221-4816  (in  New  York,  212-692-3700). 
United  Media  Canada,  416-821-0661. 


UNITED  FEATURE 
ill  SYNDICATE 

200  PARK  AVENUE 

NEW  YORK,  NEW  YORK  10166 

AN  AFFILIATE  OF  UNITED  MEDIA  A  SCRIPPS  HOWARD  COMPANY 
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AUGUST 

30-9/2 — New  York  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Gideon  Putnam,  Sar¬ 
atoga  Springs. 

SEPTEMBER 

9-11 — International  Newspaper  Group,  Marriott's  Desert  Springs  Resort, 
Palm  Springs,  Calif. 

11- 12 — Maine  Press  Association,  Fall  Conference,  Sebasco  Estates, 

Sebasco,  Maine. 

12- 15 — Southern  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Fall  Convention,  Fort 

Lauderdale,  Fla. 

13- 17 — Canadian  Newspapers  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Hotel 

Beausejour,  Moncton,  N.B. 

15-16— The  Newspaper  Features  Council,  Inc.,  Westin  Hotel,  Denver. 

15- 18 — Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Conference,  Westin  Hotel, 

Seattle,  Wash. 

16- 18 — Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Downtown 

Hilton,  Allentown,  Pa. 

16- 18 — Suburban  Newspapers  of  America,  Editorial  Conference,  Brown 

Palace  Hotel,  Denver. 

17- 19 — Independent  Free  Papers  of  America,  Fall  Conference,  Marriott 

Airport  Hotel,  St.  Louis. 

17-19— Mid  America  Newspaper  Conference,  Rock  Land  Lodge,  Branson, 
Mo. 

17-19 — New  England  Press  Association,  Fall  Convention,  Publick  House 
Inn,  Sturbridge,  Mass. 

1 7-20 — Florida  Newspaper  Advertising  &  Marketing  Executives,  1 07th  Sales 
Conference,  Grosvenor  Hotel  and  Resort,  Lake  Buena  Vista,  Fla. 

17- 20 — New  England  Newspaper  Operation  Association,  Inc.,  Conference, 

Impact  1987:  Technology  on  the  Move,  Killington  Village,  Killington, 
Vt, 

18- 20 — Foundation  for  American  Communications,  Journalism  Conference: 

Hard  Choices  —  Economics  and  Social  Policy,  Stouffer  Westchester 
Hotel,  White  Plains,  N  Y. 

20-24 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Conference,  Con¬ 
tinental  Regency,  Peoria,  III. 

20-26— New  England  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors/Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  Editors  Conference,  Middlebury  College,  Breadloaf  Cam¬ 
pus,  Vt. 

22- 25— National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers,  Pan  Pacific  Hotel,  Van¬ 

couver,  B.C. 

23- 26— Asian  American  Journalists  Association,  First  National  Convention, 

Downtown  Hilton,  Los  Angeles. 

23- 26— Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Annual  Conven¬ 

tion,  Hilton  Lackawanna  Station,  Scranton. 

24- 26— Missouri  Press  Association  Convention  and  Trade  Show  Westin 

Crown  Center  Hotel,  Kansas  City. 

24-26 — Western  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Western  Bay  Shore 
Hotel,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

30-10/2— Catholic  Press  Association,  Midwest  Regional  Conference,  Hilton 
Downtown,  Fort  Wayne. 

30-10/3 — National  Newspaper  Association,  Marriott  Hotel,  Portland,  Ore. 

Seminars/Workshops/Clinics 

AUGUST 

24-28— ANPA  Newspaper  Color  Scanner  Operations  Seminar,  The  News¬ 
paper  Center,  Reston,  Va. 

26-30— California  Workshop  for  Photojournalists,  Sponsored  by  Cal  State 
Long  Beach  Journalism  Dept.,  Location:  San  Juan  Capistrano. 
30-9/2— American  Press  Institute,  Regional  Reporters  Workshop,  Desmond 
Americana  Hotel,  Albany,  N  Y. 

SEPTEMBER 

8-11/14 — The  Poynter  Institute  for  Media  Studies,  Management  Center:  Media 
Management  and  Entrepreneurship,  St  Petersburg. 

11-13 — Iowa  Newspaper  Association,  Fall  Clinic,  Hotel  Ft.  Des  Moines,  Des 
Moines. 
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About  Awards 


Banner  awards  scholarship.  Mary  M.  Collier  of  Birming¬ 
ham,  Ala.,  has  been  selected  as  the  most  outstanding 
interne  participating  in  a  special  Nashville  Banner '}ouvm\- 
ism  program  for  Vanderbilt  University  students.  Collier 
will  receive  a  $2,000  scholarship  from  the  newspaper. 

Annette  Waugh,  a  1987  McGavock  High  School  gradu¬ 
ate,  has  been  selected  to  receive  a  $  1 ,500  scholarship  from 
the  Banner’s  Minority  Youth  Program  for  the  second  year 
straight. 


Consumer  Journalism  awards.  The  National  Press  Club 
announced  the  winners  of  its  14th  annual  Consumer  Jour¬ 
nalism  awards. 

The  winners  are:  Bob  Shallit  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee] 
Charles  R.T.  Crumpley,  Kansas  City  Times]  David  A. 
Davis,  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette. 


INAME  honors  two.  The  International  Newspaper 
Advertising  and  Marketing  Executives  association 
awarded  the  President’s  Council  Award  of  Distinction  to 
Val  Corradi  and  Harold  Dicker  of  the  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Bureau,  both  retiring  this  year. 

The  President’s  Council  Award  is  given  in  recognition 
of  exceptional  service  to  the  newspaper  business. 


NFPW  honorees.  Top  honors  in  the  National  Federation 
of  Press  Women  communications  contest  were  shared  by 
Carol  Ankney,  senior  editor  of  the  Sturgis  {M'\ch.)  Journal 
and  Sharon  Nesbit,  a  staff  writer  for  the  Gresham  (Ore.) 
Outlook. 

The  NFPW  also  posthumously  honored  the  late  HOr- 
tense  Meyers  with  the  President’s  Award,  during  its  50th 
anniversary  conference.  Meyers,  74,  was  attending  the 
conference  in  Williamsburg,  Va.,  when  she  suffered  an 
apparent  heart  attack  and  died  just  48  hours  prior  to  the 
award  presentation. 
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GOSS 


Newspaper  Products 


CT50 


RTP 


WHEN  LESS  MEANS  MORE. 


'  .1 


..  ll:  - 1 


Less  waste  per  splice  and  fewer  rolls 
per  run  mean  more  salable  copies. 
Which  is  what  you  get  from  the  Goss® 
CT50  microprocessor-controlled  reel- 
tension-paster. 

And  with  the  Goss  CT50,  a  unique 
constant-tension  running-belt  system 
reduces  linting  and  assures  better 
registration.  A  diagnostic  fault  code 


display  makes  trouble-shooting  fast 
and  easy.  And  the  exclusive  AutoSlack 
feature  simplifies  webbing. 

The  CT50,  for  rolls  up  to  50",  and 
the  CT45,  for  45"  rolls,  are  available 
with  the  Goss  Colorliner'“,  Flexoliner"“ 
and  Headliner  Offset^presses. 

For  more  information,  contact  Goss 
Newspaper  Products,  Graphic  Systems 
Division,  Rockwell  International, 

3100  South  Central  Avenue,  Chicago, 
IL  60650.  312/656--8600.  -  ' 


Rockwell  International 

...where  science  gets  down  to  business 


Aerospace  /  Electronics  /  Automotive 
General  Industries /A-B  Industrial  Automation 


Editorial  workshop 


By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


Over  there  No.  648 

My  friend  and  former  student,  Mike  Revzin,  now  sta¬ 
tioned  in  Hong  Kong  as  a  correspondent  for  Radio  Free 
Europe,  has  sent  along  a  list  of  Briticisms  along  with  their 
American  translations.  Many  such  expressions  have 
become  reasonably  familiar  in  America,  but  others  may 
still  be  puzzling.  Everybody  knows  that  in  Britain  a  truck 
is  a  lorry,  the  drugstore  is  the  chemist’s,  and  the  bathroom 
is  the  loo. 

Other  expressions,  however,  are  not  yet  naturalized 
here:  rubber  (eraser),  flyover  (overpass),  blocks  (build¬ 
ings),  cooker  (stove),  current  account  (checking  account), 
nappers  (diapers),  push  chair  (stroller),  jumper  (pullover), 
presenter  (newscaster),  shroff  (moneychanger  or  paymas¬ 
ter),  biscuit  (cookie),  crisps  (potato  chips),  punter  (gam¬ 
bler),  jabs  (shots).  Boxing  Day  (the  first  weekday  after 
Christmas,  observed  legal  holiday  throughout  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  except  in  Scotland,  and  marked  by  giving 
Christmas  boxes  to  postmen  and  other  service  workers), 
diary  (appointment  book).  Royal  Observatory  (weather 
station),  tick  off  (check). 

Some  of  these  may  be  slang,  and  many  of  them  have 
meanings  in  addition  to  the  translations,  which  were 
selected  as  likeliest  to  confuse  Americans. 

The  difference  in  the  meaning  of  knock  up  in  Britain  and 
America  has  yielded  some  merriment.  In  Britain  the 
meaning  is  —  or  was  —  in  standard  English  to  awaken  by 
rapping  on  the  door,  or  to  tire  out  (“all  knocked  up”).  As 
all  should  know,  in  America  knock  up  is  a  slang  term 
meaning  “make  pregnant,"  illustrated  in  Webster  by  “no 
girls  get  married  around  here  till  they’re  knocked  up.”  But 
knocked  up  now  sounds  quaint.  Is  there  new  slang  to 
replace  it?  Knocked  up  is  probably  not  so  innocently  used 
abroad  now  as  in  the  past  because  the  Concise  Oxford 
Dictionary  gives  its  American  slang  sense. 

Bloody  is  a  British  expletive  that  Americans  often  see, 
the  more  so  because  it  has  been  taken  up  in  this  country  as 
an  intensive:  “He’s  bloody  well  right  about  that.”  In 
Britain,  however,  the  term  has  an  interesting  history,  and 
a  half-century  or  more  ago  was  a  real  shocker.  If  I  have  not 
been  misinformed,  it  was  avoided  with  horror  in  polite 
society,  especially  mixed  company.  How  it  acquired  its 
high  voltage  there  has  always  been  a  mystery  to  Ameri¬ 
cans,  but  things  have  changed. 

In  What’s  the  difference?,  a  British-American  lexicon, 
Norman  Moss  defines  bloody  as  an  all-purpose  colloquial 
adjective.  “It  rarely  has  any  specific  meaning,”  Moss 
explains,  “though  in  upper-class  speech  it  is  occasionally 
used  as  a  mildly  vulgar  synonym  for  awful,  as  in  ‘How 
perfectly  bloody!’  It  can  be  attached  to  any  noun  for 
emphasis  and,  usually,  to  add  a  note  of  exasperation  or 
annoyance,  e.g.,  ‘The  bloody  train’s  late.’ 

“It  was  once  a  fairly  strong  swear  word,  and  when  it  was 
first  spoken  on  the  stage  in  Bernard  Shaw’s  Pygmalion, 
audiences  ‘trembled  and  shuddered,’  as  a  New  York  Times 
correspondent  wrote  at  the  time.  But  that  was  in  1912,  and 
there  are  few  places  today  where  its  use  would  cause  any 
quivers.” 

Originally,  bloody  was  confined  to  the  lower  classes. 
But  little  by  little  it  percolated  upward,  and  eventually  the 
upper  classes  were  using  it  with  abandon.  When  this 
happened,  the  lower  classes  dropped  it. 
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About  Awards 


Catholic  press  award.  Edward  S.  Skillin,  publisher  of 
Commonweal  magazine,  N.Y.,  was  elected  by  members 
of  the  Catholic  Press  Association  as  winner  of  this  year’s 
St.  Francis  de  Sales  Award  for  “outstanding  contributions 
to  Catholic  journalism.”  Skillin  has  been  with  the  maga¬ 
zine  for  more  than  50  years. 

Health  Journalism  awards.  Catherine  Gabe  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  received  first  place  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  category  of  the  1986  Distinguished  Health  Journalism 
Awards  sponsored  by  the  American  Chiropractic  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Teen  wins  writing  award.  Brett  Wheeless,  a  17-year-old 
from  Crosbyton,  Texas,  was  presented  with  the  grand 
prize  in  the  1987  Scholastic/Smith-Corona  Short  Story 
Writing  Awards.  Wheeless  joins  the  ranks  of  Joyce  Carol 
Oates,  Bernard  Malamud,  Winfield  Townley  Scott  and 
other  literary  notables  who  received  early  recognition 
from  this  64-year-old  program. 

Journal  staffers  win  local  SPJ,SDX  honors.  Nine  staff 
writers  of  the  Journal  Newspapers  were  among  the  39 
print  and  broadcast  journalists  honored  by  the  Washing¬ 
ton  chapter  of  the  Society  of  Professional  Journalists, 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  at  the  annual  Washington  Dateline 
Awards. 

The  winners  and  the  categories  in  which  they  won  are: 
Roger  Malone,  who  writes  for  the  Alexandria  Journal, 
Arlington  Journal  and  Fairfax  Journal,  general  reporting/ 
weekly  and  suburban  newspapers;  the  team  of  Alan  Fogg, 
Adrian  Higgins,  Vera  Titunik,  Margaret  Roth,  Susan  G. 
Parker  and  Dan  Beyers,  spot  news;  Mike  M.  Ahlers,  of  the 
Montgomery  Journal,  feature  story;  and  sports  writer 
David  Hutchinson  of  the  Prince  George’s  Journal. 


Penn  State  award.  Jonathan  Alter,  senior  writer  and 
news  media  editor  for  Newsweek  magazine,  was  named 
winner  of  the  1987  Lowell  Mellett  Award  for  outstanding 
media  criticism,  administered  by  Penn  State’s  School  of 
Communications.  Two  special  citations  were  also 
awarded  to  Eric  Mink,  television  critic  for  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch,  and  to  the  Center  for  War,  Peace  and  the 
News  Media  at  New  York  University. 

Father  and  son  honored.  The  late  Leo  A.  Lerner  and  his 
son  Louis  A.  Lerner,  also  deceased,  were  honored  by 
Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  with  the  Dean  S. 
Lesher  Award  during  the  SNA  summer  management  con¬ 
ference  in  San  Francisco. 

Outdoors  winner.  Tampa  Tribune  outdoors  editor 
Frank  Sargeant  won  six  first-place  awards  at  the  recent 
Outdoors  Writers  of  America  national  conference  in  Kal- 
ispell,  Mont. 

Arizona  Fol  winner.  A1  Herring,  a  journalism  professor 
at  Northern  Arizona  University,  is  the  winner  of  its  1987 
Freedom  of  Information  Award  by  the  Valley  of  the  Sun 
Chapter  of  the  Society  of  Professional  Journalists,  Sigma 
Delta  Chi.  The  chapter  is  located  in  Phoenix. 
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Marvin*  It^s  Not  Just 
For  Grownups* 


I  TRY  S 
TO  BE  NICE  TO 
MY  PARENTS... GOOD 
HELP  IS  HARD 
^  TO  FIND  JT 


That’s  right.  One  of  the  most 
popular  comic  strips  with 
adult  readers 
is  also  a  big  hit 
with  kids  and 
teenagers.  In 

newspaper  surveys  '■ 

from  New  York  to  Dallas, 
from  Miami  to  Milwaukee, 
young  readers  have  picked 
MARVIN  as  their  favorite  ^ 
cartoon  character. 

Why?  Because  ^ 

he’s  one  of  them. 

Whether  MARVIN’s 
dealing  with  his  yuppie  parents 
or  his  yappy  dog,  his  grand- 
parents’  doting  or  ^ 

his  cousin’s  goading, 
the  kids  can  relate. 

And  with  nearly  ^ 

500  newspapers,  six  trade  paper¬ 
back  collections,  a  line 
of  Hallmark  greeting 
cards,  and  a  primetime 
special  for  CBS, 

MARVIN’s 

popularity  with  the  young 
and  the  not-so-young 
just  continues  to  grow. 


North  America  Syndicate,  Inc. 

235  East  45th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017  •  (800)  223-7383  •  (212)  682-5600 

North  America  Syndicate,  Inc.  is  a  subsidiary  of  The  Hearst  Corporation  and  part  of  the  King  Features  Group. 

C 1987  North  America  Syndicate.  Inc  All  rights  reserved 
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Newsprint  tariff 

No  matter  how  you  slice  it,  the  1%  “fee”  on  the  importation  of 
newsprint  now  being  contemplated  by  a  House-Senate  conference 
committee  is  a  “tariff’  or  a  “duty”  on  that  precious  lifeline  of  a  free 
press  which  Congress  has  zealously  guarded  as  duty-free  for  74 
years.  The  Senate  voted  69-29  to  table  an  amendment  to  a  major 
trade  bill  which  would  have  exempted  newsprint  from  the  1%  fee. 

Under  the  protectionist  trade  bill,  revenue  from  the  import  fee 
would  fund  an  assistance  and  retraining  program  for  workers  dis¬ 
placed  because  of  imports.  One  of  the  opponents  of  the  bill.  Sen.  John 
Heinz  (R-Pa.),  thought  he  saw  something  sinister  in  the  attitude  of 
newspapers  saying  they  were  seeking  to  avoid  paying  for  retraining 
programs  that  most  others  were  advocating. 

He  and  the  majority  of  senators  do  not  realize  there  is  no  disloca¬ 
tion  of  U.S.  workers  because  of  the  importation  of  newsprint.  U.S. 
newspapers  use  all  the  newsprint  produced  domestically  and  would 
use  more  if  it  were  available.  In  fact.  Great  Lakes  Forest  Products 
Ltd.  and  five  newspaper  publishers  have  announced  construction  of  a 
new  newsprint  mill  at  Usk,  Wash.,  which  will  produce  180,000  tons 
annually  and  cost  $300  million.  At  the  same  time.  Newsprint  South 
Inc.  has  secured  financing  for  construction  of  a  203,000  ton  mill  at 
Grenada,  Miss. ,  to  cost  $320  million.  Similar  expansion  plans  by  mills 
in  Canada  have  not  deterred  U.S.  development. 

Newspaper  publishers  have  been  responsible  for  the  construction 
of  new  newsprint  mills  all  over  the  U.S.  in  recent  years.  In  fact, 
newspaper  publishers  in  the  South  were  responsible  for  establishing 
a  whole  new  industry  in  that  area  beginning  in  the  ’30s  when  a 
process  was  developed  to  make  good  quality  paper  out  of  Southern 
pine. 

The  estimated  tax  on  $4  billion  of  imported  newsprint  would  cost 
U.S.  publishers  around  $40  million  each  year.  It  is  a  tax  they  would 
gladly  pay  if  it  were  necessary  and  justified.  But  it  is  not,  as  we  have 
shown.  Duty-free  newsprint  has  been  a  major  ingredient  in  the 
development  of  our  free  press.  To  impose  a  federal  tax  on  it  is  to 
create  an  economic  control  that  someday  could  be  used  against  the 
press.  “The  power  to  tax  is  the  power  to  destroy”  is  not  an  idle 
phrase. 

Pan  American  Games 

As  a  news  extravaganza  the  Tenth  Pan  American  Games  in  Indi¬ 
anapolis  equals  and  may  surpass  the  Olympics  of  1984  in  Los  Angeles: 

2.500  media  representatives  to  report  on  the  failures  and  triumphs  of 

6.500  athletes,  trainers  and  coaches  from  38  nations,  including  Cuba 
and  Nicaragua. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  State  has  acknowledged  the  propaganda 
importance  of  these  games  by  granting  special  permission  for  Cuban 
pilots  to  fly  700  Cubans  from  Havana  to  Indianapolis. 

We  wish  the  State  Department  would  attach  the  same  attention 
and  importance  to  the  admission  of  journalists  to  this  country  as  it 
does  to  athletes.  The  anachronistic  rules  of  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  have  barred  the  admission  of  journalists  like 
Patricia  Lara  from  Colombia  and  will  be  used  to  bar  others.  Athletes 
from  this  and  other  countries  in  Latin  America  —  even  Cuba  —  have 
no  such  problems. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Marshall  Islands  operates  its  own  postal  service 


Robert  Hollis  wrote  an  interesting 
article  in  the  July  18  issue  of  E&P  on 
Giff  Johnson,  the  editor  of  the  weekly 
Marshall  Islands  Journal.  In  describ¬ 
ing  the  strong  American  influence, 
the  author  wrote,  “Evidence  of 
America’s  occupation  is  everywhere. 
Budweiser  is  the  national  beer;  U.S. 
currency  is  the  coin  of  the  realm,  and 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service  handles  the 
country’s  mail.” 

The  last  statement  requires  some 


clarification.  My  firm,  the  Inter-Gov¬ 
ernmental  Philatelic  Corporation, 
acts  as  philatelic  agents  for  the 
Republic  of  the  Marshall  Islands. 

Since  1984,  the  Republic  of  the 
Marshall  Islands  has  operated  its  own 
postal  service,  the  Republic  of  the 
Marshall  Islands  Postal  Service.  It 
released  its  first  set  of  stamps  on  May 
2  of  that  year,  a  series  of  four  stamps 
which  celebrated  the  inauguration  of 
the  Micronesian  island  chain's  postal 


independence  from  the  U nited  States. 

The  United  States  no  longer  oper¬ 
ates  the  postal  service  in  the  Marshall 
Islands.  They  do,  according  to  a 
treaty  signed  by  agents  of  the  United 
States  Postal  Service  and  the  Mar¬ 
shall  Islands  Postal  Service,  transport 
mail  to  and  from  the  island  chain. 

Daniel  Keren 

(Keren  is  editor  of  the  IGPC  Philatelic 
Report.) 


Refutes  Singleton’s  stated  pay  policy 


As  a  former  employee  of  William 
Dean  Singleton,  I  cannot  let  his  pleas 
about  higher  pay  for  newsroom 
employees  go  unchallenged. 

I  believe  in  the  cause  Mr.  Singleton 

Hopes  for 
better  quaiity 

Thank  you  for  your  July  1 8  editorial 
“Making  an  investment  for  quality.” 

I  have  spent  most  of  my  business 
career  in  or  close  to  the  Wall  Street 
community.  I  regret  that  25  years 
have  seen  a  change  from  an  attitude  of 
client  loyalty  to  one  of  pursuit  of  the 
quick  buck.  Your  editorial  speaks  to 
the  spillover  of  this  attitude  from  Wall 
Street  to  the  journalism  profession. 
Hopefully  some  people  are  listening 
to  your  voice. 

Robert  Garret 

(Garrett  is  president  of  Robert  Garrett 
&  Sons) 


Cheap  shot 

Your  July  1 1  issue  reprints  Eugene 
Patterson’s  recent  Las  Vegas  speech 
and  quotes  him  as  saying: 

“Direct  mail  and  shoppers  are  a 
sort  of  threat,  but  we  have  the  news 
and  they  haven’t.  Their  long-term 
popularity  surely  can  endure  only 
among  the  demographic  group  that 
moves  their  lips  when  they  read.” 

Patterson’s  comment  strikes  me  as 
a  “cheap  shot”  and  not  in  keeping 
with  the  noble  points  of  his  presenta¬ 
tion. 

Demographic  research  in  the  three 
markets  where  we  publish  Penny- 
(Continued  on  page  28) 
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allegedly  touts:  higher  pay  for  news¬ 
room  employees.  Next  to  teachers, 
beginning  journalists  are  among  the 
lowest  paid  professional  workers  in 
the  country.  However,  I  suggest  Mr. 
Singleton’s  actions  speak  much 
louder  than  his  words  in  this  regard. 

I  was  not  one  of  the  130  persons 
fired  on  “Black  Friday”  in  1985  by 
Mr.  Singleton  at  the  Sparks  Newspa¬ 
pers  in  Hayward,  Calif.  Before  those 
firings,  the  Sparks  group  never  ever 
had  “40  editors  who  sit  on  their  tails 
while  only  eight  or  10  reporters  are 
out  gathering  news.”  The  Sparks 
group  had  been  accused  of  and 
praised  for  many  things.  Overstaffing 
was  not  one  of  them. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  the  Hay¬ 


ward  (Calif.)  Daily  Review  and  its 
associated  papers  were  not  “found¬ 
ering  low-  and  medium-circulation 
papers,”  to  quote  your  article  of  July 
18.  The  classified  advertising  revenue 
alone  from  this  group  of  Bay  Area 
newspapers  would  have  made  some 
metropolitan  newspapers  very 
happy. 

Since  Mr.  Singleton  took  over, 
there  has  been  an  exodus  —  forced 
and  otherwise  —  from  these  newspa¬ 
pers. 

So  what  are  we  to  conclude  about 
his  pay  scales?  If  life’s  so  fine  at  a 
Singleton  paper,  where’s  everybody 
going? 

Michael  J.  Keiser 


FROM  WASHINGTON  June  1987. . . 

“Everyone  knows  that  death  and  taxes 
are  inevitable.  The  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  wants  to  demonstrate  that  they 
are  also  inseparable. 

“In  their  search  for  ways  to  increase 
federal  revenue,  congressional  tax  writers 
are  focusing  increasingly  on  the  estate  and 
gift  tax,  which  has  been  unchanged  since 
major  reductions  were  enacted  in  1981 . 

“With  opposition  growing  to  such  other 
revenue-raising  options  such  as  higher  excise 
taxes,  the  estate  tax  is  becoming  a  more 
tempting  target  as  legislators  attempt  to 
boost  taxes  by  as  much  as  $19.5  billion  in 
fiscal  1 988  alone.  ” 

— Ann  Swardson  of  The  Washington  Post 

Outstanding  in  the 

LOS  ANGELES  TIMES-WASHINGTON  POST  NEWS  SERVICE 
1150  15th  St.,  NW,  Washington,  DC  20071  (202)  334-6173 


THIS  AfWING  REMEDY,  fOLKS,  /OJALLY 
PREVENTS  CDLDS,  CROWS  HAIR  HB^LS  BROKEN  BONES 
AND  LOWERS  RA\L  RATES.  ^ 


If  you  thought  snake  oil  salesmen 
were  a  thing  of  the  past,  listen  again  to 
a  group  called  Consumers  United  for 
Rail  Equity  (C.U.R.E.). 

C.U.R.E.  claims  it  has  just  the 
remedy  for  those  who  ship  by  rail. 

What  they  don’t  tell  you  is  that  the  stuff 
they’re  hawking  does  more  harm  than 
good. 

C.U.R.E.— a  curious  name  for  an 
organization  funded  primarily  by  the 
coal  and  utility  industries—  proposes 
extensive  new  regulation  of  railroads 
through  legislative  “reform”  of  the  Stag¬ 
gers  Rail  Act  of  1980.  That’s  the  same 
Act  that  rescued  freight  railroads  from  a 
century  of  over-regulation  in  the  first 
place.  And  while  C.U.R.E.’s  proposals 
would  lower  rail  coal  rates  for  its  prin¬ 
cipal  supporters,  they’d  clearly  leave 


everyone  else  paying  the  freight— in 
terms  of  declining  service;  higher  rates; 
and,  ultimately,  through  the  loss  of  rail 
service  altogether. 

It’s  no  surprise  that  C.U.R.E.’s 
pitch  also  ignores  the  fact  that  the 
majority  of  shippers— 87  percent  of 
those  recently  surveyed— feel  pretty 
good  about  the  effects  of  partial  de¬ 
regulation  and  don’t  want  to  see  the 
Staggers  Act  changed. 

When  you  think  about  it, 
C.U.R.E.’s  pitchmen  have  turned  it  all 
around.  Reregulation  isn’t  the  remedy; 
it’s  the  disease.  In  fact,  not 
only  did  the  Staggers  Act 
help  remove  the  railroad  in¬ 
dustry  from  the  critical  list, 
it  also  helped  the  industry 
become  strong  enough  to 


offer  rate  reductions  in  recent  years, 
including  two  years  of  consecutive  rate 
cuts  for  C.U.R.E.’s  principal  supporters 
Still,  C.U.R.E.  is  pressing  for  fur¬ 
ther  rate  cuts  and  new  regulations  that 
could  be  the  prescription  for  the  de¬ 
mise  of  rail  service  in  this  country  once 
and  for  all. 

If  you’re  a  journalist  covering  this 
story,  youll  find  that  the  facts  support 
the  argument  that  a  good  dose  of  free 
markets  is  far  healthier  for  the  railroads 
and  their  customers  than  C.U.R.E.’s 
snake  oil 

To  get  facts,  write  Rail  Rem¬ 
edy,  Association  of  American 
Railroads,  50  F  St.,  NW,  Wash¬ 
ington,  DC  20001,  Dept.  711. 
Or  if  you’re  up  against  a  dead¬ 
line,  call  (202)  639-2555. 


©1987  Association  of  American  Railroads 
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Media  combat  pool;  how  effective?  ^ 

The  first  press  pool  to  cover  a  U.S.  military  operation  draws  ^ 
early  praise,  but  then  Weinberger  institutes  a  news  blackout 


By  George  Garneau 

As  E<&P  went  to  press  this  week, 
amid  growing  tension  in  the  war-torn 
Persian  Gulf,  there  was  no  media  pool 
on  any  of  the  U.S.  Navy  ships  acting 
as  escorts  of  American-flagged 
Kuwaiti  tankers  —  despite  dozens  of 
media  requests  to  accompany  the 
Navy. 

“The  military  has  given  us  no  satis¬ 
factory  explanation  as  to  why,  but  we 
are  working  on  it,"  one  editor  said. 

One  day  later,  however.  Secretary 
of  Defense  Caspar  Weinberger  agreed 
with  a  request  by  senior  military  offic¬ 
ers  to  withhold  all  operational  details 
in  the  Gulf. 

“We  don’t  have  to  worry  about 
putting  out  embarrassing  news  or 
anything  of  the  kind,”  he  said  after 
instituting  an  official  cloak  of  secrecy . 

The  media,  in  an  effort  to  keep  the 
American  public  informed,  continued 
to  turn  to  unidentified  “officials”  in 
the  administration,  and  reported 
details  of  events  taking  place  on  the 
water. 

In  most  instances,  however,  edi¬ 
tors  were  reluctant  to  criticize  the 


military  or  the  Reagan  administration 
openly  for  fear  that  should  a  media 
pool  be  called  in,  their  news  organiza¬ 
tion  might  be  excluded. 

Those  editors  were  also,  for  the 
most  part,  pleased  with  the  operation 
of  last  month’s  media  pool  in  the  Per¬ 
sian  Gulf  —  the  first  national  media 
pool  coverage  of  an  actual  military 
operation. 

Designed  in  response  to  the 
media’s  exclusion  from  the  Grenada 
assault  in  1983,  the  pool  had  been 
tested  six  times  —  but  had  never  cov¬ 
ered  a  live  military  operation  until  it 
was  activated  in  secrecy  July  18. 

The  military  and  the  news  media 
say  the  first  pool  coverage  of  an  actual 
military  operation  functioned  well  in 
its  limited  scope  despite  some  censor¬ 
ship  and  delays. 

“The  good  news  is  the  whole  expe¬ 
rience  in  the  Persian  Gulf  pool 
was  .  .  .  that  the  media  and  military 
have  come  a  long  way  since  Grenada. 
The  American  public  and  the  world 
audience  got  a  timely  look  at  what 
was  going  in  an  important  military 
operation,”  Chuck  Lewis,  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  Washington  bureau 


chief,  said. 

While  it  worked  well  overall,  he 
observed,  “Clearly,  further  work  is 
needed.” 

Journalists  who  participated  in  the 
pool  arrangement  generally  praised 
the  Department  of  Defense,  which 
managed  the  pool.  However,  there 
were  a  number  of  complaints,  many 
attributed  to  “learning  pains,”  but 
some  posing  deeper  journalistic  ques¬ 
tions. 

News  executives  said  they  were 
preparing  to  recommend  procedural 
changes  when  they  meet  with  Penta¬ 
gon  officials  to  critique  the  pool. 

Ironically,  newspapers  Aug.  1 1 
reported  that  an  aircraft  carrier-based 
U.S.  jet  fighter  fired  on  and  missed 
Iranian  fighters  several  days  after  a 
second  Persian  Gulf  pool  was  dis¬ 
banded.  While  the  incident,  150  miles 
from  the  convoy,  may  or  may  not 
have  come  out  in  the  pool,  it  high¬ 
lighted  a  key  media  complaint:  lack  of 
control  as  to  when  the  pool  is  and  isn’t 
operational. 

“To  the  extent  it  worked,  it  worked 
well,  [despite]  allowing  for  censor- 
(Continued  on  page  24h) 
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From  prose  to  politics 

San  Francisco  Examiner  coiumnist  Warren  Hinckle  takes  a  leave  of 
absence  to  run  for  mayor  against  those  he  calls  ‘hacks  and  duds’ 


By  M.L.  Stein 

Warren  Hinckle,  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner's  colorful  columnist,  is  run¬ 
ning  for  mayor  of  the  city,  vowing  to 
wage  a  “fighting  campaign,  raising 
issues  the  professional  politicians 
dare  not.” 

“It  will  make  a  great  story,”  said 
Examiner  executive  editor  Larry 
Kramer. 

But  Hinckle  won’t  be  writing  it, 
despite  his  initial  feeling  that  he 
could. 

Under  an  agreement  worked  out 
with  Kramer  and  editor  and  publisher 
William  R.  Hearst  III,  who  hired 
Hinckle  three  years  ago,  the  offbeat 
writer  will  drop  the  column  and  take 
accumulated  paid  vacation  time  for 
the  duration  of  the  campaign. 

Said  Hearst  in  a  memo  to  the  staff: 
“He  will  have  to  run  as  a  private 
citizen.  And  as  long  as  he  is  a  candi¬ 
date  he  will  have  to  run  on  the  same 
level  playing  field  as  the  other  candi¬ 
dates.  That’s  our  policy.” 

Kramer  told  E&P  there  had  been 
“staff  concern”  about  Hinckle  con¬ 
tinuing  his  column  during  the  race. 

After  discussing  the  issue  with 
Kramer  and  Hearst,  Hinckle,  who 
also  is  an  associate  editor,  said  he 
decided  to  give  up  the  column  tempo¬ 
rarily. 

“There  is  no  sense  having  a  big 
newspaper  flap  about  it,”  Hinckle 
commented. 

He  was  quoted  in  an  Examiner 
story  as  saying  that  after  speaking 
with  Hearst,  “I  realized  that  the 
hacks  and  duds  that  are  running  for 
mayor  would  be  demanding  equal 
space  and  maybe  taking  up  the  valu¬ 
able  territory  of  my  column  with  their 
politically  flatulent  prose.  I  decided 
it’s  better  for  me  to  go  on  vacation  and 
not  give  them  that  window  of  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Trees  should  not  be  chopped 
down  for  such  use.” 

Kramer  indicated  the  door  was 
open  for  Hinckle  to  return  after  the 
election  —  if  he  loses.  Meanwhile, 
Hinckle’s  campaign  will  be  covered 
by  veteran  staff  reporter  Harry  Jupi¬ 
ter. 

However,  Hinckle,  who  with  his 
one  patched  eye  and  ever-present  dog 
trailing  him  is  a  well-known  San  Fran¬ 


San  Francisco  columnist  and  mayoral  candidate  Warren  Hinckle  with  his 
ever-present  dog. 


cisco  persona,  is  confident  of  victory. 
He  said  he  intends  to  write  a  column 


admiral. 

Undaunted,  Hinckle  observed  in 


for  some  outlet  if  elected,  noting  that  his  farewell  [for  the  time  being]  col- 

mayors  Dianne  Feinstein  of  San  Fran-  umn  Aug.  2,  “The  San  Francisco 

cisco  and  Ed  Koch  of  New  York  City  mayorality  race  has  been  a  study  in 

write  newspaper  columns.  tedium,  not  to  mention  such  candi- 


“I  realized  that  the  hacks  and  duds  that  are 
running  for  mayor  would  be  demanding  equal 
space  and  maybe  taking  up  the  valuable  territory  of 
my  column  with  their  politically  flatulent  prose.  I 
decided  It’s  better  for  me  to  go  on  vacation  and  not 
give  them  that  window  of  opportunity.” 


Hinckle  is  entering  a  crowded  field 
of  nearly  40  candidates,  who  include 
such  familiar  figures  as  state  assem¬ 
blyman  Art  Agnos,  city  and  county 
supervisor  John  Molinari,  city  attor¬ 
ney  Louise  Renne  and  chief  adminis¬ 
trative  officer  Roger  Boas.  Others 
who  have  declared  are  a  self-pro¬ 
claimed  Christ,  two  poets,  a  James 
Bond  namesake  and  a  retired  rear 


dates  as  Tweedle-Dum  and  Tweedle- 
Dee.  San  Francisco  deserves  better 
than  the  sheep-bleating  that  has  been 
offered.  I  want  to  give  the  city  a  fight¬ 
ing  chance  to  have  a  roaring  debate 
worthy  of  this  robust,  good-hearted 
town.  I  will  wage  a  fighting  campaign, 
raising  issues  the  professional  politi¬ 
cians  dare  not.” 

The  columnist,  who  was  born  and 
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raised  in  San  Francisco,  announced 
his  intent  to  run  for  mayor  during  a 
press  conference  on  the  steps  of  City 
Hall.  With  him  were  his  campaign 
manager  and  two  dozen  placard-car¬ 
rying  supporters. 

Hinckle  told  E&P  that  he  expects 
no  problems  in  attracting  campaign 
money. 

New  York  Daily  News  columnist 
Jimmy  Breslin  not  only  thinks  it’s  a 
good  idea  for  Hinckle  to  run  but 
believes  strongly  that  he  should  be 


allowed  to  continue  his  column,  he 
told  E&P  in  a  telephone  interview. 

Breslin  ran  for  New  York  City 
Council  president  in  1969  while  he 
was  a  regular  contributor  and  part 
owner  of  New  York  magazine. 

“It’s  ridiculous  to  have  him 
[Hinckle]  covered  by  another 
reporter,’’  Breslin  declared. 
“Hinckle  could  write  a  marvelous, 
first-person,  objective  account  of 
what  it’s  like  to  deal  with  voters.” 

Breslin  said  that  one  thing  he 


recalled  from  his  own  political  experi¬ 
ence  was  the  poor  quality  of  the 
reporting. 

“They  [political  reporters]  don’t 
know  the  first  thing  about  what  they 
are  covering,”  Breslin  continued. 
“Newspapers  are  dismal  in  their  rec¬ 
ord  of  covering  pols.  Reporters  fawn 
rather  than  infuriate.  We  live  in  a 
country  in  which  David  Broder  is  sup¬ 
posedly  a  political  expert.  Hinckle 
could  have  written  about  the  press, 
too.” 


A  1910  promotion  gimmick  has  implications  today 

Newspaper  land  giveaway  in  exchange  for  subscriptions  now  has  town 
officials  looking  for  owners  in  order  to  purchase  those  land  holdings 


By  M.L.  Stein 

A  1910  promotion  gimmick  by  a 
long-dead  Los  Angeles  newspaper 
has  forced  a  California  town  to  con¬ 
duct  a  worldwide  hunt  for  land 
owners  —  who  can  reap  a  modest 
bonanza  from  their  holdings. 

Lancaster,  a  fast-growing  commu¬ 
nity  of  about  60,000  on  the  northern 
tip  of  Los  Angeles  County,  wants  to 
develop  320  parcels  of  desert  land  for 
an  emergency  shelter  for  the  home¬ 
less,  a  senior  citizens’  housing  com¬ 
plex  and  some  utility  projects. 

The  problem  is  finding  the  parcel 
owners  and  buying  their  land,  which 
was  first  passed  out  77  years  ago. 

In  1910,  the  Morning  Herald,  then 
fighting  a  circulation  war  with  the  Los 
Angeles  Express  —  with  which  it 
later  merged  —  offered  every  new 
subscriber  a  25-by- 100-foot  lot  in 
Lancaster. 

At  the  time,  the  land  was  virtually 
worthless.  Real  estate  speculators 
hung  oranges  on  Joshua  trees  in  a 
scheme  to  sell  the  acreage  to  foreign 
investors. 

For  the  Herald,  the  offer  was  a 
good  move,  however.  The  parcels 
had  a  market  value  of  pennies,  while 
subscriptions  were  $5  each.  More 
than  1,000  people  snapped  up  the 
deal. 

Locating  the  present  owners  has 
created  an  intense  sleuthing  job  for 
Lancaster  officials,  who  began  with 
county  recording  records. 

In  most  cases,  the  original  owners 
have  died,  leaving  the  property  to 
heirs,  who  may  have  passed  on  the 
parcels  to  their  relatives  or  sold  them. 

But  the  hunt  has  been  quite  suc¬ 
cessful,  with  owners  tracked  to  such 
places  as  England,  Australia,  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  Hawaii,  as  well  as  Los  Angeles, 
Lancaster  public  information  officer 
Keith  Till  told  E&P. 

As  of  late  July,  the  city  had  bought 


200  parcels  for  between  $4,000  and 
$5,000  each  and  needs  1 20  more  —  so 
the  search  goes  on. 

In  all,  there  are  950  parcels.  Till 
said.  If  titleholders  cannot  be  found  or 
resist  selling,  the  city  can  always 
institute  eminent  domain  proceedings 
to  acquire  the  property,  he  added. 


think  it  was  a  newsy  item  until  televi¬ 
sion  crews  began  pouring  in  here. 
We’ve  been  flooded  with  phone  calls 
from  all  over  the  country”  since  the 
Associated  Press  reported  the  story. 

Maxwell  McCrohon,  editor  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Herald  Examiner,  the 
old  Morning  Herald’s  only  descen¬ 


“IVeVe  been  flooded  with  phone  calls  from  all  over 
the  country”  since  the  Associated  Press  reported  the 
story. 


Even  when  located,  a  few  owners 
are  refusing  to  sell,  according  to  Till. 

“We  have  to  go  through  extensive 
negotiations  with  some  people,”  he 
continued.  “They  think  have  a  gold 
mine  here,  although  we’re  offering 
fair  market  value.” 

Besides,  Till  said,  the  owners  can¬ 
not  build  on  the  lots  because  they  are 
less  than  half  the  size  of  the  city’s 
minimum  allowable  lot,  which  is 
6,000  square  feet.  Even  if  they  col¬ 
lected  enough  parcels  to  meet  the 
requirement,  they  would  have  to  put 
in  basic  improvements  such  as 
streets,  sewers  and  utility  lines.  Till 
observed. 

The  Antelope  Valley  Press,  which 
covers  the  Lancaster  area,  had  been 
running  stories  about  the  “Herald 
Tract”  for  years,  said  associate  editor 
Don  Hanson. 

In  a  July  28  story.  Valley  Press 
reporter  Charles  F.  Bostwick  said  of 
the  new  interest  in  the  Herald  Tract, 
“It  was  the  case  of  Los  Angeles 
media  discovering  or  rediscovering 
Lancaster.” 

But,  according  to  Till,  the  hunt  for 
the  owners  got  national  attention  after 
a  July  27  story  by  Dion  Letter  in  the 
Daily  News  of  Los  Angeles. 

Noted  Till;  “Around  here  we  didn’t 


dant,  told  the  Daily  News  that  the 
paper’s  library  has  no  record  of  the 
subscription  stunt. 

Multimedia  reports 
strong  profit  hike 

Multimedia,  which  is  continuing  to 
make  a  strong  comeback  from  its  $600 
million-plus  restructuring  in  October 
1985,  reported  second-quarter  net 
income  of  $4.2  million,  or  350  a  share, 
compared  with  $2.7  million,  or  220  a 
share,  a  year  earlier.  Revenues  for  the 
quarter  increased  to  $107.3  million 
from  $97.1  million. 

For  the  first  half.  Multimedia’s  net 
income  was  $2.5  million,  or  210  a 
share,  versus  a  loss  of  $2.4  million,  or 
220  a  share,  in  the  first  half  of  1986. 
Revenues  for  the  half  rose  to  $197.1 
million  from  $179.0  million. 

Newspaper  revenues  in  the  second 
quarter  improved  to  $32.2  million 
from  $29.8  million,  while  newspaper 
cash  flow  in  the  period  increased  by 
7%  to  $11.9  million  from  $11.1  mil¬ 
lion. 

For  the  half,  newspaper  revenues 
rose  by  about  $4.5  million  to  $61.0 
million. 
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Are  the  alternatives  still  alternative? 

Alternative  newsweeklies  meet  amid  rumblings  that  they  are  not  as  ‘cause’ 
oriented  as  in  the  past  and  are  gearing  content  toward  passive  yuppies 


By  George  Garneau 

Gray  hair,  business  suits  and  Rolex  watches  stood  out 
among  longish  locks,  blue  jeans  and  T-shirts. 

There  were  signs  of  contrast  at  the  10th  annual  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Alternative  Newsweeklies  convention  held 
recently  in  Portland,  Maine.  Age,  stability  and  affluence 
divided  the  ranks  of  the  formerly  young,  struggling  and 
rebellious  “alternative”  press. 

It  was  the  largest  gathering  in  the  group’s  history,  with 
more  than  160  people  registered  —  double  last  year’s 
attendance. 


“The  kind  of  journalism  has  not 
changed,  but  the  financial  fortunes 
have  changed  for  the  better,”  Roth 
said. 


The  group’s  core  newspapers,  forged  as  voices  of  dis¬ 
sent  in  big  cities  during  the  ferment  of  the  civil  rights  and 
antiwar  movements  of  the  ’60s  and  ’70s,  have  matured  — 
with  and  like  their  now  affluent  Baby  Boom  readers. 

“We  reach  the  people  daily  newspapers  want  to  reach,” 
Bob  Roth,  president  of  AAN  and  publisher  and  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Reader,  said  of  the  40-member  group,  whose 
newspapers  pride  themselves  on  offering  a  different  view 
from  torrents  of  information  flowing  from  increasingly 
corporate-owned  dailies. 

“The  kind  of  journalism  has  not  changed,  but  the  finan¬ 
cial  fortunes  have  changed  for  the  better,”  Roth  said. 

Lacking  the  political  and  social  causes  that  were  their 
raison  d’etre  years  ago,  alternative  papers  seemed  to  be 
looking  for  a  new  focus  in  a  conservative  era.  Their  staples 
have  been  arts  and  lifestyle  coverage,  politics,  social 
issues,  investigative  pieces  and  persona!  ads,  but  several 
sessions  dealt  with  what  they  should  cover  in  the  future 
and  how. 

“The  Left  may  be  dead,  but  the  community  still  needs  to 
be  addressed,”  said  Jay  Levin,  editor  of  L.A.  Weekly. 

There  was  one  call  for  a  return  to  the  harder-hitting 
alternative  journalism  of  earlier  days  but  successful  alter¬ 
natives  denied  they  have  “gone  soft,”  and  emphasized 
that  their  bold  brand  of  journalism  was  the  key  to  winning 
reader  loyalty. 

According  to  interviews  with  various  participants,  some 
alternative  papers  that  survived  the  protest  years  have 
prospered,  emerging  from  homespun  publications  to 
become  slick,  professionally  managed  multimillion-dollar 
businesses  with  upscale  readers  in  their  mid-20s  to  late- 
30s. 

As  one  publisher  expressed  it,  the  Baby  Boom’s  hippies 
have  grown  into  affluent  yuppies  of  the  ’80s. 

Many  of  AAN’s  original  member  newspapers  folded, 
unable  to  cope  with  the  business  side  of  journalism.  Some 
conventioneers  represented  struggling  new  papers.  Some 


of  the  new  papers,  it  was  said,  were  less  alternative, 
mimicking  style  but  lacking  the  irreverent  editorial  stand 
that  made  the  alternatives’  feisty  reputation. 

The  best  ones,  according  to  Levin  of  L.A.  Weekly, 
remain  independent,  combative  and  ready  to  “take  on  the 
power  in  town.” 

“I  think  the  world  has  changed.  The  issues  have 
changed,”  said  Steve  Mindich,  publisher  of  the  highly 
successful  Boston  Phoenix.  “Part  of  our  reason  for  exist¬ 
ing  is  to  challenge  ourselves.” 

The  meeting  joined  a  group  of  some  40  diverse  weeklies 
united  by  a  hard-to-define  commitment  to  an  alternative 
editorial  point  of  view.  Membership  is  by  application,  and 
the  process  can  be  contentious. 

It  was  an  appropriately  unusual  newspaper  convention. 
Child  care  was  provided,  dress  casual,  lavish  promotional 
parties  lacking. 

And  bad-mouthing  mainstream  dailies  was  popular. 
Criticism  ranged  from  the  dailies’  taking  innovations  from 
alternatives,  including  the  use  of  more  and  better  enter¬ 
tainment,  arts,  lifestyles,  opinions  and  analysis  pieces. 
Alternatives  accused  dailies  of  representing  the  status 
quo,  running  from  sensitive  stories,  presenting  the  views 
of  their  increasingly  concentrated  corporate  owners  and 
promoting  the  world  arms  race. 

Alternative  papers  have  generally  shunned  the  conven¬ 
tions  of  compartmentalized  news,  in  which  “objective” 
reporting  appears  in  news  pages,  the  paper’s  and  colum¬ 
nists’  opinions  on  op  ed  pages  and  subjective  writing  on 
arts  and  style  pages.  Theirs  is  a  more  subjective  blend  of 
facts  with  a  point. 

Several  alternatives  said  their  influence  exceeded  their 
circulation  figures  and  accused  the  dailies  of  taking  their 
stories  without  crediting  them. 


But  successful  alternatives  denied 
they  have  “gone  soft”  and  emphasized 
that  their  bold  brand  of  journalism  was 
the  key  to  winning  reader  loyalty. 


If  one  thing  emerged,  it  was  a  clear  consensus  that  much 
of  the  alternative  press  had  matured  from  ragtag  voices  of 
the  counterculture  into  established  businesses.  Many  of 
the  papers  were  formed  and  are  managed  by  entrepre¬ 
neurial  individuals  or  groups.  The  older  ones  have  been 
fine-tuning  their  management  skills  after  years  of  hard 
lessons. 

Separate  sessions  dealt  with  editorial  and  advertising 
issues.  One  involved  vendors  of  personal-computer  based 
publishing  systems.  The  group  has  increased  efforts  to  sell 
advertising  collectively  and  to  form  a  non-profit  syndicate 
to  distribute  cartoons,  columns,  news  and  features.  Some 
papers  displayed  slick  media  kits  describing  readership, 
incomes  and  demographics. 

(Continued  on  page  28) 
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Few  minority  journaiists  work  at  ‘aiternative’  newspapers 


The  alternative  press,  sometimes  described  as  a  voice  of 
the  powerless,  is  dominated  by  whites  and  has  lagged 
behind  the  mainstream  press  in  hiring  minorities,  accord¬ 
ing  to  staffers  from  several  alternative  weeklies. 

“The  dailies  are  beating  the  socks  off  us  in  minority 
hiring,”  George  Thurlow,  editor  of  the  Chico  (Calif.) 
News  &  Review,  said  at  the  Association  of  Alternative 
Newsweeklies  in  Portland,  Maine.  “If  there’s  any  issue 
nagging  this  convention,  it’s  how  white  we  all  are.” 

At  another  session,  Tom  Winship,  the  former  Boston 
Globe  editor  who  helped  integrate  that  paper,  said  the 
alternative  weeklies  had  “let  us  down,”  and  urged  them  to 
hire  more  minorities,  especially  blacks. 

An  audience  member  responded  to  Thurlow  that  week¬ 
lies  cannot  deal  with  minority  hiring  until  they  deal  with 
their  pay  scales,  generally  far  below  dailies. 

“They  can  get  paid  a  whole  lot  more  elsewhere,”  some¬ 
body  said. 

It  was  suggested  that  efforts  be  made  to  solicit  free¬ 
lance  work  from  minorities  in  special  fields  outside  jour¬ 


nalism. 

The  alternative  press  came  under  fire  for  not  serving 
better  the  needs  of  the  poor  and  minorities  —  the 
“underclasses”  —  in  editorial  pages,  choosing  instead 
more  upbeat  arts  and  lifestyle  coverage.  The  point  was 
made  dramatically  at  one  session  by  Geoffrey  Stokes, 
press  critic  at  the  Village  Voice  in  New  York  City. 

“They  don’t  buy  futons,”  Stokes  remarked  wryly, 
referring  to  the  trendy  Japanese-style  mattresses  —  ads 
for  which  are  aimed  at  affluent  urban  audiences. 

Stokes  pointed  out  that  there  was  not  a  single  black  in 
the  audience.  It  was  the  opening  session  of  the  conven¬ 
tion,  for  which  more  than  160  people  from  the  leading 
alternative  weeklies  had  registered. 

Stokes’  remarks  sparked  an  editor  from  Detroit  to  say 
that  the  front  page  his  paper  did  on  the  underclasses 
prompted  backlash  in  the  suburbs  —  newsracks  were 
overturned. 

“The  publisher  wrestles  with  the  front  cover,”  he  said. 

—  George  Garneau 


Alternative  newspapers’  rising  star 


By  George  Garneau 

The  Chico  (Calif.)  News  &  Review  more  than  ever  is 
living  up  to  its  former  name:  the  Wildcat. 

A  rising  star  of  the  alternative  press,  the  muckraking 
former  student  weekly  has  in  a  decade  emerged  from  near 
death  to  be  robust  enough  to  give  its  daily  competitor  a  run 
for  the  money. 

The  News  &  Review  is  “on  the  way  to  becoming  the 
dominant  source  of  news”  in  Chico,  a  city  of  about  30,000 
people  90  miles  north  of  Sacramento,  according  to  Alan 
Kay,  editor  of  the  weekly  San  Francisco  Bay  Guardian. 

The  turnaround  was  engineered  by  Jeff  von  Kaenel, 
general  manager,  who  was  invited  in  1980  by  the  student 
association  of  California  State  University,  Chico,  to  man¬ 
age  the  News  &  Review,  the  former  school  paper  that  was 
failing  after  becoming  independent  in  1977  and  changing 
its  name  from  the  Wildcat. 

About  $60,000  in  debt,  the  paper  had  Internal  Revenue 
Service  liens  and  owed  several  printers,  said  von  Kaenel, 
who  was  offered  stock  if  he  turned  the  operation  around. 
Other  current  owners  are  Mark  Thalman,  staff  phototog- 
rapher,  and  Tina  Flynn,  who  manages  commercial  design 
and  typesetting. 

Von  Kaenel  put  in  $15,000  of  his  own  money  and  reor¬ 
ganized  advertising  and  business  operations.  In  1981  he 
hired  George  Thurlow,  a  former  co-worker  at  the  Santa 
Barbara  News  &  Review,  in  a  move  that  prompted  four 
editorial  employees  to  walk  out  and  not  return. 

“They  never  came  back  and  I  started  from  scratch,” 
Thurlow  said. 

The  rest  is  history 

According  to  von  Kaenel,  the  News  &  Review  turned  an 
operating  profit  the  first  year  and  paid  its  debts  the  second. 
Circulationofthefree  weekly  has  risen  from  12,000  in  1980 
to  about  40,000  this  year,  he  said.  Bouyed  by  increasing 
advertising  and  circulation,  it  bought  its  building  in  1985 
and  added  the  building  next  door  a  year  later  for  a  planned 
expansion.  In  the  past  four  years,  revenue  has  nearly 
doubled,  he  asserted. 

Its  growth  has  occurred  during  a  period  of  rapid  popula¬ 


tion  growth  in  the  area. 

In  comparison,  the  evening  daily  Chico  Enterprise-Rec¬ 
ord  has  grown  modestly ,  from  2 1 ,000  in  1 974  to  26,000  last 
year. 

The  differential  has  been  editorial,  Thurlow  said. 

In  an  effort  to  improve  its  editorial  coverage,  the  News 
&  Review  has  increased  its  editorial  staff  from  three  to  five 
full-timers,  increased  editorial  salaries  enough  to  lure  two 
reporters  from  the  Enterprise-Record,  and  increased  its 
free-lance  budget.  In  the  last  two  years,  editorial  budget 
rose  70%. 

The  News  &  Review  said  the  Enterprise-Record  edito¬ 
rial  staff  has  declined  since  Donrey  Media  Group  took 
over  in  1983,  but  Jack  Winning,  Enterprise-Record  editor, 
said  editorial  staffing  was  “about  the  same  over  the  last 
couple  of  years.”  He  said  the  News  &  Review ,  which  uses 
unpaid  college  interns,  has  “been  successful,  as  has  the 
Enterprise-Record.  For  what  they  do,  1  think  they  do  a 
pretty  good  job.” 


“People  who  think  they’ll  be 
successful  by  cutting  back  on  editorial 
are  crazy,  especially  in  a  competitive 
situation” 


The  Enterprise-Record  also  started  a  weekly  last  year 
that  is  distributed  independently  of  the  daily. 

Thurlow  said  the  News  &  Review’s  experience  proves 
the  old  cliche:  “The  more  money  you  pump  into  editorial, 
the  more  successful  you’re  going  to  be.  People  who  think 
they’ll  be  successful  by  cutting  back  on  editorial  are  crazy, 
especially  in  a  competitive  situation.” 

He  said  the  paper  was  committed  to  the  philosophy  that 
money  spent  on  editorial  will  return  in  advertising. 

The  paper  has  published  stories  including  names  and 
amounts  of  rice  subsidies  being  given  to  farmers,  lawyers, 
(Continued  on  page  28) 
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Promotion  priorities  questioned 

Women  editors,  staffers  at  the  Los  Angeles  Times  allege  that  a  ‘glass 
ceiling’  is  blocking  the  promotion  of  women  beyond  middle  management 


By  M.L.  Stein 

Forty-six  women  editors  and  other 
female  staffeis  at  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  have  formally  complained  to 
publisher  Torn  Johnson  about  what 
they  termed  “a  glass  ceiling  blocking 
our  progress  beyond  middle  manage¬ 
ment.” 

They  asserted  that  women  are 
underrepresented  in  upper  newsroom 
management.  The  also  asserted  that 
many  women  editors  feel  they  are 
passed  over  for  promotions  in  favor  of 
men,  “many  of  them  recruited  from 
outside  the  paper  —  or  outside  the 
immediate  department  —  for  jobs 
that  are  created  exclusively  for  these 
men.” 

According  to  the  employees’  letter 
to  Johnson,  the  Times  has  fallen 
behind  the  New  York  Times, 
Washington  Post  and  Wall  Street 
Journal,  “the  newspapers  we  con¬ 
sider  our  competitors,”  and  even 
behind  other  Times  Mirror  papers,  in 
its  treatment  of  women. 

At  the  Times,  the  letter  stated, 
27.3%  of  editing  and  management 
positions  are  held  by  women,  while 
women  account  for  36%  of  editors 
and  managers  at  other  Times  Mirror 
newspapers. 

The  letter,  even  in  tone  but  blunt  on 
a  number  of  points,  was  triggered  by 
the  recent  appointment  of  John  Brow¬ 
nell,  a  senior  editor  of  the  Sunday  Los 
Angeles  Times  Magazine,  to  editor  of 
View,  the  paper’s  lifestyle  section, 
most  of  whose  staff  members  are 
women. 

However,  E&P  learned  the  letter 
had  been  in  preparation  well  before 
Brownell’s  appointment. 

“We  realized  that  the  appointment 
[Brownell’s]  was  exactly  what  we 
were  writing  about,”  one  editor  said. 

The  writers  noted  they  had  no 
objection  to  Brownell  himself,  whom 
they  said  they  respected,  but  added, 
“  ...  we  are  troubled  that  he  was 
chosen  for  the  job  in  an  almost  clan¬ 
destine  fashion,  without  any  consid¬ 
eration  of  women  or  minority  candi¬ 
dates.” 

According  to  the  signers,  the  View 
spot  was  never  posted,  despite  a  com¬ 
pany  policy  calling  for  all  job  open¬ 
ings  to  be  posted. 


“This  is  typical  of  the  way  many 
high-level  jobs  are  filled,”  the  letter 
continued.  “None  of  the  women  who 
have  worked  as  assistant  View  edi¬ 
tors  were  interviewed  for  the  job.  No 
feelers  were  put  out  to  other  qualified 
women  editors  at  the  Times  ...  it 
seems  insensitive  on  the  part  of  super¬ 
visors  to  assume  that  a  man  is  so 
obviously  qualified  that  there  is  no 
reason  to  even  consider  women 
candidates  ...” 

The  writers  acknowledged  that 
some  Times’  departments,  particu¬ 
larly  the  Orange  County  and  subur¬ 
ban  editions,  have  demonstrated  a 
commitment  to  the  development  of 
women  managers. 

Orange  County  edition  editor 
Narda  Zacchino  was  one  of  the  sign¬ 
ers. 

But  in  the  rest  of  the  paper,  the 
women  complained,  “major  news 
judgments  as  well  as  the  decisions 
about  the  layout  of  the  front  page  are 
made  exclusively  by  men.” 

The  protestors  pointed  out  that  the 


Los  Angeles  Times  publisher  Tom 
Johnson  has  been  asked  by  women 
staffers  to  change  the  paper's  priori¬ 
ties  in  regard  to  the  promotion  of 
women. 


paper’s  2:30  p.m.  daily  news  confer¬ 
ence  has  no  regular  or  active  women 
participants.  Among  the  other  signers 
were  Connie  Koenenn,  daily  calendar 
editor;  Linda  Mathews,  assistant  for¬ 
eign  editor;  Sandy  Banks,  director, 
metro  editorial  training;  Judi  Bloom, 
assistant  View  editor;  Connie  Stew¬ 
art,  Sunday  news  editor;  Georgia 
Jones-Davis,  assistant  book  review 
editor;  Gayle  Pollard,  editorial  writer, 
and  Deborah  Christensen,  assistant 
national  news  editor. 

Saying  they  would  like  to  work  with 
Johnson,  editor  Bill  Thomas  and  man¬ 
aging  editor  George  Cotliar  in  finding 
ways  to  identify  and  develop  talented 
women  reporters  and  editors,  the  sig¬ 
natories  recommended  that: 

•  The  publisher  and  editor  declare 
that  hiring  and  promoting  women  are 
top  priorities  and  that  the  job  posting 
rule  be  “strictly  enforced.” 

•  An  editor  be  placed  in  charge  of 
recruiting  women  employees  as  is  the 
policy  at  Newsday,  Gannett  and  the 
Washington  Post. 

•  Management  consider  the  possi- 
bility  of  “unconventional 
approaches”  to  the  issue  of  two- 
career  couples,  especially  on  the  for¬ 
eign  and  national  staffs. 

The  letter  claimed  that  the  Times  is 
alone  among  major  news  organiza¬ 
tions  in  offering  no  special  assistance 
to  spouses  seeking  jobs  after  a  trans¬ 
fer  and  in  not  letting  husbands  and 
wives  share  national  and  foreign 
bureau  jobs  when  both  are 
journalists  —  even  when  they  are 
employed  by  the  Times. 

•  More  attention  be  paid  to  staff 
development,  “an  area  almost 
entirely  neglected.  Within  the  edito¬ 
rial  department  many  women  (and 
men)  feel  that  their  horizons  are  pre¬ 
maturely  limited  and  that  no  one  in 
the  editorial  hierarchy  grooms  editors 
for  advancement.” 

•  The  establishment  of  manage¬ 
ment  training  programs  tailored  to  the 
needs  of  editors. 

“Too  often,  we  have  seen  promis¬ 
ing  women  editors  fail  because  of 
their  inexperience  and  isolation;  it’s 
not  easy  to  be  the  only  woman  on  the 
desk.” 

•  The  employee  benefits  package 
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be  reviewed  to  determine  if  more 
options  can  be  offered  in  the  areas  of 
maternity  leave  and  child-care 
assistance. 

In  summing  up,  the  women  said, 
“Those  of  us  who  have  worked  for 
the  Times  for  15  or  20  years  know  that 
the  paper  has  made  great  strides  since 
the  days  when  there  were  only  two  or 
three  women  in  the  news¬ 
room  .  .  .  Most  of  us  cannot  imagine 
working  anywhere  but  the  Times,  but 
we  find  it  frustrating  that  manage¬ 
ment  seems  unappreciative  of  our 
contributions  and  blind  to  our  ambi¬ 
tions.” 

Johnson  gave  the  letter  to  Thomas, 
who  met  with  six  of  the  women  to 
discuss  the  issues.  More  meetings 
with  other  top  editors  were  planned, 
both  sides  reported. 

According  to  a  memo  the  women 
submitted  to  their  colleagues, 
Thomas  conceded  that  some  job 
openings  should  be  posted,  but  that 
he  had  problems  with  “phony 
postings”  —  that  is,  listing  jobs  when 
editors  already  had  decided  on  a  can¬ 
didate  or  had  created  a  job  for  a  spe¬ 
cific  person. 

The  women’s  committee  wrote: 
“Our  position  was  that  every  job 
should  be  posted,  even  if  there  is  an 
obvious  candidate;  editors  may 
receive  resumes  from  candidates  they 
would  never  have  known  about  other¬ 
wise,”  and  those  candidates  may  be 
ideal  for  future  jobs. 


Concerning  the  2:30  p.m.  news 
conference,  the  women  said  Thomas 
conceded  its  lack  of  females,  but 
described  the  Times  news  side  as  a 
“frozen  pyramid”  with  no  forseeable 
management  openings  until  he  retires 
in  two  years. 

After  his  retirement,  Thomas  was 
quoted  as  saying,  he  expects  to  see  a 
woman  named  to  a  “top  level”  man¬ 
agement  job. 


maternity  leave  for  which  employees 
could  have  up  to  six  months  off. 

Thomas  also  agreed  that  manage¬ 
ment  training  should  be  expanded  and 
said  he  would  discuss  specific  pro¬ 
grams  with  people  in  personnel,  the 
women’s  committee  asserted. 

In  addition,  they  said,  the  editor 
supported  a  move  whereby  copy  edi¬ 
tors  are  encouraged  to  sign  up  for 
management-training  courses. 


“Too  often,  we  have  seen  promising  women  editors 
faii  because  of  their  inexperience  and  isoiation;  it’s 
not  easy  to  be  the  oniy  woman  on  the  desk.” 


At  the  moment,  the  highest-ranking 
woman  at  the  Times  is  associate  edi¬ 
tor  Jean  Sharley  Taylor,  who  also  is 
nearing  retirement. 

Meanwhile,  Thomas  said,  pending 
final  approval,  the  scope  of  minorities 
recruiter  Karen  Wada’s  responsibili¬ 
ties  will  be  broadened  to  include 
women  reporters  and  editors,  and  the 
memo  reported  that  the  Times’  affir¬ 
mative  action  program  will  be  more 
strongly  enforced. 

The  committee  also  wrote  that 
Thomas  made  some  concessions  on 
other  points,  including  spousal  job 
sharing  “as  long  as  it  doesn’t  cost  the 
Times  additional  money,”  and  on 


When  one  woman  complained  that 
a  “wall  had  been  erected  between 
reporting  and  copy  editing”  with 
copy  editors  having  practically  to  dis¬ 
avow  any  ambition  to  become  a 
reporter,  Thomas  replied  that  “prob¬ 
lems  presented  by  copy  editors  were 
very  difficult  and  would  take  days  to 
discuss  thoroughly,”  the  memo 
related. 

Through  a  spokeswoman,  Thomas 
told  E&P  that  several  matters  brought 
up  by  the  women  staffers  were  still 
under  discussion.  He  said  further  that 
the  committee’s  memorandum  of  its 
meeting  with  him  “was  not  entirely 
accurate.” 


N.Y.  Newsday  gossip  on  N.Y.  News 
publisher  is  not  so 


A  recent  New  York  Newsday  gos¬ 
sip  item  had  James  Hoge,  publisher  of 
the  rival  New  York  Daily  News,  going 
off  on  safari  to  Africa  just  when  con¬ 
tract  negotiations  between  the  News 
and  its  unions  were  reaching  a  crucial 
stage. 

The  item,  which  appeared  in  News- 
day’s  Inside  New  York  column,  listed 
Hoge  and  his  wife  Sharon  as  being 
among  “a  band  of  socialites”  heading 
off  “to  brave  deepest  Africa”  on  a 
photo  safari  in  Kenya. 

“We  can  just  see  them  leaping  out 
of  the  Land  Rover  to  peer  at  the  wild 
beasts,”  the  item  said. 

Hoge’s  office,  on  learning  of  his 
purported  departure,  asked  for  — 
and  got  —  a  correction  which  ran  the 
next  day  in  Inside  New  York  under 
the  heading  “Wrong  Trekkers.” 

The  correction  acknowledged  the 
error  and  quipped  that  the  Hoges’ 
“encounters  with  wild  beasts  this 
month  will  be  confined  for  the  most 


part  to  the  New  York  area.” 

Susan  Mulcahy,  who  edits  Inside 
New  York,  called  the  Hoges’  inclu¬ 
sion  with  the  safari  group  “a  stupid 
error.” 

Mulcahy  said  she  had  confirmed 
most  of  the  names  supplied  by  her 
source,  but  somehow  she  and  her 
assistants  never  nailed  down  the  con¬ 
firmation  on  Hoge. 

As  for  those  wild  beasts  “confined 
to  the  New  York  area,”  Mulcahy 
denied  making  any  insinuations  about 
her  fellow  New  Yorkers. 

“It’s  a  joke,”  she  said.  “I  don’t  like 
running  corrections,  so  I  try  to  make 
them  sound  humorous.” 

“Anything  you  read  about  the 
News  in  New  York  Newsday  is  about 
as  credible  as  something  in  the  New 
York  Post,"  commented  a  Daily 
News  executive  who  said  he  dined 
with  Hoge  on  the  evening  of  his  sup¬ 
posed  departure  for  Africa. 

Mulcahy  edited  the  Post’s  gossipy 


Page  Six  column  before  being  lured  to 
New  York  Newsday. 

—  Andrew  Radolf 


Reuters’  income  up 

Reuters  Holdings  PLC  said  its 
unaudited  net  income  rose  44.3%  in 
the  first  half  of  1987  to  $82.2  million 
from  $57.0  million  a  year  earlier. 

Revenues  for  the  half  increased  to 
$644.6  million  from  $431.8  million. 

Chicago  monthiy  is 
soid  to  Rentschier 

Talking  to  the  Boss,  a  monthly 
publication  mailed  to  owners  of  small- 
and  medium-sized  businesses  in  Chi¬ 
cago’s  north  and  northwest  suburbs. 
Oak  Brook  and  the  Loop,  has  been 
sold  for  an  undisclosed  sum  to 
publisher  William  H.  Rentschier. 
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New  holiday  promotion  raises  questions 

Newspapers  offered  licensing  rights  to  use  special  logos  in  retail  ads;  are 
asked  to  pay  a  fee  of  3%  of  the  ad  revenues  generated  from  the  promotion 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

Questions  have  been  raised  about  the  activities  of  an 
organization  calling  itself  the  American  Women’s  Con¬ 
gress  which  has  been  touting  the  idea  of  a  retail  promotion 
in  newspapers  involving  the  creation  of  a  new  national  day 
of  observance  on  Aug.  26  to  be  called  Women’s  Day. 

The  organization  also  uses  the  name  Women’s  Day 
Council  in  literature  for  its  proposed  Women’s  Day,  or 
National  Women’s  Day. 

The  plan  calls  for  offering  newspapers  licensing  rights  to 
use  Women’s  Days  logos  in  retail  ads.  Newspapers  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  plan  are  supposed  to  pay  a  fee  to  the 
Women’s  Day  Council  of  3%  of  the  advertising  revenues 
generated  from  the  promotion. 

According  to  Gayle  Essary,  executive  vice  president  of 
the  American  Women’s  Congress,  the  fees  from  the 
Women’s  Day  promotions  would  be  in  turn  paid  to  the 
American  Women’s  Congress  which  would  use  the  money 
to  fund  women  political  candidates. 

Essary  said  both  the  Women’s  Day  Council  and  the 
American  Women’s  Congress,  located  in  Forest  Hills, 
N.Y.,  were  about  eight  weeks  old.  He  explained  that  the 
Women’s  Day  Council  was  a  “commission”  of  the  con¬ 
gress. 

Its  informational  literature,  however,  specifies  that  any 
checks  being  sent  to  either  the  congress  or  the  Women’s 
Day  Council  should  be  made  out  to  The  Management 
Group  Inc.,  which  is  located  at  the  same  address. 

Leo  Bogart,  executive  vice  president  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau,  called  the 
whole  idea  of  a  Women’s  Day  newspaper  promotion  on  a 
specific  day  in  August  “ridiculous.” 

“For  a  retailer,  every  day  is  women’s  day,”  Bogart 
observed. 

The  Women’s  Day  Council’s  literature  also  makes 
trademark  and  other  claims  that  have  come  under  chal¬ 
lenge. 

When  first  contacted  by  E&P,  Essary  said  his  organiza¬ 
tion  was  claiming  trademark  rights  to  the  name  “Women’s 
Day”  through  first  commercial  use.  Essary  said  he  had  not 
registered  the  name  with  the  U.S.  Patent  and  Trademark 
Office,  although  on  one  document  put  out  by  the  Women’s 
Day  Council  the  organization  said  its  trademarks  were 
“protected  by  the  U.S.  Patent  and  Trademark  Office, 
June  8,  1987.” 

The  Patent  and  Trademark  Office  registers  trademarks 
but  it  does  not  protect  them.  It’s  up  to  whoever  claims  a 
particular  trademark  to  protect  it  from  infringement, 
according  to  Oscar  Mastin,  a  spokesman  in  the  PTO. 

Woman’s  Day  magazine  subsequently  learned  of 
Essary’s  “first  commercial  use”  claims  and  sent  him  an 
attorney’s  letter  stating  that  it  considered  his  use  of  the 
term  “Women’s  Day”  to  be  infringement  of  its  trademark. 

Soon  after  that  letter  was  sent,  Essary  contacted  E&P  to 
say  his  organization  has  dropped  its  trademark  claim  for 
that  name. 

“We  do  not  claim  or  continue  to  protect  Women’s 
Day,”  he  said.  “We’ve  stopped  talking  to  newspapers 


about  Women’s  Day.  We’re  now  talking  about  National 
Women’s  Day.” 

(The  American  Women’s  Congress  has  also  claimed 
trademarks  for  “American  Women’s  Day,”  “U.S 
Women’s  Day”  and  “Women’s  Day  USA.”  Essary  did 
not  say  if  his  group  is  continuing  to  claim  those  trademarks 
following  the  challenge  by  Woman’s  Day  magazine.) 

Essary  said  that  the  American  Women’s  Congress  is  no 
longer  “directly”  trying  to  enlist  newspapers  in  its  licens¬ 
ing  plans. 

“We’re  now  in  the  process  of  forming  local  chapters  of 
the  American  Women’s  Congress,”  Essary  said.  These 
local  chapters  will  now  be  offering  the  licensing  arrange¬ 
ments  to  newspapers  for  National  Women’s  Day,  he  said. 

Essary  said  some  newspapers  have  expressed  interest 
in  this  licensing  plan,  but  he  declined  to  provide  E&P  with 
a  list. 

“I’m  very  reluctant  to  give  the  name  of  anybody  we’re 
doing  business  with,”  he  said,  alleging  that  E&P  was 
questioning  his  business  associates  about  his  activities  “in 
a  way”  that  gave  the  impression  “we  might  be  doing 
something  wrong  and  improper.” 

Some  of  the  literature  put  out  by  the  Women’s  Day 
Council  also  claimed  that  President  Reagan  supported  the 
group’s  objectives  and  would  make  a  proclamation 
declaring  Aug.  26  to  be  Women’s  Day. 

What  President  Reagan  will  do  on  Aug.  26,  as  he  and 
other  Presidents  dating  back  to  Richard  Nixon  in  1974 
have  done  on  that  date,  is  proclaim  Women’s  Equality 
Day  to  commemorate  the  ratification  of  the  19th  Amend¬ 
ment  giving  women  the  right  to  vote.  Congress  also  passed 
a  law,  sponsored  by  former  Congresswoman  Bella  Abzug, 
officially  recognizing  Aug.  26  as  Women’s  Equality  Day. 

Debbie  Scott  of  the  White  House  Office  of  Media  Rela¬ 
tions  said  the  President  has  no  connection  with  any  of 
Essary’s  organizations. 

It  is  also  “questionable”  whether  any  trademark  can  be 
claimed  for  a  name  such  as  National  Women’s  Day  that  is 
so  similar  to  one  already  in  the  public  domain  and  officially 
recognized  by  law,  said  David  Kera,  a  patent  attorney  in 
Arlington,  Va. 

Another  piece  of  literature,  this  time  a  press  release  put 
out  by  the  American  Women’s  Congress,  talked  about 
plans  for  a  televised  “national  women’s  ‘super  debates’” 
to  be  held  the  weekend  before  the  March  8  (Super 
Tuesday)  primary. 

The  release  said  that  Rep.  Patricia  Schroeder  (D-Colo.) 
had  accepted  the  congress’s  invitation  to  participate  in  the 
debate  and  taken  “choice  position.”  The  release  also  said 
that  the  American  Women’s  Congress  held  the  trademark 
to  the  term  “Super  Tuesday  Year  of  the  Women  Voter.” 

The  release  stated  that  viewers  of  the  debate  will  be  able 
to  “call  special  numbers  to  make  direct  campaign  dona¬ 
tions  to  those  [presidential  candidates]  they  support  or 
have  decided  to  support.” 

It  also  discussed  plans  for  a  “Torch  of  Women’s  Lib¬ 
erty”  march  in  1988,  and  claimed  trademark  rights  to  that 
term  as  well. 
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Maureen  Maxwell,  a  legislative  aide  to  Rep.  Schroeder, 
said  the  congresswoman  “never  authorized  the  use  of  her 
name  in  this  manner”  and  has  not  accepted  any  invitation 
to  participate  in  the  proposed  debate.  Maxwell  also 
pointed  out  that  Schroeder  has  not  declared  she  is  a 
presidential  candidate  and  said  her  office  has  sent  a  letter 
to  Essary  demanding  that  he  “not  use  her  name”  in  his 
literature. 

Essary  called  Schroeder  “a  presidential  candidate 
whether  she’s  declared  or  not”  but  said  that  the  use  of 
her  name  was  “a  misunderstanding.”  The  American 
Women’s  Congress  also  issued  a  follow-up  press  release 
saying  Schroeder  has  “put  off’  her  decision  about  partici¬ 
pating  in  its  proposed  debate. 

Essary  also  said  he  had  an  earlier  letter  from  Schroed- 
er’s  office  in  which  she  accepted  the  invitation  to  be  in  the 
debate. 

The  letter,  which  Essary  provided  to  E&P,  was  dated 
July  22  and  signed  by  Schroeder’s  scheduling  assistant, 
Bertha  Marie  Ramlow.  She  wrote  that  Schroeder  would 
like  to  participate  in  this  event,”  but  since  she  would  not 
be  deciding  on  a  presidential  bid  until  September  her 
schedule  was  “unpredictable,”  and  she  would  get  back  to 
him  “after  her  September  announcement  has  been 
made.”  The  letter  also  stated  that  Texas  was  “logically 
the  best  place”  to  hold  the  proposed  debate  “in  accor¬ 
dance  with  the  congresswoman’s  schedule.” 

“We  don’t  feel  it’s  an  acceptance,”  remarked  Maxwell, 
when  asked  about  the  letter. 

Essary  is  chairman,  president  and  chief  executive  offi¬ 
cer  of  still  another  organization  called  Good  Business¬ 
keeping  Publications,  Inc.,  also  located  at  the  same  Forest 
Hills  address,  which  is  trying  to  raise  money  through  a 
public  offering  for  a  new  magazine  to  be  called  Women’s 
Times  targeted  for  New  York  businesswomen. 

The  offering  states  that  the  securities,  including  stock 
and  promissory  notes,  involve  a  high  degree  of  risk  and  are 
not  backed  by  any  collateral.  It  also  states:  “These  securi¬ 
ties  have  not  been  approved  or  disapproved  by  the  Securi¬ 
ties  and  Exchange  Commission,  nor  has  the  commission 
passed  upon  the  accuracy  or  adequacy  of  this  memoran¬ 
dum.” 

A  glossy  promotional  piece  for  Women’s  Times 
included  a  re-creation  of  a  front  page  of  the  New  York 
Daily  News,  complete  with  logotype,  with  the  headline 
“Reagan  to  NY  Women:  Drop  Dead.” 

The  headline  is  a  takeoff  on  the  News’  “Ford  to  City: 
Drop  Dead”  headline  of  Oct.  30,  1975,  after  President 
Ford  denied  loan  guarantees  for  New  York. 

“We  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,”  Daily  News  vice 
president  Tom  Naglieri  said  of  Essary’s  unauthorized  use 
of  the  newspaper’s  logo. 

Essary  originally  wanted  to  call  his  magazine  New  York 
Women’s  News,  and  its  parent  company  was  called  Com¬ 
bined  Capital  Co.  [Some  of  the  literature  for  Essary’s 
Women’s  Day  Council  stated  the  organization  is  a  “Com¬ 
bined  Capital  Company.”] 

In  Sept.  1986,  Esquire  magazine,  which  at  the  time 
published  the  magazine  New  York  Women,  brought  suit 
against  Combined  Capital  Co.  for  trademark  infringement. 
The  matter  was  settled  with  Essary  agreeing  to  change  the 
name  of  his  proposed  magazine. 

There  is  also  a  biweekly  newsletter  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  called  Women’s  Times,  which  has  expressed  con¬ 
cern  about  Essary’s  use  of  the  same  name  for  his  proposed 
magazine.  The  newsletter  “has  alerted  its  readers  that 
there  is  no  connection  between  the  New  York  publishing 
venture  and  its  own,”  stated  editor  Christine  Evers. 

Essary  has  also  created  concern  among  a  number  of 
New  York  women  working  media-related  jobs  over  his 
issuance  of  a  list  of  women  supposedly  serving  on  the 
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Above  is  a  promotion  piece  sent  out  by  Good  Business¬ 
keeping  Publications  for  its  proposed  magazine  Women's 
Times.  The  flyer  includes  an  unauthorized  use  of  the  New 
York  Daily  News  logo  —  a  simulated  front  page  from  Oct. 
30,  1975,  with  a  phony  headline. 

“national  advisory  council”  of  Women’s  Times.  The  list 
was  identical  to  one  put  out  by  the  American  Women’s 
Congress  of  women  supposedly  serving  on  its  “advisory 
council.” 

E&P  contacted  several  of  the  women  whose  names 
appeared  on  the  two  lists.  They  all  denied  any  involvement 
with  the  America  Women’s  Congress  and  said  they  knew 
nothing  about  the  organization’s  activities  or  even  that  it 
existed. 

As  for  Women’s  Times,  a  number  of  the  women  said 
that  about  a  year  ago  they  had  been  sent  a  questionnaire 
seeking  their  opinions  about  the  proposed  magazine. 

One  woman  believed  that  hers  and  the  others’  names 
ended  up  on  the  Women’s  Times  advisory  list  after  they 
had  mailed  back  the  questionnaire. 

Another  woman  said  that  respondents  were  asked  to 
“sign  and  return”  the  questionnaire  and  that  one  of  its 
boxes  to  be  checked  asked  if  the  respondent  would  be 
interested  in  serving  on  an  advisory  committee  for  the 
proposed  magazine.  She  said  the  questionnaire  had  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  the  American  Women’s  Congress. 

Essary  asserted  that  “in  every  one  of  those  cases” 
involving  the  names  of  women  on  the  Women’s  Times  list, 
“we  have  a  signed  document  here.” 

Essary  said  that  the  women  agreeing  to  be  on  the 
Women’s  Times  advisory  council  were  told  it  would  be  an 
“activist”  group  involved  in  other  things. 

“If  90%  of  the  people  [on  the  list]  don’t  remember  what 
they  read,  don’t  remember  what  they  sign,  I  can’t  be  held 
responsible.” 

E&P  has  learned  that  several  of  the  media  women,  after 
learning  they  appeared  on  the  two  lists,  have  called  Essary 
and  demanded  that  their  names  be  deleted.  Essary  told 
E&P  that  he  will  honor  such  requests. 

“There  is  no  problem,”  he  said.  “Anybody  who  wishes 
to  resign  is  welcome  to  do  so.” 
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If  the  Detroit  JOA  is  not  approved  . . . 

Neuharth  says  he'll  reach  in  GannetVs  ‘deeper’  pockets  and  invest  enough 
money  to  enabie  the  News  to  put  the  competing  Free  Press  out  of  business 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

If  the  Detroit  Free  Press  is  not  pro¬ 
tected  by  ajoint  operating  agreement, 
his  Detroit  News  will  at  last  win  the 
long  Detroit  newspaper  war  because 
of  all  the  resources  its  parent  com¬ 
pany  can  provide,  Gannett  chairman 
Allen  H.  Neuharth  testified  Aug.  1 1  at 
the  federal  JOA  hearing. 

“If  that  unfortunate  time  comes  — 
and  I  say  unfortunate  for  the  people 
of  this  community  —  that  time  will 
come  when  Gannett,  with  its  much 
deeper  pockets  and  the  money  we’re 
willing  to  take  out  of  those  p'ockets, 
will  result  in  the  Detroit  News  being 
so  dominant  and  the  second  paper  so 
weak  that  the  Detroit  News  will  be 
able  to  operate  profitably  and  compe¬ 
titively  ultimately.  Whatever  ulti¬ 
mately  is,”  Neuharth  said. 

The  declaration  capped  a  terse 
exchange  between  the  an  attorney 
representing  five  unions  opposed  to 
the  JOA  and  the  Gannett  chairman, 
who  so  far  has  been  the  star  witness  at 
the  two-week  old  JOA  hearings. 

Administrative  law  judge  Morton 
Needelman  is  holding  the  hearings 
and  will  recommend  to  U.S.  Attorney 
General  Edwin  Meese  whether  the 
papers  should  merge  business  and 
production  operations  to  form  the 
largest-ever  merger  in  the  history  of 
the  17-year-old  Newspaper  Preserva¬ 
tion  Act. 

Unions’  attorney  Eugene  Driker 
began  the  line  of  questioning  by  sug¬ 
gesting  that  Gannett,  which  bought 
the  Detroit  News  in  1986  as  part  of  the 
$7 17-million  purchase  of  Evening 
News  Association,  has  manuevered 
purposely  to  get  a  JOA  —  though  it  is 
Knight-Ridder’s  Free  Press  that  has 
filed  as  the  act’s  “failing  newspaper.” 

“The  fact  is,”  Driker  said,  “it’s 
Gannett  that  needs  the  JOA  to  justify 
the  investment  in  the  Detroit  News, 
isn’t  that  so?” 

“No,  sir,”  Neuharth  answered 
quickly. 

“It’s  Gannett,”  the  attorney  con¬ 
tinued,  “that  needs  the  JOA  to  get  the 
kind  of  returns  on  [investment]  it  is 
used  to,  isn’t  that  so?” 

“No,  sir,”  Neuharth  shot  back. 

In  fact,  Neuharth  said  at  another 
point,  the  market-leading  Detroit 


Al  Neuharth 

Gannett  chairman  testifies 


News  is  willing  to  go  into  a  JOA  for  a 
mixture  of  business  —  and 
sentimental  —  reasons. 

In  written  testimony,  he  traced  his 
feelings  back  to  the  failure  of  SoDak 
Sports,  a  newspaper  Neuharth 
founded  as  a  young  man  in  the  1950s. 


See  related  Detroit  JOA  story  on 
page  24a. 


“Perhaps  my  experience  with  the 
death  of  the  SoDak  Sports  makes  me 
especially  sensitive  to  the  painful  con¬ 
sequences  of  the  death  of  any  news¬ 
paper,”  he  wrote. 

“1  personally  have  some  sentimen¬ 
tal  feelings  for  this  newspaper,”  said 
Neuharth,  who  was  an  editor  at  the 


Detroit  Free  Press  from  1960  to  1963. 

“It  would  not  have  given  me  any 
satisfaction  to  make  moves  that 
would  lead  to  the  demise  of  the  Free 
Press.  My  goal  was  to  help  its  survi¬ 
val,”  he  said  on  the  stand. 

“1  almost  get  choked  up  about  it,” 
Neuharth  said  later  at  an  impromptu 
press  conference  during  the  hearing’s 
lunch  break. 

Neuharth,  dressed  in  a  gray  shirt, 
tie  and  elegant  suit  —  with  a  “Detroit 
News  Number  1”  pin  on  his  lapel  — 
delighted  news  cameramen  for 
Detroit  tv  stations  by  arriving  and 
leaving  the  court  in  a  black  limousine. 

The  proposed  split  in  profits  — 
which,  after  five  years,  will  be 
divided  50-50  between  Gannett  and 
Knight-Ridder  for  the  next  hundred 
years  —  has  led  JOA  opponents  to 
suggest  that  the  Free  Press  is  not  all 
that  weak.  They  argue  that  if  the  Free 
Press  is  in  a  position  to  fail  without  the 
JOA,  why  would  Gannett  agree  to 
share  so  much  of  the  profits  once  the 
JOA  is  in  effect. 

However,  the  50-50  split  was  a 
trade-off  for  Knight-Ridder’s  agree¬ 
ing  to  give  Gannett  three  of  the  five 
directors  of  the  corporation  that  will 
run  the  JOA,  according  to  Alvah  H. 
Chapman.  The  Knight-Ridder  chair¬ 
man  and  chief  executive  officer  began 
his  testimony  in  the  hearing  as  Neu¬ 
harth  finished  his  own. 

“Gannett  insisted  on  ultimate  con¬ 
trol  in  the  general  management  of  the 
JOA,  while  Knight-Ridder  consid¬ 
ered  the  profit  arrangement  of  great 
importance,”  Chapman  said  in  writ¬ 
ten  testimony. 

In  his  own  testimony,  Neuharth 
said  Gannett’s  experience  with  its  six 
JOA  papers  had  convinced  it  that  the 
agreements  work  only  if  it  has  con¬ 
trol.  A  case  in  point,  Neuharth  said, 
was  the  situation  when  Gannett 
owned  the  Nashville  Banner  in  a  JOA 
with  the  market-leading  Nashville 
Tennessean.  In  that  market  it  did  not 
control  the  management  of  the  JOA. 

“Under  that  arrangement,  nothing 
happened  in  Nashville.  The  result 
was  a  lessening  of  the  quality  of  both 
newspapers  and  a  serious  hampering 
(Continued  on  pa  fie  24d) 
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Issues  of  the  Information  Age: 

The  waybeyond  Babel. 


Tmagine  trying 
J.  to  build  a 
railroad  system  if 
every  locomotive 
manufacturer 
used  a  different 
track  gauge. 

Every  local  stretch 
of  railroad  had 
its  own  code  of 
signals.  And  in 
order  to  ride  a 
train,  you  needed 
to  know  the 
gauges  and  the 
signals  and 
the  switching 
procedures  and 
the  route  and  the  conductor’s 
odd  pronunciation  of  the 
station  names. 

The  business  of  moving 
and  managing  information  is 
in  a  similar  state  today 
Machines  can’t  always  talk  to 
each  other.  Proprietary  sys¬ 
tems  and  networks  abound, 
with  suppliers  often  jockey¬ 
ing  to  make  theirs  the  de 
facto  standard.  The  enormous 
potential  of  the  Information 
Age  is  being  dissipated  by 
incompatibility 

The  solution,  as  we  see  it,  is 
common  standards  which 
would  allow  electronic  systems 
in  one  or  many  locations  to 
work  together.  People  will  be 
informed  and  in  control, 
while  the  systems  exchange. 


process,  and  act  on  informa¬ 
tion  automatically 

AT&T  is  working  with 
national,  international,  and 
industry-wide  organizations 
to  set  up  comprehensive, 
international  standards  to  be 
shared  by  everyone  who  uses 
and  provides  information 
technology  We  think  it’s  time 
for  everyone  in  our  industry 
to  commit  to  developing  firm, 
far-reaching  standards.  The 
goal:  to  provide  our  customers 
with  maximum  flexibility  and 
utility  Then,  they  can  decide 
how  and  with  whom  to  work. 

We  foresee  a  time  when  the 
promise  of  the  Information 
Age  will  be  realized.  People 
will  participate  in  a  world¬ 
wide  Telecommunity  through 
a  vast,  global  network  of  net¬ 
works,  the  merging  of  com¬ 
munications  and  computers. 
They’ll  be  able  to  handle 


information  in  any  form- 
conversation,  data,  images, 
text— as  easily  as  they  make  a 
phone  call  today 
The  science  is  here  now. 
The  technology  is  coming 
along  rapidly  But  only  with 
compatibility  will  the  barriers 
to  Telecommunity  recede. 

Telecommunity  is  our  goal. 
Technology  is  our  means* 
We’re  committed  to  leading 
the  way 


atbt 
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LEGAL  BRIEFS- 


Va.  Beach  mayor 
seeks  $6.6  million 
against  two  papers 

Virginia  Beach,  Va.,  Mayor  Robert 
G.  Jones  has  filed  a  S6. 6-million  law¬ 
suit  against  the  Virginian-Pilot  and 
the  Ledger-Star,  alleging  that  the 
newspapers  libeled  him  in  reporting 
his  involvement  in  a  land  deal  and  his 
bid  for  a  position  in  the  city  court 
system. 

The  suit,  filed  May  20  in  Circuit 
Court,  says  that  published  material 
was  slanderous  and  “part  of  a  plan  or 
scheme”  by  the  newspapers  that 
injured  his  reputation,  held  him  up  to 
ridicule,  caused  him  anguish,  cost 
him  potential  votes  and  deprived  his 
law  practice  of  income.  The  suit  said 
the  material  falsely  implied  that  he 
was  guilty  of  conflict  of  interest. 

Court  papers  were  served  on  the 
defendants  May  26. 

Named  as  defendants  were  Land¬ 
mark  Communications  Inc.,  the  Nor¬ 
folk-based  publisher  of  the  Virginian- 
Pilot  and  Ledger-Star;  the  Beacon, 
the  community  news  section  of  the 
newspapers  circulated  in  Virginia 
Beach;  Richard  F.  Barry  Ill,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Landmark  Communications 
and  publisher  of  the  two  newspapers; 
and  Rose  Ellen  O'Connor,  a  staff 
writer. 

Barry  said;  “We  feel  the  suit  is 
without  merit.  Our  response  will  be 
spelled  out  in  the  legal  papers  filed 
with  the  court.” 

Jones  seeks  $1.25  million  in  com¬ 
pensatory  damages  and  $5.35  million 
in  punitive  damages. 

—  AP 

Are  teachers 
public  officials? 

Is  a  public  school  teacher  a  public 
official  and,  if  so,  to  what  extent  is 
one  afforded  protection  from  newspa¬ 
per  comment  and  criticism? 

Those  are  among  the  questions 
being  raised  on  an  appeal  to  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  Supreme  Court. 

Lawyers  for  Vernelle  M.  Lipscomb 
are  asking  the  court  to  reinstate  a  $1- 
million  libel  award  against  Richmond 
Newspapers  Inc.  The  award  had  been 
ruled  excessive  by  a  Richmond  Cir¬ 
cuit  court  judge  and  reduced  to 
$100,000. 

At  issue  is  a  story  published  Aug. 
16,  1981,  by  Charles  Cox,  education 
writer  of  the  Richmond  Times-Dis- 
pa:ch.  The  story  discussed  at  length 
efforts  by  some  parents  to  have  Miss 


Lipscomb,  a  teacher  at  the  city’s 
Thomas  Jefferson  High  School, 
removed  on  grounds  that  she  was 
incompetent  and  abusive  to  children. 

Neither  Miss  Lipscomb  nor  school 
officials  would  be  quoted  for  the 
story. 

In  addition  to  the  award  against  the 
paper,  Cox,  who  still  covers  educa¬ 
tion  for  the  Times-Dispatch,  was 
assessed  a  penalty  of  $45,000.  Both 
sides  then  appealed. 

Lawyers  for  the  defense  say  a  full 
review  will  show  that  no  libel  verdict 
of  any  type  is  warranted  and  that  its 
story  was  not  false. 

In  its  ruling,  the  lower  court  had 
said  that  Miss  Lipscomb  was  a  public 
official,  a  decision  her  lawyers  are 
contesting.  Public  officials  are  gener¬ 
ally  afforded  less  protection  from  alle¬ 
gations  that  may  be  considered  libel¬ 
ous  than  are  private  citizens. 

A  decision  in  the  case  is  expected 
Sept.  4.  Richmond  Newspapers  Inc., 
which  also  publishes  the  Richmond 
News  Leader,  is  a  subsidiary  of 
Media  General. 


Media  groups  fight 
for  radio  reporter 
in  court  brief 

Two  news  media  groups  have  filed 
friend-of-the-court  briefs  in  Tennes¬ 
see  Supreme  Court  in  Knoxville  in 
support  of  a  Chattanooga  radio  news 
reporter,  whose  right  not  to  reveal  the 
identity  of  a  confidential  source  is 
being  challenged  by  the  state’s  dis¬ 
trict  attorney  general. 

In  their  briefs,  the  Reporters  Com¬ 
mittee  for  Freedom  of  the  Press  and 
the  National  Association  of  Broad¬ 
casters  argue  that  the  information  is 
privileged  under  both  Tennessee’s 
shield  law  and  the  state  constitution. 

The  reporter  was  subpoenaed 
before  the  grand  jury  of  Hamilton 
County  in  July  1986  to  identify  a  man 
who  had  claimed  on  the  air  to  have 
killed  someone,  but  who  had  never 
been  caught  by  police.  The  interview 
was  part  of  a  series  WOOD  aired  con¬ 
cerning  unsolved  murders  in  the 
Chattanooga  area. 

‘Son  of  Sam’  law 
challenged  in  suit 

Simon  and  Schuster  has  filed  suit  in 
federal  court  in  Manhattan  challeng¬ 
ing  the  constitutionality  of  a  New 
York  State  law  that  bars  criminals 


from  collecting  profits  from  books 
written  about  their  crimes. 

The  suit  was  filed  in  connection 
with  the  publisher’s  best-selling 
book,  Wiseguy,  written  by  Nicho¬ 
las  Pileggi,  which  tells  the  story  of 
self-confessed  mobster  Henry  Hill. 

According  to  reports,  the  suit 
claims  the  New  York  State  Crime 
Victims  Board  notified  Simon  and 
Schuster  in  June  that  Wiseguy  fell 
under  the  “Son  of  Sam”  law  and 
demanded  all  royalties  to  Hill  that  had 
been  paid  already,  as  well  as  any  to  be 
paid  in  the  future. 

The  suit  maintains  that  the  law  vio¬ 
lates  First  Amendment  rights,  and  it 
notes  that  the  board  is  seeking 
$96,000  that  has  already  been  paid  on 
Hill’s  behalf  to  his  literary  agent. 

The  “Son  of  Sam”  statute  was 
named  for  serial  killer  David  Berko- 
witz,  who  stood  to  profit  from 
accounts  of  murders  he  committed 
around  the  New  York  area  in  the 
1970s. 

Ownership  dispute 
is  settled 

A  federal  judge  in  Concord,  N.H., 
has  approved  a  settlement  in  a  five- 
year-old  lawsuit  over  ownership  of 
the  Union  Leader  and  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Sunday  News. 

Under  the  agreement,  approved  by 
U.S.  District  Judge  Martin  Loughlin, 
240  veteran  full-time  employees  will 
receive  ownership  shares  totaling 
25.6%  of  the  Union  Leader  Corp.  The 
workers  would  receive  shares  worth 
$2.7  million,  said  Ralph  Sullivan, 
lawyer  for  the  company. 

Pressman  Richard  Bergeron  sued 
Nackey  Loeb,  publisher  of  the  news¬ 
papers,  and  the  William  Loeb  Union 
Leader  Trust,  which  was  established 
by  her  husband,  the  former  publisher, 
two  years  before  his  death  in  1981. 

Bergeron  said  Loeb  had  promised 
that  upon  his  death  the  papers  would 
be  turned  over  to  the  employees. 
Bergeron  charged  that  Loeb  deceived 
and  defrauded  the  employees  by  set¬ 
ting  up  the  trust,  which  won’t  dissolve 
for  an  estimated  40  years,  to  run  the 
papers. 

Lawyers  for  Mrs.  Loeb  and  the 
trust  argued  that  the  trust  was  estab¬ 
lished  to  ward  off  tax  consequences 
that  they  say  would  have  resulted  in  a 
forced  sale  of  a  controlling  interest  in 
the  newspapers. 

Under  the  agreement,  the  remain¬ 
ing  shares  of  the  corporation  eventu¬ 
ally  will  go  to  the  employees. 

—  AP 
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IKUMMONEINASIRIES 


THE  OWNER-MAHAGER 
KEY  TO  COMPETITIVENESS. 


American  business  and 
industry  were  founded  by  bold 
entrepreneurs  who  put  their  repu¬ 
tations  and  their  capital  on  the  line 
to  achieve  their  proht  and  growth 
objectives. 

Today,  intense  global  com¬ 
petition  has  forced  many  corpora¬ 
tions  to  rethink  their  strategies  and 
reexamine  their  product  offerings. 
To  maintain  their  market  share, 
many  corporations  are  returning  to 
the  values  and  incentives  that  orig¬ 
inally  built  our  companies  and  our 
economy.  They’re  realigning  the 
interests  of  owners  and  managers 
and  finding  new  ways  to  enhance 
profits  and  productivity. 

MANAGEMENT  AS  A  SCARa 
RESOURCL 

In  today’s  markets,  capital 
is  no  longer  a  scarce  resource.  But 
strong  management  is.  At  Drexel 
Burnham,  weVe  found  that  a  com¬ 
pany’s  long-term  success  or  failure 
is  directly  related  to  the  quality  of 
its  managers.  Their  experience, 
vision,  values,  and  incentives  will 
determine  whether  the  company 
puts  its  capital  to  productive  use. 

As  it  happens,  some  of 
America’s  best  managers  are  run¬ 
ning  some  of  our  nation’s  small  and 
medium-sized  companies.  While 
these  businesses  may  lack  the  size, 
history,  and  capital  structure  to 
qualify  for  investment  grade  rat¬ 
ings,  many  of  them  are  rapidly 
growing,  financially  strong,  and 
well  positioned  in  their  markets.  In 
fact,  93%  of  the  companies  in 
Financial  World'?,  “Top  Growth  500” 
are  not  investment  grade. 

Over  the  last  three  years, 
the  1,200  non-investment  grade 
companies  that  have  issued  high 


yield  bonds  have  shown  much 
faster  growth  in  revenues  and 
employment  than  investment  grade 
companies. 

lOOKINGPORfHEBEST 

MANAGERS. 

We’ve  found  that  owner- 
managers  tend  to  be  the  best  man¬ 
agers.  As  owners  and  risk-takers, 
they  have  a  direct  personal  and 
financial  stake  in  the  companies 
they  run.  As  a  result,  they  tend  to 
be  highly  motivated,  sharply 
focused,  and  tough  minded.  They 
certainly  don’t  need  to  be  prodded 
from  the  outside  to  provide  value  to 
shareholders.  They’re  not  afraid  to 
incur  debt  or  sell  off  unproductive 
assets. 

Today’s  owner-managers 
represent  a  new  breed  of  American 
entrepreneurs.  They’re  building  on 
a  tradition  that  dates  back  to  Edi¬ 
son,  Ford,  Carnegie,  Drexel,  Mor¬ 
gan,  and  Bell-  a  tradition  that  built 
the  most  powerful  economy  in  the 
history  of  the  world  and  paid  for 
the  highest  standard  of  living  ever 
imagined. 

OVVNER-MANAGERSAND 

GROWTH. 

Like  the  founding  fathers 
of  American  business  and  industry. 


our  clients  own  a  substantial  stake 
in  the  companies  they  run.  In  fact, 
while  managers  of  the  Fortune  500 
only  own  1%  of  their  companies, 
among  our  corporate  clients,  man¬ 
agement  ownership  runs  about  25%. 

A  1983  study  by  McKinsey  & 
Company  found  that  in  companies 
with  sales  and  profit  growth  rates 
nearly  double  that  of  the  economy 
as  a  whole,  managers  own  an  aver¬ 
age  of  about  30%  of  their  compa¬ 
nies’  stock. 

Many  economists  praise  us 
for  our  new  ideas  and  new  concepts 
in  finance.  But  one  of  our  most 
fundamental  ideas  about  competi¬ 
tiveness  is  a  return  to  American 
basics.  The  10,000  people  of  Drexel 
Burnham  back  the  managers  who 
put  themselves  “on  the  line.”  Our 
commitment  is  to  American  enter¬ 
prise  and  the  profit  incentives  that 
can  help  our  nation  prosper.  Drexel 
Burnham  is  proud  to  serve  the 
high-growth  companies  of  the  high 
yield  market. 

CONTINUING  THE  DIALOGUL 

This  has  been  a  part  of  our 
continuing  series  on  important, 
controversial  and  complex  issues 
that  challenge  American  competi¬ 
tiveness.  We  welcome  your  reac¬ 
tions  and  questions.  Write: 
Frederick  W.  McCarthy,  Drexel 
Burnham  Lambert,  60  Broad 
Street,  Room  1111,  New  York,  New 
York  10004. 


Drexel  Buraham 

Helping  People  Manage  Change. 
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NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


The  Daily  News  of  Los  Angeles  has 
named  a  new  publisher  and  editor. 

R.  Steven  Morris,  vice  president/ 
advertising  of  the  Denver  Post,  was 
appointed  publisher;  and  Robert  W. 
Burdick  was  promoted  from  manag¬ 
ing  editor/news  to  editor. 

Before  going  to  the  Post,  Morris 
was  vice  president/advertising  at  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  and  also  had  held 
advertising  positions  at  the  New  York 
Daily  News  and  the  Kansas  City  Star. 

Burdick,  who  joined  the  Los 
Angeles  paper  in  1984,  had  been  with 
the  Denver  Post  as  managing  editor 
for  business  and  special  projects.  Pre¬ 
viously  he  held  editing  positions  at  the 
San  Jose  Mercury  News  and  the 
Wichita  Eagle-Beacon  and  was  a 
reporter  at  the  Miami  Herald. 

*  *  * 

Pamela  Hollie  Kluge,  formerly 
Sunday  business  columnist  for  the 
New  York  Times,  is  now  director  of 
the  Knight-Bagehot  Fellowship  Pro¬ 
gram  in  Economics  and  Business 
Journalism  at  the  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity  Graduate  School  of  Journalism. 

Kluge  succeeds  Mary  Bralove, 
who  stepped  down  as  director  and 
will  serve  as  senior  adviser. 


McNAUGHT 


IN  THE 
BEGINNING 
THERE  WAS 

U^UCL'FF 


. .  the  nation’s  feline 
fetish  first  became 
apparent  in  1973 
when  George  Gately 
introduced  Heathcliff.” 

—  Mary  Vespa 
PEOPLE  Magazine 

Call  collect  (203)  661-4990 

The  McNaught  Syndicate 
537  Steamboat  Road 
Greenwich,  Ct.  06830 


Kluge,  who  writes  professionally 
as  Pamela  Hollie,  began  her  career  as 
a  staff  reporter  for  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  in  the  Philadelphia  and  New 
York  bureaus.  In  1976  she  heldaGan- 
nett  Fellowship  in  Asian  Studies  at 
the  University  of  Hawaii  and  then 
joined  the  Times,  where  she  also  has 
served  as  national  correspondent  in 
Los  Angeles  and  as  Southeast  Asian 
correspondent,  filing  business  stories 
from  the  Philippines,  Australia  and 
Indonesia. 

*  *  * 

Kerry  Slagle  was  recently  named 
managing  editor  of  the  Sarasota  Her¬ 
ald-Tribune.  He  succeeded  Diane 
McFarlin,  who  moved  to  executive 
editor  of  the  Gainesville  (Fla.)  Sun. 
Both  newspapers  are  owned  by  The 
New  York  Times  Co. 

Klagle  moved  to  Florida  after  the 
past  six  years  at  the  Dallas  Times 
Herald,  where  his  positions  included 
serving  as  editor  of  the  newspaper’s 
Westward  Magazine,  and  as  assistant 
managing  editor  and  managing  editor- 
features. 

A  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Missouri  School  of  Journalism,  Slagle 
has  held  management  posts  in  several 
areas,  including  executive  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  an  edi¬ 
tor  with  Inside  Sports  magazine,  and 
with  the  Trenton  Times,  the  Palm 
Beach  Post,  the  Miami  Herald  and 
the  Las  Vegas  Review-Journal. 

*  *  * 

Josh  Friedman  has  been  appointed 
United  Nations  correspondent  for 
Newsday,  Long  Island. 

Also  named  to  new  posts  are  Rex 
Smith,  who  moved  to  Albany  bureau 
chief  and  Miriam  Pawell,  who 
became  deputy  Long  Island  editor  for 
politics  and  government. 

Friedman  joined  Newsday  in  1982 
and  has  been  with  New  York  News- 
day  since  1983  with  both  domestic 
and  foreign  reporting  assignments. 


He  previously  was  editor-in-chief  of 
Soho  News,  an  investigative  reporter 
at  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and 
Albany  bureau  chief  for  the  New  York 
Post. 

Smith  has  been  covering  Suffolk 
County  government  for  Newsday  and 
recently  was  awarded  the  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  distinguished  Service 
Award  for  general  reporting  on  a 
decade  of  cases  handled  by  the  Suf¬ 
folk  County  Police  Homicide  Divi¬ 
sion. 

Pawell  joined  the  newspaper  in 
December  1980  from  the  Albany 
(N.Y.)  Times-Union. 

*  *  * 

Robert  J.  Cochnar  is  the  newly 
named  editor  and  vice  president  of  the 
Anderson  (S.C.)  Independent-Mail,  a 
Harte-Hanks  newspaper.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Richard  L.  Gorrell,  who 
remains  with  the  newspaper  as  asso¬ 
ciate  editor. 

Cochnar  has  been  executive  proj¬ 
ects  editor  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  for  the  past  three  years.  He 
previously  was  deputy  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  San  Jose  Mercury  News. 
Earlier,  Cochner  was  with  Newspa¬ 
per  Enterprise  Association  in  New 
York,  where  he  served  as  managing 
editor,  executive  editor,  editorial 
director  and  vice  president. 

*  *  * 

Glen  Mohnkern  Jr.  was  recently 
named  managing  editor  of  The  Der¬ 
rick,  Oil  City,  Pa.,  in  a  promotion 
from  news  editor.  He  retains  respon¬ 
sibility  for  news  content  and  assumes 
the  duties  of  Bud  Pelaghi,  who 
retired  as  executive  editor. 


—  NEWSPEOPLE  EDITOR 
LENORA  WILLIAMSON 
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Victoria  Graham,  Associated 
Press  chief  of  bureau  in  New  Delhi  for 
the  past  three  years,  is  moving  to 
chief  correspondent  at  the  United 
Nations  in  New  York. 

She  will  be  succeeded  in  India  by 
Earleen  Fisher,  a  supervisor  on  the 
foreign  desk  in  New  York  and  a  vet¬ 
eran  AP  foreign  correspondent. 

At  the  United  Nations,  Graham 
succeeds  Otto  Doelling,  who  has 
been  named  an  executive  assistant  in 
the  World  Services  division.  New 
York. 

Graham,  a  native  of  San  Mateo, 
Calif.,  joined  AP  in  Indianapolis  in 
1972  and  since  then  has  worked  in  San 
Francisco,  in  national  writing  in  New 
York,  and  as  chief  of  bureau  in  Bei¬ 
jing,  China.  She  became  New  Delhi 
bureau  chief  in  1984. 

Fisher,  a  native  of  Milford,  Ind., 
joined  AP  in  Indianapolis  in  1968, 
transferred  to  the  New  York  general 
desk,  and  in  1977  resigned  to  free¬ 
lance  for  AP  and  other  organizations 
in  Cairo  and  Beirut.  She  rejoined  the 
news  cooperative  in  1981  in  Beirut, 
transferred  to  Tel  Aviv,  and  in  1983 
returned  to  the  foreign  desk  as  super¬ 
vising  editor  for  foreign  news  to  U.S. 
morning  newspapers. 

Doelling,  a  New  Yorker  who  joined 
AP  in  1961,  has  served  in  Albany, 
Syracuse,  and  in  New  York  on  the 
World  Services  desk.  He  had  several 
assignments  in  West  Germany  from 
1965  to  1977  and  was  chief  Middle 
East  correspondent  until  1980  when 
he  returned  to  New  York  to  cover  the 
U.N. 

*  *  * 

John  M.  Szefc  has  become  associ¬ 
ate  publisher  of  the  Middletown 
(N.Y.)  Times  Herald-Record  and 
Sunday  Record  and  William  T.  Ken¬ 
nedy  was  promoted  to  general  man¬ 
ager  from  assistant  general  manager. 

Szefc,  who  also  was  named  execu¬ 
tive  vice  president,  has  charge  of  the 
day-to-day  internal  operations  of  the 
newspaper. 

R.  John  Van  Kleeck,  president 
and  publisher,  said  the  promotions 
give  him  more  time  to  spend  on  the 
$30-million  expansion  program  now 
under  way. 

Szefc,  with  the  newspaper  22 
years,  worked  10  years  in  writing  and 
editing  positions,  and  since  then  in 
management,  most  recently  as  gen¬ 
eral  manager. 

Kennedy  joined  The  Record  in  1979 
as  editor  and  became  assistant  gen¬ 
eral  manager  last  year.  He  began  his 
career  as  a  reporter  for  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bulletin  in  1969  and  held  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  reporting  and  editing  positions 
before  joining  the  Boston  Herald 
American  in  1976  and  served  as  man¬ 
aging  editor. 


Jeanne  Caswell  Gates  has  been 
named  marketing  director  of  South¬ 
ern  California  Publishing  Co.,  a 
Scripps  Howard  company  in  South 
Gate. 

Gates  previously  was  retail  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Daily  News  of 
Los  Angeles.  Earlier  she  held  various 
advertising,  marketing  and  promotion 
posts  at  the  Detroit  News,  the  Miami 
Herald,  The  Desert  Sun  Publishing 
Co.,  Palm  Springs;  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin,  and  was  creative  coordina¬ 
tor  for  the  San  Jose  Mercury-News 
and  women’s  editor  of  the  Santa 
Clara  Journal. 

*  *  * 

Ruth  Seymour,  a  staff  writer  for 
the  Detroit  Free  Press,  has  assumed 
direction  of  the  Wayne  State  Univer¬ 
sity  Journalism  Institute  for  Minori¬ 
ties.  Her  appointment  was  made  pos¬ 
sible  through  a  grant  from  the  Knight 
Foundation. 

Seymour  succeeds  Luther  Keith, 
an  assistant  city  editor  of  the  Detroit 
News  who  was  loaned  to  the  univer¬ 
sity  to  establish  the  institute  in  1985. 

Seymour  has  covered  general  news 
and  lifestyle  for  the  Free  Press,  as 
well  as  serving  as  religion  writer  and 
reporting  from  Nicaragua  war  zones 
in  1984.  She  has  also  worked  at  the 


Detroit  News  and  interned  at  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor. 

Seymour  is  married  to  W.  Kim 
Heron,  city-county  bureau  reporter 
for  the  Free  Press. 

«  4:  4: 

Ken  Prillhart,  editor  and  general 
manager  of  the  Columbian  Progress 
in  Columbia,  was  elected  president  of 
the  Mississippi  Press  Association  at 
the  121st  annual  convention  in  Biloxi. 

Prillhart  began  his  newspaper 
career  at  the  Kingsport  (Tenn.) 
Times-News  and  in  1974  moved  to 
Mississippi,  serving  in  management 
of  several  newspapers  before  assum¬ 
ing  his  present  position  in  1985. 

Other  new  officers  are:  Charles 
Dunagin,  associate  publisher/editor 
of  the  McComb  Enterprise-Journal, 
vice  president  for  dailies;  Rubye  Del 
Young,  publisher  of  the  Itawamba 
County  Times,  Fulton,  vice  president 
for  weeklies;  and  Louis  P.  Cashman 
III,  publisher  of  the  Vicksburg  Eve¬ 
ning  Post,  treasurer. 

Norman  Van  Liew,  publisher  and 
editor  of  the  Bolivar  Commercial, 
Cleveland,  past  president,  retains  a 
seat  on  the  board  and  also  will  serve 
as  chairman  of  the  MPA  Foundation. 


John  A.  Park,  Jr.  &  Son 
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John  J.  Grimes,  54,  publisher  of  He  had  been  an  Associated  Press  vice  Pulitzer  in  1949  based  on  report- 

the  Irish  Echo,  a  weekly  newspaper  reporter  in  Dallas,  a  farm  trade  paper  ing  by  Thiem,  who  along  with  Roy  J. 

serving  Irish-Americans,  died  July  26  editor  in  San  Antonio  and  was  active  Harris  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch, 

at  his  home  in  Pound  Ridge,  N.Y.,  of  in  continuing  education  programs  in  uncovered  51  newspapermen  secretly 

an  apparent  heart  attack.  the  Dallas  public  schools.  on  the  payroll  of  then-Governor 

He  had  been  publisher  of  the  news-  *  *  *  Dwight  Green.  In  1956,  Thiem  won 

paper,  which  circulates  in  and  around  John  H.  Morris,  64,  former  man-  the  second  prize  for  his  newspaper  for 
New  York  City  and  by  mail  across  the  ager  of  the  classified  advertising  coverage  of  an  embezzlement  case 

country,  since  1978  when  he  sue-  department  of  The  Record,  Hacken-  that  led  to  conviction  of  the  Illinois 

ceeded  his  late  father,  Patrick  J.  sack,  N.J.,  died  recently.  He  had  auditor  of  public  accounts. 

Grimes.  worked  for  the  newspaper  29  years.  After  graduating  from  the  Univer- 

Born  in  the  Bronx,  N.Y.,  he  was  ^  ,1.  sity  of  Illinois  in  1921,  he  had  edited 

graduated  from  Manhattan  College  Prairie  Farmer  magazine  and  was 

and  served  m  the  U.S.  Navy  from  Joseph  Quentin  Riznik,  84,  a  information  officer  for  the  Illinois 
1954  to  1957  as  a  pilot  aboard  the  retired  newspaper,  magazine  and  Agricultural  Association  and  then 

aircraft  carrier  U.S.S.  Coral  Sea.  CBS  radio  news  writer,  died  July  19of  became  farm  editor  of  the  Daily  News 

Grimes  served  as  vice  president  cancer.  Jp  1942  and  exposed  wartime  black 

and  general  manager  of  the  newspa-  Early  in  his  career,  he  was  a  corre-  rnarketing  in  beef  and  veal  before  a 

per  after  leaving  the  Navy  and  started  spondent  in  Paris  for  the  Chicago  Tri-  congressional  committee, 

a  Boston  edition  in  1981.  bune  and  later  a  reporter  for  the  San  Thiem  retired  from  journalism  in 

His  wife,  Claire  O’Gara  Grimes,  Francisco  Examiner  and  the  now-  1962  and  later  was  elected  an  at-large 

succeeds  him  as  publisher.  defunct  New  York  American.  representative  to  the  Illinois  House  of 

*  *  *  *  *  *  Representatives. 

Kenneth  H.  Kitch,  79,  a  professor  E.  George  Thiem,  90,  who  won 
of  communications  arts  at  California  two  public  service  Pulitzer  Prizes  for  *  *  * 

State  Polytechnic  University,  San  the  Chicago  Daily  News  with  his  Ken  Williams,  67,  a  former 

Luis  Obispo,  for  23  years,  died  of  a  investigative  reporting,  died  in  an  Detroit  News  sportswriter  who  spe- 

stroke  recently  in  Kerrville,  Texas,  Evanston,  Ill.,  nursing  home  on  July  cialized  in  prep  sports  coverage  dur- 

where  he  had  living  since  his  retire-  8,  his  90th  birthday.  ing  his  37  years  with  the  newspaper, 

ment  in  1973.  The  Daily  News  won  a  public  ser-  died  July  21  at  his  Detroit  home. 
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Flip-flop  opinions  dominate  JOA  hearings 

Opponents  of  the  proposed  Detroit  newspaper  joint  operating  agreement 
contend  no  efforts  were  made  to  make  a  profit;  newspaper  execs  deny  that 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

The  federal  hearing  on  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  application  for  a  joint 
operating  agreement  with  the  Detroit 
News  continues  to  center  on  manage¬ 
ment  flip-flops. 

In  the  first  days  of  the  hearing, 
opponents  of  the  JOA  concentrated 
on  the  way  a  $70-million  loan  from 
Knight-Ridder  Inc.  to  its  subsidiary 
Free  Press  was  first  listed  as  a  debt, 
then  as  a  gift  —  and  then  as  a  gift 
again. 

More  recently,  the  JOA  opponents 
are  contrasting  the  often-optimistic 
appraisals  Free  Press  executives 
made  of  their  paper  before  the  JOA 
application  with  the  gloomy  assess¬ 
ments  they  have  made  since. 

For  example,  Detroit  Free  Press 
general  manager  Robert  J.  Hall  testi¬ 
fied  Aug.  6  and  7  he  had  misgivings 
about  the  paper’s  prospects  for  some 
time,  but  never  became  completely 
convinced  it  was  failing  until  after 
Knight-Ridder  announced  it  was 
seeking  a  joint  operating  agreement 
with  Gannett’s  Detroit  News.  Hall 
also  said  he  was  not  informed  of  JOA 
negotiations  between  Gannett  and 
Knight-Ridder  until  a  few  days  before 
the  application  was  announced. 

Now,  however.  Hall  testified,  if  the 
Free  Press  is  not  allowed  to  merge 
production  and  business  operations 
with  the  News,  “Knight-Ridder 
would  have  a  very  tough  decision  — 
and  I  think  they  would  close  it.” 

Hall  added  that  if  the  Free  Press  — 
which  says  it  has  suffered  operating 
losses  of  $78  million  since  1981  — had 
been  forced  to  go  it  alone  without 
Knight-Ridder  support  five  years  ago, 
“I  believe  the  Free  Press  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  closed  today.” 

Yet,  as  recently  as  March  26, 
1986  —  less  than  two  months  before 
Knight-Ridder  and  Gannett 
announced  the  JOA  application  — 
Hall  and  other  top  Free  Press  execu¬ 
tives  were  speaking  optimistically 
about  the  paper’s  future.  Readership 
was  up,  the  Detroit  economy  looked 
good,  and  the  News  was  keeping  its 
dominant  ad  market  share  position 
only  by  selling  off  the  rate  card,  the 
executives  told  a  Knight-Ridder  cor¬ 
porate  meeting  in  Boca  Raton,  Fla. 


Similarly,  several  corporate 
memos  were  introduced  in  which  the 
Free  Press  claimed  several  successes 
from  its  two  Operation  Tiger  promo¬ 
tion  campaigns,  which  started  in  1984 
and  cost,  according  to  testimony, 
about  $6  million. 

Under  cross-examination  from 
attorneys  representing  five  newspa¬ 
per  unions  and  the  Antitrust  Division 
of  the  U.S.  Justice  Department,  Free 
Press  general  manager  Hall  conceded 
that  the  new  $22-million  Riverfront 
printing  plant  was  not  expected  to 
improve  the  paper’s  position  until 
1987  —  after  the  JOA  was  filed.  In 
the  same  way,  there  was  testimony 
that  the  paper  had  not  projected  prof¬ 
its  before  1990  at  the  least. 


strongly  that  the  News  was  discount¬ 
ing  its  ad  prices  considerably.  Hall 
said. 

Ironically,  Hall  said  that  when  he 
learned  that  Gannett  had  bought  the 
Detroit  News  from  the  Evening  News 
Association,  he  believed  there  was  a 
chance  the  Free  Press  could  finally 
raise  its  prices. 

“Gannett  sort  of  had  the  reputation 
of  being  a  leader  in  circulation  pric¬ 
ing,”  Hall  said.  “They  generally 
charge  more  for  their  papers,  that  was 
my  understanding.” 

Instead,  Gannett  not  only  agreed  to 
allow  a  JOA,  but  Hall  said  he  discov¬ 
ered  from  the  documents  that  have 
emerged  before  the  federal  hearing 
that  the  News  ad  price  discounting 


Again  and  again,  the  two  lawyers  hammered  on  the 
unusually  low  pricing  of  advertising  and  circulation  of 
both  papers.  The  cover  price  of  the  Free  Press  is  200, 
for  example,  while  the  Detroit  News  is  just  150. 


Again  and  again,  the  two  lawyers 
hammered  on  the  unusually  low  pric¬ 
ing  of  advertising  and  circulation  of 
both  papers.  The  cover  price  of  the 
Free  Press  is  200,  for  example,  while 
the  Detroit  News  is  just  150. 

“What  we  have  here  is  a  request 
before  the  [U.S.]  Attorney  General 
for  a  legal  price-fixing.  The  prices  of 
the  Detroit  newspapers  are  incredibly 
low,”  Antitrust  Division  attorney 
Seymour  Dussman  told  the  hearing 
judge,  Morton  Needelman. 

“We’re  not  suggesting  there  was 
any  sort  of  nefarious  conduct  on  the 
part  of  either  company  .  .  .  [But]  the 
availability  of  the  JOA  has,  in  our 
view,  clearly  influenced  the  pricing  of 
both  parties  for  some  time.” 

Free  Press  executives  also  believed 
the  pricing  was  “irrational,”  as  Free 
Press  president  Jerome  S.  Tillis  put  it 
in  an  October  1985  memo.  However, 
the  same  memo  said  that  if  the  those 
prices  were  raised  “within  the  the 
limits  of  the  law  and  competitive  com¬ 
mon  sense”  there  was  a  great  poten¬ 
tial  for  profit. 

Free  Press  executives  believed 


was  not  that  deep. 

“We  were  surprised  to  see  that 
their  advertising  yield  was  greater 
than  we  anticipated,”  Hall  said. 

Under  questioning  from  the  news¬ 
paper’s  attorney  Philip  Locavara, 
Hall  firmly  denied  that  any  Knight- 
Ridder  executive  had  ever  foregone  a 
price  increase  in  order  to  inflate 
losses  —  and  thus  make  a  JOA 
approval  more  likely.  Similarly,  he 
said,  expenses  were  never  inflated  to 
boost  losses. 

Another  point  of  contention 
between  the  Free  Press  and  JOA 
opponents  has  been  whether  the 
“management  fees”  Knight-Ridder 
charged  its  subsidiary  were  boosted 
to  make  the  Detroit  paper’s  financial 
situation  look  worse. 

However,  in  testimony  Aug.  12 
Stewart  Kahn,  a  partner  with  Arthur 
Anderson  &  Co.,  said  his  calculations 
showed  that  Knight-Ridder  actually 
dramatically  undercharged  for  its 
management  services. 

“We’ve  observed  they  spend  an 
inordinate  amount  of  time  discussing 
(Continued  on  page  24d) 
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ship  and  some  delays,”  said  Stan 
Cloud,  deputy  Washington  bureau 
chief  of  Time  magazine.  “It  troubles 
me  we  had  so  little  control.  It  was 
almost  completely  under  the  control 
of  the  Pentagon.  That  wasn’t  so  much 
trouble  this  time,  but  I  can  foresee 
circumstances  under  which  it  could 
be  a  big  problem." 

Cloud  said  limiting  the  pool’s  dura¬ 
tion  makes  it  “a  media  event  rather 
than  a  pool”  and  bureau  chiefs 
“should  have  been  consulted”  before 
ending  it. 

“We  feel  the  pool  did  what  it  was 
supposed  to  do,”  said  Navy  Capt. 
Steven  C.  Taylor,  a  DoD  spokesman. 
“By  and  large  I  think  we  were  all 
pretty  much  enthused  about  what  it 
did.” 

Taylor  said  the  pools  were  con¬ 
vened  to  cover  the  first  convoy  of  re¬ 
registered  Kuwaiti  tankers  under 
U.S.  escort.  He  said  other  means  of 
news  coverage  were  being  considered 
to  accommodate  at  least  55  media 
requests  to  accompany  the  Navy. 

“The  folks  back  in  the  States  were 
better  served  by  us  being  there  than 
by  not  being  there  —  despite  the 
flaws,”  Mark  Thompson,  Pulitzer 
Prize-winning  reporter  and  pool 
member  for  Knight-Ridder  newspa¬ 
pers,  said.  He  emphasized  that  the 
startup  problems  of  the  first  military 
combat  pool  since  Grenada  “do  not 
overshadow  the  overall  success.” 

“We  had  terrific  access.  They  gave 
us  pretty  much  the  run  of  the  ship,” 
said  AP  pool  reporter  Tim  Ahern, 
who  said  journalists  moved  freely  on 
the  bridge,  combat  center,  every¬ 
where  except  the  radio  room.  Report¬ 
ers  could  watch  radar  screens,  listen 
to  incoming  radio  messages  and 
examine  charts. 

Ahern,  on  the  bridge  of  a  Navy 
ship,  heard  the  first  reports  from  a 
Navy  officer  on  the  tanker  Bridgeton, 
which  was  flying  a  new  U.S.  flag 
when  it  struck  a  mine  that  tore  a  hole 
in  its  hull  and  could  have  sunk  one  of 
the  two  Navy  escort  ships  carrying  10 
pool  members  from  newspapers,  wire 
services,  radio  and  television. 

The  first  pool,  July  18-25,  included 
journalists  representing  television, 
radio,  wire  services,  newspapers  and 
news  magazines. 

It  took  off  from  Andrews  Air  Force 
Base  in  Virginia,  refueled  in  Germany 
and  landed  in  an  Arab  country  on  the 
Gulf  of  Oman.  It  was  split  between 
guided  missile  destroyer  U.S.S.  Kidd 
and  guided  missile  cruiser  U.S.S. 
Fox. 


Aboard  the  Kidd  were  Ahern, 
Cable  News  Network  correspondent 
Carl  Rochelle  with  two  crew  mem¬ 
bers  and  United  Press  International 
photographer  Doug  Mills.  On  the  Fox 
were  Time  reporter  Michael  Duffy 
and  photographer  Dennis  Brach, 
Washington  Times  reporter  Jim 
Dorsey,  Thompson  of  Knight-Ridder 
and  ABC  Radio  correspondent  John 
Bascom.  There  were  three  military 
escorts  for  the  10-member  pool. 

The  second  pool,  called  up  Aug.  1-4 
from  the  Middle  East,  was  based 
aboard  the  U.S.S.  LaSalle  and  con¬ 
sisted  of  AP  reporter  Richard  Pyle, 
Reuters  photographer  William 
Creighton  and  a  three-person  CNN 


Chief  Pentagon  spokesman  Robert 
Sims  said  he  held  the  dispatches  until 
the  Hormuz  passage  was  complete 
rather  than  censor  information  on  the 
convoy’s  movement.  He  deemed  it 
“a  judgement  call”  and  made  no  apol¬ 
ogy. 

“If  it’s  a  question  of  adding  to  risk 
or  endangering  American  lives  versus 
an  hour  or  two  of  releasing  a  report. 
I’ll  wait  an  hour  or  two,”  Sims  said. 

Another  DoD  spokesman.  Navy 
Capt.  Steven  Taylor,  said  reports  of 
convoy  were  embargoed,  with  report¬ 
ers’  consent,  until  after  the  passage. 

The  embargo  agreement  was  dis¬ 
puted  by  Knight-Ridder’s  Thompson, 
who  said  reporters  wrote  convoy 
information  supplied  by  the  ship’s 


Lewis  of  the  AP  said  military  officials  “overstepped’ 
the  ground  rules  and  “censored”  reports  by 
expunging  “material  they  found  embarrassing.  They 
had  no  business  doing  that.” 


Guidelines  forbade  reporting  any¬ 
thing  that  jeopardized  the  operational 
security  of  the  mission  or  of  person¬ 
nel. 

Information  gathered  by  the  pool 
was  shared  and  widely  disseminated. 

Some  of  the  problems  resulted 
because  the  pool,  convened  and  dis¬ 
banded  by  the  DoD,  was  stationed  on 
a  ship  at  sea  halfway  around  the  world 
and  in  a  war  zone  —  therefore 
subject  entirely  to  Navy  communica¬ 
tions.  But  questions  also  arose  about 
ground  rules  —  what  can  and 
can’t  be  said,  how  and  what  the  mili¬ 
tary  should  censor. 

Among  the  problems: 

•  Photographs,  audiotapes  and  vid¬ 
eotapes  of  the  Tuesday  ceremony  in 
which  Kuwaiti  tankers  were  given 
U.S.  flags  were  not  received  until  two 
days  later. 

DoD  said  delays  occurred  because 
the  reflagging  story  was  not  planned. 
Therefore,  Navy  transportation  was 
unavailable.  An  attempt  to  move 
materials  by  charter  boat  failed. 

Eventually,  Navy  helicopters 
moved  film,  video-  and  audiotape  to 
shore  almost  daily  to  nearby  cities, 
from  which  the  media  took  over. 

•  The  Pentagon  delayed  for  two 
days  the  first  pool  dispatches  con¬ 
cerning  strategic  details  of  the  convoy 
through  the  dangerous  Strait  of  Hor¬ 
muz,  releasing  them  after  the  pas¬ 
sage. 

Clark  Hoyt,  Knight-Ridder 
Washington  bureau  chief,  in  a  letter  to 
the  Pentagon,  called  it  “censorship 
by  delay.” 


captain. 

“1  figured  it  wasn’t  right  for  the 
press  to  withhold  what  our  captain 
gave  us  in  an  on-the-record  briefing,” 
Thompson  said.  He  said  he  assumed 
it  was  DoD’s  job  to  censor  informa¬ 
tion  deemed  to  jeopardize  the  mission 
and  release  it  later  —  not  to  hold 
entire  stories. 

“They  told  us  we  couldn’t  write 
about  matters  of  operations  security, 
but  that  was  not  clearly  defined,” 
Ahern  said. 

Lewis  of  the  AP  said  the  Pentagon 
“clearly  overreacted  to  problems  by 
sitting  on  the  story.”  He  said  he 
should  have  been  consulted  on  dis¬ 
puted  information  —  and  he  was 
during  the  second  pool. 

In  a  number  of  incidents,  refer¬ 
ences  to  where  the  convoy  would  be 
were  removed  voluntarily,  according 
to  reporters  and  military  spokesmen. 

•  In  other  instances,  military  offi¬ 
cials  objected  to  information  unre¬ 
lated  to  operational  security.  One 
report  dealt  with  a  beer-drinking  toast 
at  the  reflagging  ceremony  and 
another  reported  on  a  racist  anti-Ira¬ 
nian  banner  in  sailors’  quarters. 
While  reporters  successfully  fought 
to  keep  wording  on  the  banner,  a 
Navy  officer  killed  the  beer  passage. 

“It  was  not  our  intention  to  censor 
copy,  nor  do  I  believe  we  did,”  said 
Taylor  for  the  DoD.  He  said  military 
officials  discussed  with  reporters 
problems  they  found  in  copy. 

Another  escort  and  DoD  spokes¬ 
man,  Cmdr.  Robert  Prucha,  said  dis¬ 
patches  were  read  “from  the  stand- 
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point  only  of  security”  to  protect 
future  operations. 

Lewis  of  the  AP  said  military  offi¬ 
cials  “overstepped”  the  ground  rules 
and  “censored”  reports  by  expung¬ 
ing  “material  they  found  embarrass¬ 
ing.  They  had  no  business  doing 
that.” 

•  Thompson  said  ground  rules 
changed  several  times.  For  instance, 
he  said,  prior  review  of  copy  was 
extended  from  press  escorts  to  sev¬ 
eral  other  ships’  officers. 

•  In  other  instances,  Thompson 
said,  reporters  had  to  walk  a  fine  line, 
sometimes  “toning  down”  reports  of 
what  officers  said  after  they  reviewed 
copy  and  objected  to  seeing  sensitive 
information  that  they  had  accidently 
let  slip. 

•  There  were  other  logistical  prob¬ 
lems.  The  radio  reporter  had  diffi¬ 
culty  sending  audio  signals.  Print  sto¬ 
ries,  which  had  to  be  cleared  with 
various  officers,  sometimes  took  up 
to  three  hours  to  be  encoded  by  Navy 
personnel  in  preparation  for  transmis¬ 
sion.  Television  crews  relied  on  the 
Navy  to  get  tapes  ashore,  then  find 
satellite  uplinks  to  transmit  tapes. 
Still  photographers  had  to  find  news 
bureaus  able  to  process  and  transmit 


pictures. 

The  Navy  took  film  and  tapes  to 
neighboring  countries  such  as  Bah¬ 
rain,  where  the  various  media  col¬ 
lected  them.  Photos  and  tapes,  which 
were  not  censored,  were  often 
received  in  the  United  States  late  the 
same  day  they  were  shot.  Time  used  a 
series  of  messengers  to  get  undevel¬ 
oped  film  to  New  York,  where  it  was 
processed  and  distributed. 

There  were  several  suggestions  for 
improving  the  pool. 

Lewis  of  the  AP  said  logistics 
allowing  film  to  be  delivered  must  be 
facilitated  and  reporters  should  be 
better  trained  on  guidelines.  He  said 
“good  faith  and  planning”  could 
resolve  problems. 

Bill  Headline,  Washington  bureau 
chief  for  CNN,  which  was  hampered 
by  some  tape  handling  delays,  said  he 
would  like  to  see  better  planning  on 
the  mechanics  of  delivering  news 
items. 

The  Navy’s  Taylor  said  obvious 
improvements  could  include  better 
handoffs  of  materials,  facilities  for 
transmitting  audiotapes  and  protec¬ 
tion  for  video  equipment  from  radar. 

A  major  concern  will  be  how  to  deal 
with  “objectionable”  information. 


disputed  by  the  military  for  any  rea¬ 
son. 

Doug  Clifton,  Knight-Ridder 
Washington  news  editor,  said  he 
would  like  “some  mechanism”  to 
prevent  information  being  held. 

During  the  second  pool,  AP’s 
Lewis  said,  he  was  consulted  by  the 
Pentagon  about  a  story  containing 
information  about  the  whereabouts  of 
the  convoy  and  he  approved  the  dele¬ 
tion  of  a  sentence. 

“If  there’s  a  problem  with  copy, 
don’t  sit  on  it,  call  us  and  say  it  vio¬ 
lated  guidelines,”  Lewis  said. 

“All  this  talk  about  how  the  pool  is 
bought  out  is  a  lot  of  rot  because  I’d 
rather  be  there  and  get  the  story  than 
not  be  there,”  Time  reporter  Michael 
Duffy  said.  “1  didn’t  appreciate  until  1 
got  back  how  much  access  we  had.” 

He  said  getting  information  from 
the  military  in  Washington  was  like 
pulling  teeth,  but  in  the  pool  he  had 
access  to  classified  material. 

“Let’s  face  it,”  said  Clifton  of 
Knight-Ridder,  “the  Pentagon  has 
one  agenda  and  the  news  media  have 
another  agenda  and  quite  often  they 
are  in  conflict.” 

U.S.  military  operations  in  the  Per¬ 
sian  Gulf  are  testing  whether  those 
agendas  can  find  common  ground. 


Newly  formed  organization  to  fight  censorship  worldwide 


A  new  organization  in  London  — 
Article  19  —  has  joined  the  ranks  of 
journalistic  organizations  committed 
to  fighting  censorship  and  promoting 
freedom  of  the  press  around  the 
world. 

Article  19  was  the  brainchild  of  the 
late  Roderick  MacArthur,  a  former 
journalist.  His  children,  including 
Rick  MacArthur,  publisher  of  Har¬ 
pers  magazine  in  New  York,  have 
carried  out  his  wishes  to  make  avail¬ 
able  adequate  funding  for  three  years 
through  the  J.  R.  MacArthur  Founda¬ 
tion. 

Kevin  Boyle,  director  of  Article  19 
at  90  Borough  High  Street,  London, 
described  the  organization  to  E&P. 

“The  idea,  in  a  nutshell,  is  to  treat 
the  state  of  freedom  of  expression  and 
information  in  the  world  as  serious 
human  rights  issues,  to  promote 
greater  consciousness  of  the  ideals  of 
Article  19  of  the  Universal  Declara¬ 
tion,  from  which  we  get  our  title,  to 
actively  oppose  censorsip  and  all 
denials  of  the  freedom  to  seek, 
receive  and  impart  information  and 
ideas  without  regard  to  frontiers.  Our 
mandate  covers  impartial  work  in  the 
defense  of  writers,  artists,  publishers, 
journalists,  and  others  who  face  cen¬ 


sorship,  harassment  or  persecution.” 

The  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  was  adopted  by  the 
United  Nations  Dec.  10,  1948. 

Article  19  will  maintain  an  interna¬ 
tional  Center  of  Censorship  in  Lon¬ 
don.  It  is  establishing  a  network  of 
correspondents  throughout  the  world 
to  provide  and  exchange  information 
on  the  implementation  and  violation 
of  article  19.  It  is  prepared  to  coop¬ 
erate  with  others  in  the  pursuit  of 
these  goals  and  will  campaign  against 


laws  and  practices  which  appear  to  be 
in  violation  of  these  freedoms. 

Article  19  will  run  by  an  interna¬ 
tional  board  of  five.  William  Shaw- 
cross,  writer  and  journalist,  is  chair- 


Kevin  Boyle,  director,  was  profes¬ 
sor  of  law  at  Ui  '  'ersity  College,  Gal¬ 
way,  Ireland,  anJ  director  of  the  Irish 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Human  Rights 
at  the  university.  He  has  taken  leave 
of  absence  to  join  Article  19. 


Seattle  Times  expands  staff 


The  Seattle  Times  has  tripled  its 
news  staffs  in  outlying  community 
bureaus,  it  was  announced. 

Both  the  paper’s  East  and  North 
bureaus  have  moved  into  new  offices, 
the  former  in  downtown  Bellevue, 
and  the  latter  in  Lynwood.  The  South 
bureau  remains  in  Kent. 

In  connection  with  the  expansion, 
all  three  zones  will  receive  daily  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  Times’  regular  Northwest 
section  to  be  called  Eastside  TODA  Y, 
North  Times  TODA  Y,  and  South 
Times  TODA  Y.  A  special  section  for 
each  zone  containing  features,  per¬ 
sonality  profiles,  in-depth  reports  and 


entertaiment  coverage  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  every  Wednesday,  a  spokes¬ 
woman  said. 

New  sections  debut 
in  Tampa  Tribune 

The  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune  has 
renamed  and  moved  its  Sunday  Home 
&  Design  section  to  Home,  which  will 
now  appear  on  Saturdays.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  under  the  banner  of  Super  Sun¬ 
day,  the  paper  has  introduced  two 
new  sections  —  Outdoors  and  Food 
&  Health. 
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matters  relating  to  the  Detroit  Free 
Press,”  he  said.  “If  the  actual  cost 
could  be  allocated,  it  would  be  higher 
than  what's  allocated  [in  fact]." 

JOA  opponents  vigorously 
attacked  other  calculations  of 
Kahn's,  however. 

In  his  written  testimony,  Kahn  used 
a  mathematical  bankruptcy  predic¬ 
tion  formula  called  the  “A-Score"  to 
show  that  the  Free  Press  financial 


Neuharth 

(Continued  from  pu^e  18) 


of  growth  opportunities,"  he  said. 

When  Gannett  finally  purchased 
the  Tennessean  and  sold  the  Banner, 
it  continued  the  JOA  only  with  man¬ 
agement  control  —  and  a  75%  share 
of  profits. 

Another  reason  that  Gannett 
agreed  to  the  50-50  profit  split  in 
Detroit,  Chapman's  testimony  sug¬ 
gested,  is  that  Knight-Ridder,  in 
effect,  was  holding  Gannett's  Detroit 
profits  hostage  by  continuing  to  back 
the  Free  Press  vigorously. 

“So  long  as  the  Free  Press  con¬ 
tinues  to  publish,  the  News  must  anti¬ 
cipate  continued  losses  and  an 
inadequate  return  on  its  investment,” 
he  said. 

The  News  has  paid  dearly  for  its 
continued  circulation  and  advertising 
lead,  Neuharth  conceded  on  the 
stand. 

“Given  the  market  as  it  exists 
today,"  union  attorney  Driker  asked 
Neuharth,  “the  Detroit  News  cannot 
be  both  profitable  —  and  maintain  its 
circulation  lead  over  the  Free  Press. 
Isn't  that  true?" 

“1  think  that's  an  accurate  state¬ 
ment."  Neuharth  said. 

Indeed,  though  Gannett  has  won  an 
industry  reputation  for  its  aggressive 
circulation  pricing  —  the  Detroit 
News  is  the  only  one  of  its  90  papers 
that  sells  for  less  than  a  quarter  — 
Neuharth  said  the  chain  has  not  been 
inclined  to  raise  the  price. 

In  fact,  the  opposite  happened. 

Free  Press  general  manager  Robert 
Hall  recalled  in  earlier  testimony  that 
his  paper  believed  Gannett's  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  News  might  mean  the 
two  papers  would  at  last  be  able  to 
raise  cover  prices.  Instead,  the  News 
cut  the  price  for  its  downstate  papers 
from  200  to  15?,  the  cover  price  in  the 
city. 

At  the  time,  Neuharth  testified,  the 


condition  was  in  the  worst  1%  of  com¬ 
panies.  Where  a  low  A-Score  ranges 
to  -1.0,  Kahn  said,  the  Free  Press 
score  ranged  from  -1.935  in  1983  to  - 
3.837  in  1985. 

The  A-Score  was  worse  than  every 
other  JOA  approved  since  1970 
except  the  Cincinnati  Post-Cincinnati 
Enquirer  agreement,  Kahn  said. 

But  unions'  attorney  Eugene 
Driker  reviewed  the  condition  of  the 
“14  worst  companies"  cited  in  a  1975 
article.  The  financial  condition  of  the 
companies  were  calculated  by  a  “Z- 
Score,”  a  similar  bankruptcy  predic¬ 
tion  formula. 


News  even  considered  reducing  the 
price  inside  the  city  zone  to  a  dime. 

JOA  opponents  suggested  another 
reason  for  the  refusal  to  increase 
prices:  Gannett  did  not  want  to  jeop¬ 
ardize  the  JOA  hearings  by  turning 
even  a  marginal  profit. 

The  five  unions  introduced  an 
August  1985  memo  from  Douglas  H. 
McCorkindale,  the  Gannett  chief 
financial  officer.  Union  attorney 
Driker  interpreted  the  memo  this 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

The  Dallas  Times  Herald,  Dallas 
Morning  News  and  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  have  reached  a  three- 
party  agreement  that  will  enable  ABC 
to  resume  auditing  both  newspapers. 

In  the  meantime,  the  litigation 
between  the  two  Dallas  dailies 
reached  a  new  level  of  animosity  with 
the  Times  Herald  filing  perjury  and 
obstruction-of-justice  charges  against 
a  Morning  News  circulation  execu¬ 
tive. 

The  Times  Herald  in  a  federal  suit 
has  charged  the  Morning  News  with 
fraudulently  inflating  its  circulation 
figures  and  violating  antitrust  laws. 
The  newspaper  also  had  filed  a  suit 
against  the  Audit  Bureau  which  con¬ 
tended  that  ABC  was  negligent  in 
publishing  the  Morning  News  figures. 

The  Morning  News  responded  with 
a  countersuit  charging  it  is  the  Times 
Herald  that  is  inflating  its  circulation 
and  accusing  the  daily  of  dumping 
newspapers  on  a  farm  outside  Dallas. 

Both  sides  were  quick  to  point  out 
that  the  settlement  involves  only  an 
end  to  the  Times  Herald's  suit  against 
ABC  and  the  resumption  of  audits. 
They  said  their  suits  against  each 


None  of  the  papers  went  into  bank¬ 
ruptcy  proceeding,  though  several 
had  been  bought  up  or  had  shed  much 
of  their  property. 

Kahn  was  not  presented  as  an 
expert  on  newspapers.  At  one  point, 
speaking  of  the  Record  of  Bergen 
County,  he  said,  “I'm  not  even  sure  if 
it's  a  daily.” 

After  a  lunch  recess,  Kahn  said  he 
“realized  that  the  Bergen  Record  is 
not  a  minor  weekly  in  New  Jersey.” 

The  hearing  is  expected  to  last  at 
least  until  the  end  of  the  month  and, 
judging  by  its  pace,  will  probably  go 
longer. 


way:  “If  Gannett  increased  the  cover 
price  of  the  Detroit  News,  it  could  put 
the  Detroit  News  into  the  black  and 
also  allow  the  Detroit  Free  Press  to 
raise  prices  and  the  Free  Press  to  go 
into  the  black  and,  in  tandem,  elimi¬ 
nate  the  possibility  of  a  JOA.” 

Neuharth,  however,  said  he  did  not 
now  what  McCorkindale  was  sug¬ 
gesting  and  he  “doubted”  the  chief 
financial  officer  would  agree  with  that 
interpretation. 


other  will  proceed. 

The  agreement  with  ABC  calls  for 
the  newspapers  to  be  audited  for  the 
12  months  ending  on  March  31,  1987 
and  the  six  months  ending  on  Sept. 
30,  1987. 

In  announcing  the  agreement  with 
ABC,  each  newspaper  claimed  it  was 
the  one  which  sought  all  along  to  have 
the  audits  resumed  and  blamed  its 
rival  for  the  delay. 

“We  reached  an  agreement  with 
ABC.  We  were  willing  to  go  with  or 
without  the  Morning  News,”  said 
Times  Herald  spokeswoman  Laurie 
Walton.  She  maintained  the  Morning 
News  “doesn't  want  its  practices 
questioned”  and  did  not  join  the 
agreement  with  ABC  until  it  became 
apparent  that  the  Times  Herald 
planned  to  proceed  on  its  own. 

However,  Morning  News  president 
and  editor  Burl  Osborne,  in  a  pre¬ 
pared  statement  on  the  ABC  agree¬ 
ment,  said,  “From  the  beginning,  the 
Morning  News  has  pressed  for  a 
resumption  of  audits,  both  in  federal 
court  and  in  discussions  with  the  par¬ 
ties.” 

The  circulation  dispute  has  also  led 
to  an  investigation  by  the  Texas 
(Continued  on  page  33) 


Dallas  papers  reach  auditing  agreement 
But  litigation  between  papers  escalates 
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What  can  we  do  to  convince  you 
that  “Ovalstrapping’’  has  the 
strapping  machine  you  need?” 

The  JP80,  made  by  Ovalstrapping,  is  the  fastest  strapping  machine  in  the 
world.  In  addition,  it’s  so  well  designed  that,  even  with  its  speed,  it’s 
probably  the  most  durable  strapping  machine  in  the  world.  Now,  the  JP80 
isn’t  for  everyone  because  not  everyone  needs  to  strap  40  bundles  per 
minute.  That’s  why  Ovalstrapping  also  have  a  modified  version  of  the  JP80. 
It’s  called  the  JP40.  The  major  differences  are  the  speed  (30  bundles  per 
minute)  and  the  price  (considerably  less  than  the  JP80).  Have  we  convinced 
you  yet  that  we  know  what  we’re  doing?  Hundreds  of  customers,  using  these 
machines,  can  assure  you  that  we  know  how  to  build  a  quality  product. 
These  same  customers  can  also  tell  you  that  when  we  make  a  promise  we 
deliver.  It  really  doesn’t  matter  that  we  have  outstanding  engineering 
capabilities  or  that  our  production  lines  are  turning  out  strapping  machines  at 
a  speed  that  makes  most  of  our  competitors  very  nervous.  All  that  really 
matters  is  that  you  know  that  we  are  one  of  America’s  fastest  (if  not  the 
fastest)  growing  strapping  machine  manufacturers  and  that  we  want  your 
business.  What  else  can  we  do  to  convince  you  that  our  machines  belong  in 
your  plant? 


[UVALSTRAPPING  JP-8Q)| 


DESIGNED  AND  BUILT  IN  THE  U.S.A. 


Shown  are  some  of  the  |}eople  who  design,  engineer,  manufacture  and 
service  Ovalstrapping’s  American  built  strapping  machines. 


OVRLStRRPPinG  inc. 


HOQUIAM,  WASHINGTON  P.O.  BOX  704,  710  8TH  ST.  98550  (206)532-9101  TELEX:  71-6974629 
FORT  PAYNE,  ALABAMA  P.O.  BOX  717,  109  S.E.  6TH  ST.  35967  (205)  845-1914  TELEX:  71-6974630 
FOUNTAIN  VALLEY,  CALIFORNIA  11065  CONDOR  AVE.  92708  (714)  540-6662  TELEX:  71-371  9222 
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Kenaf  testing  yields  favorable  results 

St.  Pete  Times  and  Bakersfield  Californian  pleased  with  newsprint  made 
from  the  fiber;  say  it’s  brighter,  stronger  than  newsprint  made  from  pine 


By  Ann  Marie  Kerwin 

The  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times 
and  Bakersfield  Californian  have 
reported  highly  favorable  resul  ts  from 
some  of  the  most  extensive  live  tests 
to  date  of  newsprint  made  from  kenaf, 
a  fast-growing  fiber  that  has  been  in 
development  for  about  10  years. 

“The  results  were  very  good.  It’s 
excellent  paper,"  said  Ralph  E. 
Imhoff,  plant  manager  for  the  Times. 

The  Times  printed  the  first  pages  of 
its  travel  and  state  sections  in  about 
40,000  Sunday  papers  July  26  on 
kenaf-based  newsprint. 


“We’re  very  excited 
about  it  and  wish  there 
were  more  of  it,”  Imhoff 
said . . . 


“What  we  saw  was  a  brighter, 
crisper  sheet,  with  opacity  that  was 
good  —  virtually  no  show-through,” 
Imhoff  said. 

The  same  basis  weight  kenaf-based 
newsprint  is  stronger  than  wood- 
based  newsprint  because  kenaf  fibers 
are  longer  than  wood  fibers,  making 
the  web  less  likely  to  break  during 
press  runs,  according  to  Imhoff,  who 
reported  no  problem  with  breakage. 

“There  was  a  noticeable  difference 
in  the  pages,”  said  E.  G.  Mills,  Times 
press  manager.  “They  were  brighter 
and  looked  well.  It  produced  a  good- 
looking  sheet.” 

“We’re  very  excited  about  it  and 
wish  there  were  more  of  it,”  Imhoff 
said,  indicating  the  Times  would  use 
kenaf  newsprint  regularly  if  it  were 
available. 

The  Times  currently  uses  Southern 
pine  newsprint  purchased  from  a 
Georgia  firm. 

Two  sections  of  the  Bakersfield 
Californian’s  July  13  issue  were 
printed  on  paper  made  from  kenaf.  Its 
65,000  copies  were  thought  to  com¬ 
prise  the  largest  live  test  to  date.  Both 
front  and  sports  sections  were  run 
completely  from  12  rolls  of  kenaf 
newsprint. 

The  kenaf  sheets  were  brighter  and 


stronger  than  Southern  pine  news¬ 
print,  according  to  Jerry  Stanners, 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  Califor¬ 
nian.  Stanners  also  reported  10%  to 
20%  less  rub-off  and  “no  linting  on 
the  plates  at  all.” 

“The  quality  of  the  product  is  equal 
or  better  than  what  we  are  currently 
using,”  Stanners  observed. 

The  Dallas  Morning  News  sched¬ 
uled  tests  on  eight  pages  in  approxi¬ 
mately  18,000  to  20,000  newspapers 
Aug.  6,  with  one  roll  of  kenaf  news¬ 
print.  The  Houston  Chronicle  was 
also  said  to  be  involved  in  kenaf  test¬ 
ing. 

The  Californian  has  been  develop¬ 
ing  kenaf  as  a  source  of  fiber  for  news¬ 
print  in  partnership  with  Kenaf  Inter¬ 
national,  a  joint  venture  of  the  news¬ 
paper,  Agrifuture  Inc.  and  Charles 
Taylor,  an  agricultural  economist 
who  has  been  researching  kenaf  as  an 
alternate  source  of  newsprint  for  sev¬ 
eral  years. 

Kenaf,  a  hemp-like  plant,  grows 
abundantly  in  subtropical  climates, 
especially  in  such  southern  U.S. 
locales  as  Arizona,  California,  Flor¬ 
ida,  Georgia  and  Texas. 

Working  with  Kenaf  International 
is  CIP  Forest  Products,  a  firm  that  has 
been  researching  practical  methods  of 
producing  newsprint  from  kenaf. 

Kenaf  has  the  potential  of  increas¬ 
ing  newsprint  supplies  for  all  U.S. 
newspapers.  U.S.  dailies  used  almost 
nine  million  metric  tons  of  newsprint 
in  1986  —  about  two-thirds  of  it  from 
Canada  —  and  demand  is  expected  to 
grow  to  14.3  million  tons  by  1995, 
according  to  the  Food  and  Agricul¬ 
ture  Organization  of  the  United 
Nations. 

“The  results  to  date  indicate  that 
kenaf  can  take  its  place  as  a  long¬ 
term,  reliable  source  of  fiber  for  the 
production  of  quality  newsprint  in  the 
southern  United  States,”  said  C.A. 
Thompson,  vice  president  of  CIP 
Forest  Products,  at  the  ANPA/TEC 
’87  conference  in  Las  Vegas  in  June. 

Even  with  Canadian  mills  working 
at  99%  capacity,  industry  analysts 
agree  that  newsprint  supplies  will 
remain  tight  for  the  rest  of  the  decade, 
with  U.S.  prices  rising  as  much  as  $30 
to  $40  a  ton  in  early  1988. 


In  characteristics  such  as  strength, 
brightness,  opacity,  print  quality, 
longevity  and  absorbency,  kenaf 
proved  in  tests  to  be  comparable  and, 
in  some  cases,  better  than  wood-pulp 
paper,  Thompson  reported. 

Because  kenaf  does  not  contain  lig¬ 
nin,  a  substance  found  in  wood-pulp 
that  causes  yellowing  when  it  decays, 
kenaf  newsprint  stays  whiter  longer. 

Kenaf  International’s  next  step  is 
to  complete  economic,  engineering 
and  marketing  studies  within  60  days, 
reported  Stanners.  If  all  projections 
prove  correct,  work  could  begin  on 
construction  of  a  kenaf  pulp  and 
paper  mill  in  southern  Texas  and  be 
completed  by  the  end  of  1990. 


“We  hope  to  see  kenaf 
emerge  as  a  major  crop 
across  the  southern  tier 
of  the  United  States ...” 


Stanners  projected  that  the  Texas 
kenaf  mill  would  have  a  “positive 
impact”  on  the  paper  market.  He 
declined  to  project  prices  of  kenaf- 
based  newsprint  but  said  they  would 
be  “competitive”  with  wood-fiber 
newsprint. 

Last  year,  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  funded  a  $100,000  project 
for  Kenaf  International  to  evaluate  all 
segments  of  kenaf  production, 
including  technical  and  economic 
questions.  It  was  the  first  time  under 
the  1985  Farm  Act  that  the  federal 
government  joined  a  private  company 
to  develop  new  crops  for  U  .S.  agricul¬ 
ture. 

“We  hope  to  see  kenaf  emerge  as  a 
major  crop  across  the  southern  tier  of 
the  United  States,”  Orville  G.  Bent¬ 
ley,  assistant  secretary  for  science 
and  education,  told  the  Associated 
Press  recently. 

Stanners  said  kenaf  can  be  used 
with  wood  to  produce  newsprint 
made  of  both  Southern  pine  and 
kenaf. 

Test  quantities  of  kenaf-based 
newsprint  were  produced  at  CIP’s 
Trois-Rivieres  mill  in  Quebec  and  at 
the  Beloit  Corp.  mill  in  Beloit,  Wis., 
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from  kenaf  grown  in  Texas  and  made 
into  pulp  in  Springfield,  Ohio. 

The  first  commercial  crop  of  kenaf 
was  grown  as  a  Texas  fiber  product  in 
1986,  but  tests  at  newspapers  have 
been  conducted  as  early  as  1979  with 
newsprint  made  from  90%  kenaf  pulp. 

Last  year’s  crop  yielded  eight  to  1 1 
tons  per  acre,  varying  because  of  dif¬ 
ferences  in  irrigation.  It  was  esti¬ 
mated  that  the  250,000  tons  per  year 
of  kenaf  needed  for  a  paper  mill  can  be 
cultivated  in  a  37,000-acre  area, 
approximately  60  square  miles. 


High  yields  are  necessary  to  con¬ 
centrate  the  fiber  in  close  proximity  to 
the  mill  to  achieve  the  lowest  material 
handling  and  transportation  costs, 
Thompson  said. 

Certain  cost  advantages  of  kenaf 
over  wood  as  a  source  of  fiber  for 
newsprint  have  emerged:  The  amount 
of  energy  required  to  produce  news¬ 
print  from  kenaf  was  lower  than  that 
needed  for  wood.  It  costs  less  to  culti¬ 
vate  kenaf  than  trees.  Kenaf  matures 
in  four  to  five  months,  while  it  takes 
trees  25  years.  Also,  kenaf  yields 


more  per  acre  than  trees  such  as 
spruce  or  Southern  pine  and,  in  the 
best  climate,  warm  and  rainy,  some¬ 
times  more  than  one  crop  a  year  is 
possible. 

Since  1981,  Rio  Farms  in  Texas  has 
been  experimenting,  under  contract 
with  Kenaf  International,  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  best  strains  of  kenaf  and  the 
optimum  growing  areas  and  condi¬ 
tions  for  maximum  yield.  A  seed 
source  for  future  crops  could  come 
from  a  1,000-acre  plot,  which  would 
be  planted  each  mid-  to  late-August. 


Government  proceeds  with  plans  to  tax  importation  of  newsprint 


By  George  Garneau 

The  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  has  lost  a 
quiet  lobbying  effort  to  exempt  news¬ 
print  from  a  catch-all  trade  bill  that 
could  cost  newspapers  $40  million  a 
year  in  import  taxes. 

The  blow  came  July  21  when  the 
Senate  voted  69-29  to  table  an  amend¬ 
ment  exempting  newsprint  from  pro¬ 
posed  1%  import  fees  included  in  a 
Senate  trade  bill.  The  vote  effectively 
killed  the  amendment,  subjecting  an 
estimated  $4  billion  worth  of  imported 
newsprint  a  year  to  the  tax,  if  the  bill 
becomes  law. 

Fees  on  almost  all  imports  are 
included  in  wide-ranging  trade  bills 
already  approved,  in  different  forms, 
by  the  Senate  and  House. 

To  become  law,  a  compromise  ver¬ 
sion  must  be  worked  out  by  a  joint 
House-Senate  conference  committee 
and  then  approved  by  both  houses 
and  signed  by  President  Reagan. 
Though  Reagan  has  threatened  a  veto 
based  on  several  issues,  the  bills  are 
widely  supported  in  Congress, 
according  to  Claudia  James,  an 
ANPA  attorney. 

The  trade  bills  are  expected  to  be 
considered  after  the  August  recess, 
James  said.  They  include  a  provision 
requiring  major  employers  to 
announce  plant  closings. 

The  import  duties,  up  to  1%  in  the 
Senate  bill  and  with  no  cap  in  the 
House  bill,  are  earmarked  to  fund 
retraining  programs  for  workers  who 
lose  their  jobs  because  of  imports. 

A  1%  tax  on  newsprint  would  cost 
newspapers  up  to  $40  million  a  year, 
the  ANPA  estimated,  based  on  $4 
billion  in  imported  newsprint. 

U.S.  newspapers  import  about 
two-thirds  of  their  newsprint  from 
Canada  because  U.S.  suppliers  can¬ 
not  meet  the  demands  of  the  world’s 
largest  newsprint  market. 

Newsprint,  which  has  been  duty¬ 
free  since  the  Underwood  Tariff  of 


1913,  is  regarded  by  newspapers  as  a 
key  to  the  free  press,  which  would  be 
limited  by  government  control 
through  taxation. 

While  opponents  of  the  newsprint 
exemption  said  a  duty  of  only  one- 
tenth  of  1%  would  be  required  to  raise 
the  estimated  $400  million  needed  for 
retraining  programs,  the  bills  author¬ 
ize  the  president  to  set  the  tax  to 
collect  many  times  that  amount. 

The  exemption  for  newsprint  was 
introduced  by  Sen.  Thomas  Daschle 
(D-S.D.)  and  backed  by  the  ANPA, 
which  represents  more  than  1,300 
newspapers  and  about  90%  of  U.S. 
daily  newspaper  circulation.  It  was 
tabled  on  a  motion  by  Sen.  Robert 
Packwood  (R-Ore.) 

Daschle  told  the  Senate  the  tax 
would  have  a  “devastating”  eco¬ 
nomic  impact  on  newspapers,  which 
spend  about  30%  of  their  budgets  on 
newsprint-related  costs. 

ANPA  lobbied  senators  to  approve 
the  amendment  exempting  newsprint 
from  the  duty.  It  argued  the  tax  would 
disproportionately  affect  U.S.  news¬ 
papers,  which  are  forced  to  depend  on 
Canadian  suppliers,  and  that  no  U.S. 
workers  were  being  displaced. 

In  a  June  5  letter  to  senators,  Jerry 
Friedheim,  ANPA  executive  vice 


president,  said  the  proposed  import 
duty  “runs  counter  to  a  long-standing 
policy  of  the  U.S.,  grounded  firmly  in 
First  Amendment  values  and  in  eco¬ 
nomic  necessity.”  He  called  the 
import  fee  “a  heavy  hand  of  federal 
taxation  and  a  troubling  precedent 
[that]  some  future,  less  enlightened, 
government  could  use  as  an  economic 
lever  over  a  formerly  free  press.” 

Friedheim  called  it  “misguided”  to 
impose  a  duty  on  newsprint,  which 
has  historically  been  duty-free  and  is 
not  dislocating  U.S.  workers. 

Opponents  who  spoke  against  the 
exemption  for  newsprint  included 
Sens.  Bill  Bradley  (D-N.J.)  and  Jay 
Rockefeller  (D-W.  Va.)  who  urged  the 
Senate  not  to  bow  to  special  interests. 
Rockefeller  said  passage  of  an  exemp¬ 
tion  for  newsprint  would  “open  a 
floodgate  of  abuse.” 

Opponents  to  the  newsprint 
exemption,  in  responses  included  in 
the  record,  contended  the  exemption 
“provides  special  treatment  to  a 
single  industry.”  They  said  it  was 
ironic  that  newspapers  were  seeking 
to  avoid  paying  for  retraining  pro¬ 
grams  that  many  newspaper  editorials 
were  advocating. 

ANPA,  which  began  lobbying 
(Continued  on  page  28) 
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Can  YOU  use  water  Bnulsion  ink  on 
Your  Letterpress? 
we  Can! 

For  More  information  contact: 

Crabtree  Vickers  Incorporated 
(201)  568-5980 
120  Chariotte  Place 
Englewood  Clifts,  N]  07632 
A  Vickers  Company 
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Alternatives 

(Continued  from  page  12) 


Other  trends  emerged: 

•  Alternative  weeklies  are  looking 
slicker,  more  colorful  and  elaborately 
designed. 

•  Paid  circulation  is  on  the  way  out, 
with  few  exceptions,  giving  way  to 
free  circulation  and  bigger  numbers. 

•  Competition  is  stiffening  as  main¬ 
stream  dailies  start  their  own  week¬ 
lies  and  as  alternative  weeklies,  dai¬ 
lies,  “community”  papers  and  shop¬ 
pers  adopt  each  other’s  strategies. 

•  Alternative  editors  see  their  role 
as  a  supplement  to  the  dailies  and 
their  future  in  providing  strong  edito¬ 
rial  direction,  different  and  missing 
from  the  mainstream  press. 

While  the  best  alternatives  have 
maintained  their  anti-establishment 
edge,  some  weeklies,  in  an  effort  to 
cash  in  on  the  success  of  the  alterna¬ 
tives,  have  adopted  their  bread-and- 
butter  coverage  in  the  arts,  lifestyles, 
service  listings  and  personal  ads  — 
but  left  out  the  meat,  the  tough  edito¬ 
rial  stand. 

Tom  Rehwaldt,  publisher  of  Los 
Angeles  Reader  and  a  founder  of  the 
highly  successful  Chicago  Reader 
group,  said,  “A  lot  of  new  members 
seem  to  be  more  mainstream.” 

One  attendee  was  forming  a  weekly 
as  a  business  venture,  with  no  partic¬ 
ular  editorial  purpose  except  to  be  a 
profitable  alternative  to  the  local 
daily. 

Tom  Winship,  former  editor  of  the 
Boston  Globe,  said  the  alternative 
press  was  “suffering  a  bit  of  a 
malaise,”  trying  too  hard  to  copy  the 
straight  press,  which  “by  and  large  is 
so  lacking  in  creativity  and  spice  and 
vinegar.” 

Winship  told  the  alternatives  to 
“get  back”  into  investigative  report¬ 
ing,  “go  after  corruption  the  way  it 
used  to  do,”  and  to  look  at  police, 
sports  and  business. 

“Get  back  your  old  edge,”  Winship 
chided,  “Don’t  be  afraid  to  be  differ¬ 
ent.  There’s  a  big  audience  out  there 
that  is  just  sick  and  tired  of  feeding  on 
journalistic  pablum.” 

Saying  the  word  “crusade”  had 
become  a  “dirty  word”  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  press,  Winship  urged  the 
alternatives  to  be  persistent  with  sto¬ 
ries,  adding,  “That’s  the  only  way  to 
wake  up  a  town.”  He  said  most 
weekly  front  pages  looked  too  soft 
and  advised  them  to  put  more  stories 
in  front,  look  more  like  newspapers. 

Success  has  its  problems,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Richard  Gaines,  editor  of  the 
dominant  Boston  weekly,  the  Phoe¬ 
nix,  which  has  pleaded  for  liberal 


Democratic  causes  for  years  and  now 
sees  the  Democratic  Massachusetts 
governor  Michael  Dukakis  running 
for  president. 

“We  find  ourselves  essentially  as  a 
house  organ  for  the  power  structure 
of  the  state,”  Gaines  said,  explaining 
the  dilemma  of  having  to  be  tough  on 
the  power  structure  it  promoted. 

Aggressively  covering  how  dailies 
do  and  do  not  cover  the  news  was 
viewed  as  an  important  role  for  the 
alternatives. 

“If  you’re  not  going  to  do  it,  who’s 
going  to  do  it?”  asked  Dan  Okrent, 
editor  of  New  England  Monthly. 

Harper  Barnes,  who  helped  start  a 
precursor  to  the  Boston  Phoenix  and 
is  currently  a  feature  writer  for  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch,  told  how  the 
weekly  Riverfront  Times  forced  the 
Post-Dispatch  to  cover  the  story  of 
the  cost  to  the  city  of  an  elite  social 
festival. 

Betsy  Pochoda,  literary  editor  of 
The  Nation,  urged  editors,  “Don’t  be 
seduced  by  celebrity  features,” 
which  promote  the  arts  industry.  She 
advised  alternatives  to  do  critical  pro¬ 
files  and  seek  thoughtful  pieces  that 
offer  broader  historical  perspective 
lacking  in  the  breathless  immediacy 
of  most  media. 

Ralph  Whitehead,  University  of 
Massachusetts  professor,  said  in  his 
keynote  address  that  the  alternatives 
“have  a  much  greater  challenge.  You 
have  to  rethink  the  world  every 
week.” 

Okrent  also  urged  alternative 
weeklies  to  keep  alive  their  tradition, 
going  after  “sacred  cows”  by  looking 
more  critically  at  long-standing  liberal 
causes  such  as  feminism,  gay  rights 
and  the  anti-nuclear  movement. 

Rising  star 

(Continued  from  page  13) 

doctors  and  pilots.  It  has  listed  local 
landlords  whose  properties  qualified 
as  substandard  housing.  It  tackled  the 
subject  of  the  changing  role  of  men. 
And  it  listed  how  long  local  govern¬ 
ment  agencies  spend  in  secret  ses¬ 
sion. 

“These  are  all  stories  the  daily  has 
not  and  probably  will  not  do,”  Thur- 
low  said,  adding  that  readers  can  get 
national  and  state  news  elsewhere, 
but  “The  story  about  lawyers  getting 
money  not  to  grow  rice  crops  they 
can’t  read  anywhere  else.” 

He  said  he  has  pinched  pennies  for 
years  in  editorial,  describing  how  his 
phone  still  sat  on  a  wood  crate  and  the 
furniture  was  old  and  broken. 

“We  started  lean  and  hungry  and 
built  it  slowly.  And  we’re  still  watch¬ 
ing,”  Thurlow  said. 


Letters 

(Continued  from  page  7) 


power  Shopping  News  confirms  a 
broad  base  of  readers  in  all  SES 
groups.  I  also  suspect  that  Patterson’s 
St.  Petersburg  Times  includes  at  least 
a  few  lip  movers  among  its  readers. 

In  trying  to  build  a  better  shoe 
store,  it  makes  little  sense  to  smash 
the  windows  in  the  deli  next  door. 

R.  Thomas  Cronk 

(Cronk  is  editor  and  publisher  of  Pen- 
nypower  Shopping  News,  Wichita, 
Kan.) 


Newsprint  tax 

(Continued  from  page  27) 


efforts  in  May,  notified  members  of 
the  pending  tax  in  the  August  issue  of 
the  association’s  magazine,  press¬ 
time. 

James  said  she  was  not  aware  of 
any  other  groups  seeking  exemptions 
from  the  import  fee. 

Tribune  to  host 
production  meeting 

The  Chicago  Tribune  will  host  the 
first  Newspaper  Engineering/ 
Maintenance  Workshop  from  Aug. 
31 -Sept.  2  at  the  Chicago  Marriott 
Hotel. 

The  workshop  is  designed  for 
maintenance  foremen,  supervisors 
and  managers,  technicians,  adminis¬ 
trators,  engineers,  production  service 
managers  and  anyone  else  involved  in 
the  day-to-day  management  of  a 
newspaper’s  electrical  or  mechanical 
maintenance. 

Specialists  from  top  newspapers  in 
the  U.S.  will  conduct  sessions  on 
administration  and  control,  facilities, 
insertion  and  distribution,  press  and 
plate,  electronics  and  newsprint. 

For  more  information  and  to  regis¬ 
ter  for  the  workshop,  contact  Don 
Barlow  at  the  Chicago  Tribune,  (312) 
222-2611. 

Milford  Daily  News 
to  celebrate  100th 

The  Milford  (Mass.)  Daily  News  is 
celebrating  its  lOOth  birthday  on  Sept. 
19  with  a  special  broadsheet  edition 
featuring  photographs  and  news  from 
the  past,  as  well  as  reprints  from  his¬ 
toric  pages  on  the  world,  national  and 
local  scene. 
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Politician  asks 
casinos  to  pull 
newspaper  ads 

The  president  of  the  Atlantic  City, 
N.J.,  council  has  called  upon  casinos 
there  to  pull  their  advertising  from  the 
Atlantic  City  Press  to  combat  what  he 
termed  the  newspaper's  “slanted” 
editorial  policy. 

Walter  Collette  told  a  meeting  of 
the  Atlantic  City  Casino  Association 
that  the  newspaper  acts  as  a  divisive 
force  and  does  not  give  city  officials  a 
“fair  shake”  in  its  editorial  and  opin¬ 
ion  columns. 

“They  keep  complaining  what  the 
council  is  not  doing  and  why  the  city 
is  not  progressing,”  he  said.  “If  they 
would  give  us  a  fair  shake,  and  give  us 
as  much  help  as  they  put  in  bad, 
slanted  releases,  then  maybe  people 
in  the  city  could  come  together.” 

Press  editor  and  publisher  Charles 
C.  Reynolds  said  he  was  “disap¬ 
pointed”  by  Collette’s  call  for  a  boy¬ 
cott,  but  added  that  the  paper  would 
not  change  its  editorial  policies  under 
economic  pressure.  Although  he 
declined  to  say  how  much  revenue  is 
generated  by  casino  ads,  Reynolds 
did  say  they  account  for  about  6%  of 
the  newspaper’s  total  advertising  vol¬ 
ume  and  that  there  had  been  no  drop¬ 
off  in  casino  advertising. 

Newspaper  Week  is 
slated  for  October, 
NAM  kits  available 

“Your  Newspaper:  People  Serving 
People”  is  the  theme  of  the  1987 
National  Newspaper  Week,  to  be 
observed  Oct.  4-10. 

National  Newspaper  Week  has 
been  sponsored  annually  since  1940 
by  Newspaper  Association  Managers 
Inc.,  a  professional  organization  of 
the  heads  of  state,  regional,  national 
and  international  newspaper  associa¬ 
tions  headquartered  in  the  U.S.  and 
Canada. 

Saturday,  Oct.  10,  is  International 
Newspaper  Carrier  Day,  sponsored 
by  the  International  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers  Association. 

National  Newspaper  Week  press 
kits  —  which  include  camera-ready 
editorials,  comic  strip  characters  and 
editorial  cartoons,  suggestions  and 
outlines  for  programs  and  activities, 
in-house  ads  and  other  promotional 
material  —  are  available  from  many 


state  and  regional  newspaper  associa¬ 
tions,  as  well  as  directly  from  NAM. 

Single  kits  are  priced  at  $6  plus 
$1 .50  postage/shipping.  Discounts  are 
available  for  bulk  purchases,  as  low 
as  $2  each  plus  postage/shipping  for 
100  or  more  kits. 

The  Newspaper  Association  Man¬ 
agers  Inc.  can  be  reached  at:  The 
Newspaper  Center,  Box  17407  Dulles 
Airport,  Washington,  D.C.  20041; 
telephone  (703)  648-1123. 

No  more  Saturdays 
for  Columbia  paper 

The  Columbia  (S.C.)  Record  is  dis¬ 
continuing  Saturday  publication  and 
the  State  magazine  will  be  replaced 
by  Parade  magazine,  according  to 
officials  at  the  State-Record  Co. 

The  State,  a  morning  newspaper 
that  publishes  seven  days  a  week,  and 
the  Columbia  Record,  an  afternoon 
newspaper  now  published  every  day 
but  Sunday,  also  announced  plans  for 
expanded  coverage. 

A  tabloid.  Business  South  Car¬ 
olina,  will  be  distributed  as  part  of  the 
State  on  Mondays,  beginning  Aug. 
10.  It  also  will  be  distributed  by  mail 
to  business  leaders  throughout  South 
Carolina. 

Sports  Saturday,  an  expanded 
sports  section,  will  be  published 
beginning  Aug.  29  as  pari  of  a  Satur¬ 
day  morning  newspaper  with 
expanded  coverage  that  will  include 
five  new  sections. 

The  Columbia  Record  will  discon¬ 
tinue  its  Saturday  afternoon  edition 
after  the  Aug.  23  issue,  said  publisher 
Ben.  R.  Morris. 

Reporter  tells  Peale 
to  ‘think  positively’; 
is  granted  interview 

When  Dr.  Norman  Vincent  Peale, 
the  man  who  gave  us  “The  Power  of 
Positive  Thinking,”  visited  Orlando, 
Fla.,  to  speak  to  the  Florida  Associa¬ 
tion  of  School  Administrators,  he 
refused  all  media  interviews. 

Orlando  Sentinel  religion  writer 
Russ  White,  however,  went  to  the 
Hyatt  Orlando  and  phoned  Peale’s 
room. 

“Sorry,”  said  the  89-year-old 
minister,  “but  interviews  just  drain 
me.” 

But  White  persisted,  “Come  on. 
Dr.  Peale,  think  positively.” 

He  got  the  interview. 


ASNE  will  sponsor 
15  minority  job  fairs 

The  American  Society  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Editors  will  sponsor  another 
series  of  regional  minority  confer¬ 
ences  and  job  fairs  during  the  1 987-88 
academic  year.  Each  session  will  fea¬ 
ture  workshops  for  students  and  edi¬ 
tors  and  a  job  fair  to  help  newspapers 
identify  minorities  for  internships  and 
full-time  positions. 

This  year,  12  of  the  15  fairs  will  be 
held  in  cooperation  with  the  Task 
Force  on  Minorities  in  Newspaper 
Business.  The  joint  conferences  will 
be  open  to  students  and  recruiters  in 
promotion,  circulation,  advertising, 
finance,  public  relations  and  other 
non-editorial  areas. 

Last  year,  ASNE’s  15  job  fairs 
attracted  more  than  2,500  participants 
including  1,500  students  and  nearly 
600  recruiters  and  editors. 

New  directors  for 
for  Wash.  Post  Co. 

Two  new  directors  have  been 
elected  to  the  Washington  Post  Co. 
They  are  Anthony  J.F.  O’Reilly, 
chairman,  president  and  chief  execu¬ 
tive  officer  of  H.J.  Heinz  Company; 
and  Martin  Cohen,  who  has  been  vice 
president/finance  and  treasurer  of  the 
Washington  Post  Co.,  and  who  will 
remain  a  vice  president  with  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  company’s  newsprint 
interests,  other  affiliated  operations 
and  pension  funds. 

In  addition,  Alan  G.  Spoon  has 
been  elected  vice  president/finance. 
He  had  been  vice  president/marketing 
and  finance  of  the  Washington  Post 
newspaper.  Leonade  D.  Jones,  previ¬ 
ously  assistant  treasurer,  was  elected 
treasurer  of  the  Washington  Post  Co. 

Pa.  residents  asked 
why  they  don’t  get 
the  paper  delivered 

The  Morning  Call  of  Allentown, 
Pa.,  recently  received  some  100 
responses  to  more  than  1,200  let¬ 
ters  —  hand-signed  by  publisher 
Garry  K.  Shorts  —  that  it  sent  to 
Upper  Bucks  residents  asking  them 
why  the  Call  had  failed  to  win  them  as 
subscribers.  Nearly  one  out  of  five 
people  who  responded  took  advan¬ 
tage  of  a  special  subscription  offer 
sent  along  with  the  letter. 
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Ad  Bureau  to 
create  classified 
ad  slogan 

The  Newspaper  Advertising 
Bureau's  creative  department  has 
taken  on  the  task  of  creating  a  new 
slogan  to  be  used  by  papers  across  the 
country  to  promote  classified  adver¬ 
tising. 

Larry  Franklin,  executive  vice 
president/chief  operating  officer  for 
Harte-Hanks  Communications,  told 
the  International  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  and  Marketing  Executives  sum¬ 
mer  meeting  in  San  Diego  that  the 
Association  of  Newspaper  Classified 
Advertising  Managers  had  rejected 
the  original  slogan  —  “Classified.  It 
pays  to  read  the  fine  print”  —  at  the 
ANCAM  annual  meeting  just  three 
weeks  prior.  The  new  slogan  is  slated 
to  be  unveiled  in  January  1988. 

Houston  Chronicle 
updates  its 
Chron-Flight  plan 


NASA  will  not  be  acting  as  a  one- 
order  one-bill  clearinghouse  for  all  the 
papers.  Papers  must  still  be  contacted 
through  the  channels  used  before. 
NASA  served  simply  to  collect  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  various  rates. 

FBI  checks  taxes  of 
Bork  story  reporter 

FBI  agents  checked  the  tax  reports 
of  the  reporter  who  broke  the  story 
about  U.S.  Supreme  Court  nominee 
Robert  H.  Bork’s  delinquent  car 
taxes,  the  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Reffis- 
ter  said. 

The  Register,  quoting  unidentified 
city  officials,  reported  that  two  agents 
reviewed  the  tax  records  of  a  reporter 
for  the  paper  while  they  were  investi¬ 
gating  the  allegations  concerning 
Bork. 

Richard  S.  Farley,  the  assistant 
FBI  agent-in-charge  for  Connecticut, 
said  no  investigation  of  the  reporter  or 
the  Register  had  been  authorized  and 
if  such  an  inquiry  were  made  it  was  an 
error  on  the  part  of  the  agents. 

Register  staffer  Lisa  Chedekel 
reported  that  city  records  showed 
Bork,  a  former  Yale  University  law 
professor,  owed  more  than  $1,000  in 
taxes  and  interest  on  two  cars. 

Bork’s  accountant  has  said  the  fed¬ 
eral  appeals  court  judge  has  sent  a 
check  to  the  city  to  cover  the  back 
taxes  from  1972  and  1973,  although  he 
wasn’t  sure  Bork  actually  owed  the 
taxes. 

City  officials  told  the  newspaper 
that  the  agents’  questions  about 
Chedekel  were  sparked  when  they 
learned  that  she  had  paid  about  $800 
in  back  car  taxes  the  day  she  reviewed 
Bork’s  tax  records. 

Chedekel  said  her  taxes  were  owed 
for  1986  and  1987  and  that  she  didn’t 
feel  comfortable  writing  articles 
about  Bork’s  back  taxes  while  she 
owed  the  city  money,  the  Register 
reported. 

New  weekly  slated 
for  Kentucky  debut 

A  new  weekly  publication,  the 
Hardin  County  (Ky.)  Independent  is 
slated  to  make  its  debut  on  Sept.  2. 

Publisher  Gerald  Lush,  who  had 
been  publisher  of  the  Kentucky  Stan¬ 
dard  in  Bardstown  for  the  past  five 
years,  said,  “We  will  publish  a  tradi¬ 
tional  county  newspaper  with  only 
local  news.  It  will  be  the  kind  of  news¬ 
paper  that  people  have  told  me  they 
miss  and  they  want  to  read  again.” 


ACB  study  finds 
papers  preferred 
by  apparel  retailers 

A  study  by  the  Advertising  Check¬ 
ing  Bureau  Inc.  has  found  that  news¬ 
papers  are  still  the  preferred  medium 
for  apparel  retailers. 

Newspapers  grabbed  nearly  half  of 
the  $131,715,166  in  advertising 
audited  by  ACB  in  1986  for  191  co-op 
programs  handled  by  ACB  in  the 
apparel  industry.  It  was  divided  27% 
for  ROP  and  20%  for  newspaper 
inserts. 

Radio  and  tv  came  in  next  with  1 2% 
each.  Catalogs  drew  9%.  Sales  pro¬ 
motion  was  5%,  circulars  4%,  direct 
mail  2%.  Coming  in  at  1%  each  were 
magazines,  shoppers/pennysavers, 
outdoor,  handbills  and  statement 
enclosures.  Miscellaneous  media 
accounted  for  the  remaining  4%. 

Video  designed  to 
train  youth  carriers 

A  video  program  for  use  in  training 
youth  carriers  is  being  made  available 
to  newspapers  by  RCAnderson  Asso¬ 
ciates  Inc.,  a  Pittsford,  N.Y.,  news¬ 
paper  circulation  consulting  firm. 

The  15-minute  video  is  designed  as 
a  conclusion  to  the  carrier/parent 
interview  and  for  use  during  in-plant 
training  meetings  for  youth  carriers. 
Entitled,  “Make  the  Most  of  a  Good 
Situation,”  the  video  covers  the 
essentials  of  carrier  route  manage¬ 
ment,  as  explained  by  a  newspaper 
carrier. 

Tex.  FOI  foundation 
produces  handbook 

The  Freedom  of  Information 
Foundation  of  Texas  has  produced  a 
handbook,  “Freedom  of  Information: 
A  guide  for  Texas  media,”  which 
includes  the  actual  laws  as  well  as 
analysis  of  those  laws  by  a  journalism 
professor,  and  attorney  and  an  editor. 
Included  are  copies  of  letters  which 
can  be  used  when  writing  for  informa¬ 
tion  under  the  state’s  FOI  laws  and 
also  the  federal  FOI  Act. 

For  more  information  about  the 
handbook,  or  to  receive  the  founda¬ 
tion’s  newsletter,  write  to  the  Free¬ 
dom  of  Information  Foundation  of 
Texas,  400  S.  Record,  6th  Floor,  Dal¬ 
las,  Texas  75202;  or  call  Nancy  Mon- 
son,  executive  director,  at  (214)  977- 
6651. 


The  Houston  C hronicle  has 
recently  updated  its  Chron-Flight 
program  designed  to  bring  national 
advertising  rates  closer  to  those  paid 
by  retail  advertisers.  (For  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  original  Chron-Flight  pro¬ 
gram,  see  E&P,  Nov.  29,  1986.) 

According  to  Lainie  Gordon, 
Chronicle  public  relations  coordina¬ 
tor,  the  paper  has  lowered  the  Chron- 
Flight  rates  even  further  and  the  mini¬ 
mum  ad  size  total  for  a  flight  was 
lessened. 

For  example,  under  the  monthly 
program,  advertisers  previously  had 
to  make  a  minimum  buy  of  32.5  total 
inches,  whereas  now  the  minimum  is 
31.5  inches. 

Unlike  the  discounted  rates  being 
offered  only  to  packaged  goods 
advertisers  through  another  industry¬ 
wide  program  just  getting  under  way, 
Chron-Flight  is  open  to  all  categories 
of  national  advertisers. 

*  *  * 

The  packaged  goods  national  adver¬ 
tiser  plan,  announced  last  December, 
is  finally  getting  under  way. 

The  Newspaper  Advertising  Sales 
Association  has  collected  a  list  of  the 
discounted  rates  determined  by  the 
some  275  participating  newspapers, 
and  the  various  rep  firms  and  newspa¬ 
pers  are  gearing  up  to  begin  selling  the 
program. 
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Newspaper  awarded 
attorneys’  fees 

A  police  captain  has  lost  twice  in 
connection  with  his  libel  suit  against 
the  San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury  News. 

Several  months  ago,  a  judge  dis¬ 
missed  a  libel  suit  against  the  newspa¬ 
per  by  Santa  Clara  Police  Capt.  Loren 
Pierce. 

The  suit’s  basis  was  an  erroneous 
Mercury  News  story  that  Pierce  had 
received  an  official  letter  of  repri¬ 
mand  for  allegedly  misusing  a  police 
petty  cash  fund. 

The  paper  retracted  the  story  and 
Superior  Court  Judge  Homer  Thomp¬ 
son  deemed  that  was  adequate  for 
dismissal  since  Pierce  had  not  lost  any 
time  from  work  or  suffered  any  retri¬ 
bution  from  his  superiors. 

The  Mercury  News  then  sued  to 
recover  its  attorneys’  fees  of  $35,000 
on  grounds  the  suit  was  not  filed  or 
maintained  in  good  faith  and  with  rea¬ 
sonable  cause. 

On  July  30,  Judge  Thompson  ruled 
again  in  favor  of  the  paper,  awarding 
it  the  legal  fees.  Pierce  is  appealing 
both  decisions. 

High  Court  asked 
to  review  Salinger 
copyright  question 

Random  House  has  asked  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  to  review  a  lower 
court  ruling  that  bars  publication  of  a 
biography  of  author  J.D.  Salinger, 
who  has  managed  to  block  Ian  Hamil¬ 
ton’s  biography  by  claiming  the  pub¬ 
lishing  house  is  infringing  on  his 
copyright  by  publishing  letters  he 
wrote. 

Hamilton’s  publishers  said  the  let¬ 
ters  quoted  in  the  book  are  public 
record  and  available  in  the  libraries  of 
Princeton  University,  the  University 
of  Texas  and  the  Harvard  Law 
School,  and  are  held  by  Salinger’s 
former  publisher  Hamish  Hamilton 
Ltd.  of  London. 

Dismissal  appealed 

Parents  of  four  Warwick,  R.L, 
schoolgirls  whose  picture  appeared  in 
Penthouse  magazine  have  appealed  a 
federal  judge’s  dismissal  of  their  $7.5- 
million  suit. 

The  litigation  charged  that  the 
magazine  had  violated  the  elementary 
schoolgirls’  rights  by  running  a  photo 
of  them  with  the  caption,  “Little 
Amazons  Attack  Boys.” 


NBVJ- 

TheBest 
Education 
Promotion  . 
Yet !  ^ 


TODAY'S  SCHOLARS 
are 

TOMORROW'S  SUBSCRIBERS 

A  Plus  is  an  original  ongoing  project  designed  for  you 
to  give  praise  to  scholars  and,  in  turn,  receive  praise  for 
your  newspaper.  An  honor  roll  of  merchants  will  give 
discounts  to  scholars  carrying  your  A  I’lus  wallet-sized 
cards.  We  provide  the  cards  and  certificates  with 
students'  names.  This  is  a  complete  ready-to-go 
"forever"  winner.  The  former  Missouri  Commissioner 
of  Education  and  school  officials  where  A  Plus  was  tested 
are  excited  about  the  results. 

ONE-YEAR  EXCLUSIVE  FRANCHISE 
ONLY  $99.95 
Money-back  guarantee! 

WRITE  OR  CALL  KIM  SEXTON  TODAY 
FOR  DETAILS  ON  THIS  AND 
13  OTHER  EXCITING  PROMOTIONS 
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60,000-circulation  daily  sells  for  over  $100  million 

Ingersoll  outbids  Singleton  and  Borg  for  Morristown  (NJ.)  Record 


By  Debra  Gersh 

Ingersoll  Publications  Co.  of 
Princeton,  N.J.,  has  acquired  the 
Morristown  (N.J.)  Daily  Record  for  a 
price  “in  excess  of  $100  million.” 

Two  other  publishers  who  submit¬ 
ted  losing  bids  indicated  that  the 
actual  price  paid  was  probably  some¬ 
where  between  $125  million  and  $150 
million. 

According  to  Norman  B.  Tomlin¬ 
son  Jr.,  former  owner  and  publisher 
of  the  paper  that  was  owned  by  his 
family  for  87  years,  the  New  York- 
based  investment  banking  firm  of 
Henry  Ansbacher  Inc.  approached 
him  on  behalf  of  Ingersoll  with  the 
proposal. 

Tomlinson  said  although  no  buyer 
was  actively  being  sought  when  the 
Ingersoll  bid  was  received,  his  com¬ 
pany  had  been  thinking  about  selling 
the  paper  in  order  to  concentrate  on 
the  magazines  it  owns.  In  fact,  the  day 
after  the  announcement  of  the  sale 
agreement  was  made  on  Thursday, 
Aug.  6,  Tomlinson  closed  the  deal  on 
the  acquisition  of  Pacific  Northwest 
magazine  in  Seattle. 

Tomlinson  said  he  had  promised 
both  William  Dean  Singleton,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Garden  State  Newspapers, 
which  publishes  a  number  of  other 
papers  in  the  state,  and  Malcom  A. 


Borg,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Bergen  Record  Corp.,  publisher  of 
the  nearby  Record  of  Bergen  County, 
that  if  he  received  a  serious  offer  to 
sell  the  newspaper  he  would  contact 
them,  and  both  submitted  offers.  The 
Ingersoll  bid,  however,  was  the  high¬ 
est. 

Reports  of  a  $  125-million  bid  from 
Singleton  were  “not  far  off,”  Tomlin¬ 
son  said,  although  he  declined  com¬ 
ment  on  Borg’s  bid  or  the  actual  price 
Ingersoll  paid  for  the  Morris  County 
newspaper. 

Singleton  noted  that  Tomlinson,  a 
“very  close  personal  friend,”  had 
invited  him  to  bid  on  the  paper,  which 
he  did,  although  he  lost  out  to  Inger¬ 
soll.  Wishing  the  new  owners  the 
best.  Singleton  commented  that 
although  he  was  disappointed  to  lose 
on  this  sale,  he  was  very  pleased  with 
his  company’s  Aug.  7  agreement  to 
acquire  the  Johnstown  (Pa.)  Tribune 
Publishing  Company  (See  Ownership 
Changes  on  Page  33). 

Borg  said  he  was  interested  in  the 
Daily  Record  because  “it  seems  to  fit 
with  the  Bergen  Record.  The  Morris 
County  market  is  so  similar  to  the 
Bergen  County  market.” 

According  to  Borg,  he  received  a 
call  from  Tomlinson  on  a  Monday  at 
the  end  of  July,  telling  him  that  the 


Morristown  publisher  had  received 
an  unsolicited  letter  with  a  tremen¬ 
dously  surprising  number.  Told 
neither  the  bidder  nor  the  amount 
offered,  Borg  said  Tomlinson  asked 
him  to  get  a  letter  with  his  offer  to  the 
publisher  by  Friday. 

Borg,  who  said  he  has  heard  that 
the  paper  sold  for  as  much  as  $150- 
$155  million  —  some  five  times  1986 
revenue  —  said  the  Record  could  not 
match  thai  price  and,  even  if  it  could, 
it  probably  would  not  have  been  will¬ 
ing  to  pay  so  much. 

“That’s  a  helluva  lot  of  money  for  a 
60,000-circulation  paper,”  he  com¬ 
mented. 

He  added  that  there  was  “no  ques¬ 
tion”  he  was  surprised  at  the  figure  he 
heard.  “Shock  is  putting  it  mildly. 
The  Morristown  Record  and  the  New¬ 
ark  Star-Ledger  run  absolutley  neck- 
and-neck  on  daily  circulation  [in  that 
market]  and  the  Newark  Star-Ledger 
has  more  on  Sunday.  When  you  take 
that  highly  competitive  situation 
.  .  .  I  was  very,  very  surprised”  at 
the  price. 

Regarding  the  $  150-million  figure, 
Tomlinson  said  only  that  anything 
above  $125  million  was  “in  the  ball¬ 
park.  That’s  not  to  say  that  $145  mil¬ 
lion  is  any  more  in  the  ballpark  than 
$160  million,”  he  noted. 


Ralph  Ingersoll  II  (left)  spent  in  excess  of  $100  million  to  acquire  the  Morristown  (N.J.)  Record,  outbidding  Malcolm 
Borg  (center)  William  Dean  Singleton  (right)  who  felt  the  price  paid  was  too  high  to  beat. 
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Two  recent  offerings  from  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  and  King  Features  Syndicate  cartoonist. 


From  Cincinnati  kid  to  an  Enquirer  man 


Jim  Borgman  was  hired  straight  out  of  college  by  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer,  and  became  an  award-winning  editorial  cartoonist 


By  David  Astor 

Given  the  number  of  talented  politi¬ 
cal  artists  in  the  U.S.,  it  is  very 
unusual  for  a  major  metropolitan 
daily  to  hire  a  staff  editorial  cartoonist 
straight  out  of  college.  But  that's  what 
the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  did  when  it 
offered  Jim  Borgman  a  Job  in  1976. 

Making  the  newspaper's  decision 
even  more  surprising  was  the  fact  that 
Borgman  did  not  start  doing  political 
cartoons  until  his  senior  year  at 
Ohio's  Kenyon  College.  And  he  had 
only  about  20  published  in  the  campus 
paper  before  graduation. 

But  the  Enquirer  saw  some  spark  of 
talent  in  Borgman,  and  also  liked  the 
fact  that  he  was  a  Cincinnati  native. 
And  after  decades  of  publishing  L.D. 
Warren's  work,  the  paper  was  look¬ 
ing  for  a  young  artist  representing 
“the  post-Oliphant  generation  of  edi¬ 
torial  cartoonists.” 

The  Enquirer's  gamble  paid  off,  as 
Borgman  developed  into  an  award¬ 
winning  cartoonist  who  now  appears 
in  over  200  newspapers  via  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate.  But  it  was  touch  and 
go  for  a  while. 

Borgman  recalled  that  his  first  few 
months  at  the  Enquirer  “took  quite  a 
toll.”  The  young  cartoonist,  who  had 
concentrated  more  on  art  than  politics 
in  college,  spent  numerous  evenings 
trying  to  master  Cincinnati's  “rather 
quirky  political  situation”  and  other 
matters.  And  Borgman  struggled  to 
develop  a  drawing  style.  This  educa¬ 
tion  process  took  place  in  full  view  of 
thousands  of  Enquirer  readers. 


•  » 

A  Jim  Borgman  self-caricature. 

Things  could  have  gotten  even 
more  complicated,  because  Borg- 
man's  political  philosophy  ended  up 
being  less  conservative  than  the 
Enquirer's.  But  the  cartoonist  said  he 
was  lucky  enough  to  be  granted  edito¬ 
rial  independence  by  the  paper. 

Borgman  calls  himself  a  “restless 
moderate”  who  tends  to  be  liberal  on 
social  issues  and  more  conservative 
about  things  like  government  spend¬ 
ing.  But  Borgman  emphasized  that  he 
hates  to  have  his  work  “stuffed”  into 
a  category,  unless  it  be  the  category  of 
unpredictable. 

“I  like  to  be  angry  one  day,  frivo¬ 
lous  the  next  day,  and  thoughtful  the 
day  after  that,”  said  the  cartoonist.  “I 
credit  readers  with  having  lively 
enough  minds  to  see  that  the  world 
moves  in  different  rhythms.” 

Borgman  noted  that  a  pitcher  with  a 


blazing  fastball  will  not  get  batters  out 
forever  if  he  doesn't  develop  another 
pitch. 

“With  some  issues,  the  correct 
response  for  an  editorial  cartoonist  is 
to  pull  out  all  the  stops,”  continued 
Borgman.  “If  you  do  that  with  other 
issues  you  look  like  an  idiot.” 

The  cartoonist  did  note  that  he  likes 
certain  cartoonists  who  almost 
always  slash  away  at  their  targets. 

“There  is  a  place  in  the  world  for 
the  really  acerbic,  acid-dripping  car¬ 
toonists,”  declared  Borgman.  “1 
admire  them  and  I'm  glad  they're 
there.” 

But  Borgman  said  he  is  not  com¬ 
fortable  with  being  the  “angry  young 
man,”  although  some  of  his  cartoons 
are  quite  hard-hitting.  What  Borgman 
tries  to  do  with  much  of  his  work  is 
make  it  warm  and  “approachable.” 

“I  see  myself,”  he  stated,  “as  put¬ 
ting  my  arm  around  the  reader  and 
saying,  ‘What  a  peculiar  world  we  live 
in.  I  Join  you  in  shaking  your  head  at  it 
and  wondering  how  we're  going  to  get 
out  of  this  alive!’” 

Still,  some  of  the  more  conserva¬ 
tive  Enquirer  readers  think  of  Borg¬ 
man  as  a  “rebel”  who  came  from 
some  other  locale  to  “stir  up  their 
city.”  They’re  surprised,  said  Borg¬ 
man  with  a  laugh,  to  find  out  he  grew 
up  in  a  not-too-liberal  working  class 
section  of  Cincinnati. 

Borgman  especially  enjoys  doing 
cartoons  about  social  issues  such  as 
gun  control,  women’s  rights,  and  sur- 

(Continued  on  page  36) 
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. .  the  White  House  scandals,  corruption 
in  business  and  religion,  Central  America 
and  the  Persian  Gulf,  a  wimpy  congress 
and  an  uncertain  economic  future— for  a 
cartoonist,  these  are  the  best  of  times . . 


Patrick  Crowley  is  a  two-fisted  artist,  attacking  polit¬ 
ical  issues  with  one  hand  and  blasting  social  issues  in 
his  comic,  The  Crowley  Chronicle,  with  the  other. 

His  conservation  cartoons  were  cited  by  the  Audu¬ 
bon  Society  of  the  Everglades.  And  the  Atlanta  Chap¬ 
ter  of  the  Society  of  Professional  Journalists  awarded 
his  editorial  cartoons  first  place. 

His  cartoons,  plus  those  of  our  other  10  cartoon¬ 
ists -Paul  Rigby,  Steve  Kelley,  Clay  Bennett,  Scott 
Willis,  Mike  Luckovich,  J.D.  Crowe,  Bruce  Beattie, 


Gary  Markstein,  Ken  Alexander  and  Bob  Englehart— 
have  appeared  in  People  magazine,  the  New  York 
Times,  Time  and  Newsweek. 

Copley  cartoonists  are  a  big  draw  for  900  subscrib¬ 
ing  newspapers  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada.  To  draw  your 
own  conclusions,  call  toll-free  800-445-4555*  for  a  free 
sample  of  our  Editorial  Cartoon  package,  available 
camera-ready  daily,  weekly  or  monthly. 

Get  the  package  that  ties  up  readership  and  revenues. 
The  one  with  the  draw  of  our  controversial  cartoonists. 


COPLEY 


P.O.  Box  190  •  San  Diego,  CA  92112 

’Alaska,  California,  Hawaii  and  Canada,  call  collect  (619)  293-1818. 


LATS  offers  weekly  travel  feature 
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(Continued  from  page  34) 

rogate  motherhood.  And  ever  since 
his  son  Dylan  was  born  over  four 
years  ago,  Borgman  has  also  become 
increasingly  interested  in  comment¬ 
ing  on  so-called  “dry”  topics  that  will 
have  a  great  impact  on  future  genera¬ 
tions. 

“The  arms  race  and  the  deficit  used 
to  seem  remote  and  abstract  to  me,” 
said  Borgman.  “Having  a  son  makes 
these  issues  ‘pop.’  It  seems  to  me 
we’re  being  very  irresponsible  — 
racking  up  bills  and  leaving  them  to 
those  who  can’t  say  anything  about 
them  now.” 

Like  other  editorial  cartoonists, 
Borgman  also  gets  a  kick  out  of  cari¬ 
caturing  and  lampooning  President 
Reagan  as  well  as  other  Republicans 
and  Democrats.  And  he  has  gotten 
“constant  fodder”  from  the  Iran-con¬ 
tra  hearings.  “It  was  a  lively  summer 
topic,”  he  noted.  “July  and  August 
can  be  deadly.” 

Commenting  on  the  scandal,  Borg¬ 
man  observed;  “We’re  the  only  coun¬ 
try  on  earth  that’s  comforted  by  the 
knowledge  that  its  President  did  not 
know  what  was  going  on!” 

Borgman  also  likes  addressing  local 
issues  (two  of  his  six  cartoons  a  week 
are  not  syndicated).  “People  keep 
you  honest  out  here  in  the  Midwest,” 
said  Borgman.  “If  1  get  off  on  a  jag 
doing  cartoons  on  the  Philippine  elec¬ 
tion,  I’ll  walk  the  streets  and  find  that 
[a  lot  of  Cincinnatians]  don’t  really 
care  about  the  Philippine  election. 
They  care  about  Jobs, 
baseball  .  .  .  .” 

The  33-year-old  Borgman,  who 
does  his  Sunday  cartoon  in  color,  gets 
his  ideas  from  a  variety  of  sources.  He 
listens  avidly  to  National  Public 
Radio,  watches  Nightline  and  the 
evening  news,  and  reads  a  number  of 
magazines  and  newspapers  — 
including  editorial  pages  from  across 
the  country. 

The  papers  that  publish  Borgman’s 
work  include  the  Boston  Globe,  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  Los  Angeles  Herald 


“The  Savvy  Traveler”  column  by 
Peter  S.  Greenberg  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  Los  Angeles  Times  Syn¬ 
dicate. 

The  consumer-oriented  weekly  fea¬ 
ture  —  which  runs  750  to  800  words  — 
discusses  topics  such  as  burglar- 
prone  hotels,  unsafe  cruise  ships,  the 
best  and  worst  taxis  in  the  world, 
airlines  with  the  best  and  worst  on- 
time  performances,  lost  airline  bag¬ 
gage,  and  excessive  on-board  drink¬ 
ing. 


Peter  S.  Greenberg 


Examiner,  Newsday,  New  York  Daily 
News,  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  and 
Washington  Post.  Borgman’s  car¬ 
toons  have  also  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times,  Newsweek,  and  Time  as 
well  as  on  CBS’s  Face  the  Nation. 

And  the  cartoonist  has  three  books 
to  his  credit,  including  two  antholo¬ 
gies  and  The  Mood  of  America  — 
which  includes  Borgman  drawings 
and  James  F.  McCarty  writings  from 
a  cross-country  trip  the  two  took  for 
the  Enquirer  prior  to  the  Statue  of 
Liberty  centennial  last  year.  Borg¬ 
man’s  wife  Lynn,  by  the  way,  is  an 
independent  book  publisher. 

When  he’s  not  doing  editorial  car¬ 
toons,  Borgman  enjoys  drawing  dino¬ 
saurs  in  the  evening  with  his  son. 
Some  of  these  Borgman  illustrations, 
which  combine  a  cartoon  and  fine  arts 
technique,  ended  up  in  a  Philadelphia 
exhibit. 

Borgman  —  who  also  spends  his 
non-Enquirer  time  walking,  following 
the  Cincinnati  Reds,  and,  of  course, 
being  a  father  —  majored  in  fine  arts 
at  Kenyon,  where  he  graduated 
summa  cum  laude  and  Phi  Beta 


Greenberg,  who  has  logged  over  a 
million  miles  around  the  world  during 
the  past  five  years,  has  been  a  Los 
Angeles  Times  travel  columnist  since 
1985. 

After  graduating  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wisconsin  in  1972,  Greenberg 
became  Newsweek'^  West  Coast  cor¬ 
respondent  —  and  covered  stories 
such  as  the  Patty  Hearst  case,  Gary 
Gilmore  execution,  and  Howard 
Hughes  will. 

In  1977,  he  was  named  West  Coast 
editor  of  New  Times  magazine. 
Greenberg  went  on  to  produce  a  CBS 
television  film  about  comedian 
Freddy  Prinze  in  1979  and  an  ABC 
drama  about  tv  ministers  in  1982. 
Then  he  did  a  cable  documentary  on 
cocaine  in  1984. 

The  award-winning  columnist  has 
also  written  for  numerous  European 
magazines  and  newspapers,  and  is  the 
author  of  a  nonfiction  murder  mys¬ 
tery. 

Early  “Savvy  Traveler”  subscrib¬ 
ers  include  the  L.A.  Times,  Atlanta 
Journal  and  Constitution,  Boston 
Herald,  Chicago  Sun-Times,  Dallas 
Times  Herald,  Detroit  News,  Hous¬ 
ton  Post,  Kansas  City  Star,  Miami 
Herald,  Milwaukee  Journal,  News- 
day,  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Sac¬ 
ramento  Bee,  Seattle  Times,  and 
Washington  Post. 


Kappa. 

Speaking  of  honors,  Borgman  won 
the  National  Cartoonists  Society’s 
editorial  cartooning  prize  this  May. 
Borgman  was  also  a  Pulitzer  Prize 
finalist  in  1985  —  the  same  year  he 
finished  second  in  the  John  Fischetti 
Competition  and  received  a  Best  of 
Gannett  special  citation.  And  Borg¬ 
man  won  Best  of  Gannett  awards  for 
editorial  commentary  in  1984  and 
1982,  the  Post-Corbett  Award  for  best 
visual  artist  in  Cincinnati  in  1981 ,  sec¬ 
ond  prize  in  the  International  Salon  of 
Cartoons  in  1981,  the  Thomas  Nast 
Prize  in  1980,  and  the  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
award  for  editorial  cartooning  in  1978. 

Getting  an  award  is  nice,  but  that’s 
just  one  of  the  many  things  Borgman 
likes  about  political  cartooning.  One 
aspect  of  the  profession  that  Borgman 
particularly  enjoys  is  “being  an  oasis 
on  the  editorial  page”  that  can  lure 
readers  into  perusing  columns  and 
other  opinion  material. 

“There  is  a  lot  of  good  stuff  on 
editorial  pages,”  Borgman  observed. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


‘Garfield’  comic  now 
in  2,000  newspapers 

“Garfield”  by  Jim  Davis  of  United 
Feature  Syndicate  has  become  the 
third  comic  to  reach  the  2,0()0-news- 
paper  mark. 

The  strip,  which  started  in  1978, 
joins  “Peanuts”  by  Charles  M. 
Schulz  of  United  and  “Blondie”  by 
Dean  Young  and  Stan  Drake  of  King 
Features  Syndicate. 
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Alternative  weekly  papers  plan  to  launch  syndicate 


Alternative  weekly  newspapers  are 
getting  ready  to  launch  a  nonprofit 
syndicate  designed  to  deliver  car¬ 
toons,  columns,  and  investigative  sto¬ 
ries  to  a  national  network  of  publica¬ 
tions. 

Six  years  in  the  works,  Alternet  is 
run  by  the  not-for-profit  Institute  for 
Alternative  Journalism.  It  has  been 
funded  for  $75,000  of  its  $100,000 
start-up  costs  by  the  Field  Founda¬ 


tion,  New  World  Foundation,  and 
other  private  funds.  Alternet  is  set  to 
be  launched  in  September,  according 
to  Nat  Winthrop,  publisher  of  the 
Vanguard  Press  in  Burlington,  Vt., 
and  secretary  treasurer  of  lAJ.  An 
editor  is  being  sought  and  head¬ 
quarters  are  planned  for  New  York 
City  or  Washington,  D.C. 

Alternet  is  designed  to  commission 
journalistic  projects  and  be  a  clearing- 


Kirp  is  now  doing  Copley  column 


Former  Sacramento  Bee  associate 
editor  and  Christian  Science  Monitor 
editorial  page  columnist  David  L. 
Kirp  is  now  part  of  Copley  News  Ser¬ 
vice’s  “Opinion  &  Analysis  Mini- 
Package.” 

His  signing  is  the  latest  example  of 
the  expansion  program  at  Copley, 
which  has  introduced  numerous  new 
features  over  the  past  couple  of  years. 

(Continued  from  previous  page) 
“Sometimes  an  editorial  cartoon  can 
make  readers  feel  more  at  home  with 
these  pages.  It’s  the  entree  that  some 
people  need.” 


Iowa  comics  survey 

“The  Family  Circus”  by  Bil  Keane 
of  King  Features  Syndicate  was  the 
recent  winner  of  a  Des  Moines  Regis¬ 
ter  reader  survey,  with  35%  of 
respondents  saying  it  was  among  their 
three  favorite  Sunday  comics. 

The  next  four  finishers  were  “Blon- 
die”  by  Dean  Young  and  Stan  Drake 
of  King,  with  30%;  “Garfield”  by  Jim 
Davis  of  United  Feature  Syndicate, 
29%;  “Peanuts”  by  Charles  M. 
Schulz  of  United,  20%;  and  “The  Far 
Side”  by  Gary  Larson  of  Universal 
Press  Syndicate  and  “Judge  Parker” 
by  Dr.  Nick  Dallis  and  Harold 
LeDoux  of  North  America  Syndicate, 
both  19%. 

Also,  “Bloom  County”  by  Berke 
Breathed  of  the  Washington  Post 
Writers  Group  received  enough 
write-in  votes  from  among  the  over 
8,600  respondents  to  return  to  the 
Sunday  Register  comics  section. 


Series  about  college 

A  10-part  series  called  “A  Parents’ 
Primer  for  College”  will  be  distrib¬ 
uted  by  AP  Newsfeatures  beginning 
September  14. 


Kirp  discusses  topics  such  as  inte¬ 
gration,  government  policy  on  AIDS 
education,  the  economics  of  immigra¬ 
tion,  and  college  sports  and  academ¬ 
ics. 

The  columnist,  who  has  a  Harvard 
Law  School  degree,  is  a  professor  at 
the  Graduate  School  in  Public  Policy 
at  the  University  of  California/ 
Berkeley. 


Lee  Mitgang 

The  series  discusses  topics  such  as 
getting  a  child  on  the  “college  track,” 
choosing  a  school,  “how  to  beat  ris¬ 
ing  tuitions,”  SAT  tests,  and  drugs, 
alcohol,  sex,  and  AIDS  on  campus. 
Each  installment  is  about  800  words. 

The  writer  of  the  series  is  Lee  Mit¬ 
gang,  who  has  been  national  educa¬ 
tion  writer  for  the  Associated  Press 
for  the  past  six  years.  Before  that,  he 
was  an  AP  business  and  general 
assignment  writer  from  1974  to  1981. 

In  1986,  a  series  probing  school 
reform  in  the  South  earned  Mitgang 
and  another  AP  education  writer, 
Christopher  Connell,  the  APME 
Story  of  the  Year  Award  in  addition  to 
a  special  citation  from  the  Education 
Writers  Association.  Mitgang  has 
won  other  awards,  too. 


house  for  information  to  and  from  the 
so-called  alternative  press.  It  will 
manage  free-lance  reporters, 
cooperative  investigative  projects, 
and  stories  from  various  publications. 

No  membership  or  subscription 
fees  were  planned  in  the  first  year. 
User  fees  —  $180-a-year  membership 
and  average  charges  of  $60  a  story  — 
were  being  planned  to  make  Alternet 
self-supporting  by  the  second  year. 
Story  fees,  based  on  circulation, 
would  be  split  with  authors. 

Funding  was  reportedly  turned 
down  from  the  Gannett  Foundation 
but  accepted  from  the  Playboy 
Foundation. 

According  to  its  proposal,  Alternet 
would  make  writers  and  researchers 
of  “national  stature”  available  to 
local  editors  and  provide  “an  alterna¬ 
tive  fresh  voice”  at  a  time  when  cor¬ 
porate-controlled  newspapers  have 
become  “slaves”  to  established  insti¬ 
tutions. 

“We  are  swimming  upstream 
against  a  trend  of  20  years  of  consoli¬ 
dation  in  the  news  business,”  Win¬ 
throp  said.  Despite  the  influence  of 
some  alternative  papers,  he  said,  “we 
remain  largely  invisible  in  terms  of  the 
American  public.  He  characterized 
the  service  as  “progressive,  left  of 
center,  eclectic.” 

Computer  distribution  was  planned 
but  distribution  through  mail  or  other 
established  services  was  not  ruled 
out. 

The  Association  of  Alternative 
Newsweeklies,  which  founded  lAJ 
and  includes  the  Boston  Phoenix, 
Seattle  Weekly,  San  Francisco  Bay 
Guardian,  Chicago  Reader,  and 
Maine  Times,  hopes  to  bring  to  Alter¬ 
net  such  liberal  magazines  as  The 
Nation,  The  Progressive,  Mother 
Jones,  and  In  These  Times. 

— George  Garneau 
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Shop  Talk 

(Continued  from  page  48) 


in  the  American  Press,”  Newspaper 
Research  Journal,  Winter  1985,  pp.  8- 
18).  That  study  found  that,  as  circula¬ 
tion  increases,  priority  assigned  to 
books  of  more  serious  political,  his¬ 
torical  and  artistic  interest  increases. 

Amount  of  book  coverage  also 
increased  dramatically  with  circula¬ 
tion,  while  amount  of  film  coverage 
increases  only  slightly.  The  “aver¬ 
age”  newspaper  reviews  about  four 
films  a  week.  Film  critics  report 
reviewing  about  three  of  these  movies 
themselves,  another  figure  weakly 
related  to  circulation. 

Nearly  half  of  the  responding  crit¬ 
ics  hold  a  bachelor's  degree  and  more 
than  a  fourth  have  completed  at  least 
some  graduate  work.  A  heavy 
majority  —  89%  —  are  full-time 
newspaper  employees  but  most  — 
82%  —  say  they  have  duties  besides 
film  reviewing,  often  covering  other 
arts  or  serving  as  an  editor.  Respon¬ 
dents  report  an  average  of  nearly  10 
years'  reviewing  experience. 

None  of  these  demographics  are 
related  significantly  to  circulation. 

Concerning  critical  vindictiveness, 
reviewers  estimate  that  they  produce 
a  slightly  higher  percentage  of  mixed 
reviews  —  38%  —  than  either 
negative  —  34%  —  or  positive 
reviews  —  30%.  Only  the  percentage 
of  negative  reviews  is  significantly 
tied  to  circulation,  another  weak  rela¬ 
tion  suggesting  that  critics  at  larger 
newspapers  view  themselves  as  only 
marginally  tougher  than  their  smaller- 
market  counterparts. 

Actors  and  directors  may  still  decry 
the  rapier  wit  and  poisoned  pen  but 
the  evidence  suggests  that  critics  con¬ 
ceive  of  themselves  as  balanced  if 
opinionated  moviegoers  —  neither 
quick  to  praise  nor  quick  to  pan,  more 
interested  in  middlebrow  movies  and 
wholesome  fare  than  in  highbrow 
genres,  junk  or  porn. 

How  do  America’s  newspaper  film 

critics  view  the  role  of  criticism? 

America's  typical  newspaper  film 
critics  are  not  esthetic  snobs  nor  do 
they  conceive  of  themselves  as  exces¬ 
sively  tough  evaluators  of  the  medium 
they  review,  a  recent  survey  sug¬ 
gests. 

Critics  responding  indicate  a  high 
general  interest  in  the  mainstream 
fare  of  American  cinema,  assign  only 
moderate  ratings  to  elite  genres,  give 
lowest  priority  to  pornographic,  rock 
and  martial  arts  films. 

But  how  do  these  critics  conceive 
of  their  own  role? 


Do  they  view  themselves  primarily 
as  “consumer  reporters”  merely 
informing  the  public  about  the  nature 
of  recent  cinematic  releases? 

Or  do  they  conceive  of  themselves 
more  traditionally  as  “critics”  who 
bring  their  own  judgment  to  a  film 
without  regard  to  audience  taste  or 
industry  expectation? 

Though  the  traditional  role  of  criti¬ 
cism  does  not  necessarily  conflict 
with  providing  consumer  service, 
America's  film  critics  assign  highest 
average  ratings  to  those  functions 
normally  associated  with  criticism. 

Respondents  assign  top  priority  to 
overall  evaluation  of  the  film  and  to 
the  entertainment  value  of  reviews. 
These  items  are  followed  by  informa¬ 
tion  about  and  evaluation  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  elements  of  the  film,  including  the 
critic's  subjective  judgments. 


present  a  subjective  response  and  a 
clear  description  of  the  film  so  (1) 
folks  can  make  up  their  own  minds 
about  going;  (2)  enjoy  reading  about 
something  they  have  already  seen  and 
perhaps  see  it  in  a  new  perspective, 
and  (3)  just  enjoy  reading  about  the 
film  whether  they  plan  to  see  it  or 
not.” 

In  matters  of  elitism  vs.  popular 
taste,  another  critic  also  seeks 
balance.  “While  critics  should 
demand  the  best,  I  think  we  also 
ought  to  recognize  that  moviemaking 
as  a  whole  accommodates  many  kinds 
of  audiences  and  interests,”  notes 
Jeffrey  Borak  of  the  Berkshire  Eagle 
of  Pittsfield,  Mass,  (circulation 
32,969).  “1  like  good,  feathery,  air¬ 
head  escapist  fare  as  much  as  I  enjoy 
something  thoughtful,  serious  and 
adult.” 


They  do  not  like  to  “talk  down”  to  the  audience  or 
advise  them  directly  about  what  they  should  do,  but 
they  strive  to  make  their  reviews  as  entertaining  as 
possible. 


Lowest  ratings  are  given  to  the 
critic's  “personal  recommendation  to 
readers  whether  to  see  the  film,”  a 
statement  of  “what  kind  of  filmgoer 
would  enjoy  the  film,”  a  description 
of  the  audience's  reaction,  and  the 
judgment  of  other  critics.  Interest  in 
providing  these  items  decreases 
slightly  with  circulation. 

Critics,  it  seems,  prefer  to  let  a 
review  speak  for  itself,  leaving  read¬ 
ers  free  to  come  to  their  own  conclu¬ 
sions.  They  do  not  like  to  “talk 
down”  to  the  audience  or  advise  them 
directly  about  what  they  should  do, 
but  they  strive  to  make  their  reviews 
as  entertaining  as  possible. 

Again,  asked  to  rate  the  film  ele¬ 
ments  they  consider  most  important, 
critics  give  only  moderate  or  low 
priority  to  consumer-information 
items  such  as  violence,  vulgarity, 
nudity,  the  Motion  Picture  Associa¬ 
tion  of  America  rating  and  the  run 
time.  Here,  there  was  no  significant 
correlation  with  circulation. 

“Critics  should  express  an  opinion 
without  worrying  about  what  the 
reader  will  think  or  how  influential 
he/she  is,”  writes  John  Hartl  of  the 
Seattle  Times  (daily  circulation 
225,552).  “The  reader  will  gradually 
get  some  sense  of  how  to  ‘read'  a 
critic  and  use  the  information.” 

Susan  Broili,  film  critic  at  the  much 
smaller  Durham  (N.C.)  Sun  (circula¬ 
tion  20,487),  however,  attempts  to 
balance  personal  judgment  with  the 
entertainment  needs  of  her  audience. 

“What  1  try  to  do  in  a  review  is 


This  balance  is  echoed  succinctly 
by  Bob  Curtright  of  the  Wichita 
(Kan.)  Eagle  Beacon  (circulation 
126,807).  “(3ive  credit  for  entertain¬ 
ment  value;  don't  be  a  snob.  But  see 
the  art  value  if  you  can.” 

And  Joe  Powell  of  the  Morristown 
(Tenn.)  Citizen  Tribune  (circulation 
19,639)  laments  the  lack  of  serious 
criticism  in  the  daily  press.  “Most 
radio,  newspaper  and  magazine 
reviews  are  very  light,  meant  to  either 
say  a  movie  is  worth  the  admission 
price  or  not.  Actual  serious  film 
reviews  can  be  found  only  in  [film] 
magazines.  .  .  Most  of  the  public 
does  not  want  to  delve  so  deeply  into 
the  meanings  of  films.” 

Representing  a  shading  toward 
consumer  reporting  is  Terry  Orme  of 
the  Salt  Lake  City  Tribune  (circula¬ 
tion  109,318).  “First  of  all,  I  call  win¬ 
ners  and  losers  —  a  consumer 
reporter  of  sorts.  Next,  I  try  to  get 
people  to  see  things  they  may  have 
missed,  points  of  view  they  haven’t 
considered.” 

Bob  Darden  of  the  Waco  (Texas) 
Tribune  Herald  (circulation  52,891), 
however,  represents  the  consumer 
point  of  view  at  its  purest.  “1  think  of 
myself  more  as  a  ‘consumer  guide’ 
than  a  critic.  I’m  here  to  save  you 
valuable  time.” 

Both  the  survey  data  and  com¬ 
ments  of  the  newspaper  film  critics 
suggest  a  composite  picture  of  the 
“average”  critic  as  someone  who 
takes  film  seriously  without  losing 
touch  with  its  entertaiment  value. 
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BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


Classified  Advertising 


FEATURES 

AVAILABLE 


AUTOMOTIVE 


CAR  TEST  COLUMN,  weekly  with  art, 
that  tells  the  good  AND  the  bad.  905 
Spray  Ave.,  Mays  Landing,  NJ  08330. 


COMPUTERS 


PERSONAL  COMPUTERS/BUSINESS- 
weekly,  starting  3rd  year  in  largest  busi¬ 
ness  weekly  chain.  Computer  Press 
Association  top  award;  Rolling  Stone 
and  other  national  magazines.  News, 
practical  tips.  Minimum  jargon.  Nick 
Arnett,  San  Francisco  Business  Times, 
325  Fifth  St.,  SF,  CA  94107.  (415) 
777-9355. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


GENERAL 


BLACK  AND  DIFFERENT 
Provocative,  award-winning  commen- 
ary  from  a  former  Miami  Herald  and 
Vail  Street  Journal  reporter.  Lively  and 
efreshingly  conservative.  The  Lawrence 
Vade  Column,  13320  Cloverdale 
Place,  Germantown,  MD  20874.  (301) 


page  wit 

sample;  w 

St.,  Broo) 

h  Pie  in  the  Sky.”  Free 
rite  M.A.  Desmond,  419  16th 
lyn,  NY  11215. 

MOVIE  REVIEWS 

MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated). 
Great  for  weekend  section  or  entertain¬ 
ment  pages.  Camera  ready.  Star  photos, 
ur  12th  year.  Cineman  Syndicate,  7 
harles  Court,  Middletown  NY  10940; 
(914)  692-4572. 


WHAT  ARE  THE  ODDS 


ANTED-  Any  newspaper  in  the  United 
States  that  ran  the  panel  "What  are  the 
odds".  Dates  or  any  information  regard¬ 
ing  this  panel.  Larry  Joachim,  (213) 
271-1158. 


ANTED-  Any  newspaper  in  the  United 
States  that  ran  the  panel  "What  are  the 
odds”.  Dates  or  any  information  regard¬ 
ing  this  panel.  Larry  Joachim,  (213) 
271-1158. 


'SENIOR  CLINIC".  Only  syndicated 
specialist  written  health  column 
addressing  medical  problems  of  your 
mature  (50  plus)  readers.  Weekly,  600 
words  (Q&A).  Sixth  year,  30  newspap¬ 
ers,  "VVarm,  witty  authoritative,  excel¬ 
lent  reader  response”  (Rochester  (NY) 
Democrat  &  Chronicle).  Four  week’s 
trial.  Samples,  rates.  Dr.  Frank  Macln- 
nis,  H.F.M.  Literary  Enterprises  ,  P.O. 
Box  307,  Edmonton,  Alberta,  Canada 
T5J  2J7  (403)  973-2361. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


PUBLISH  YOUR  OWN  TRAVEL  MA(3A- 

ZINE...  in  Southeast’s  fastest  growing  i  Fournier  Media  Service  Inc. 

excess  of  Appraisal*Brokerage«Consulting 
$300,000  annually.  Fantastic  income  |  John  L  Fournier  Jr 

opportunity  in  established  market.  Box  po  Box  5789,  Bend,  OR  97708 
2244,  Editor  &  Publisher.  |  Office  (509)  786-4470 
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BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


YOUR  OWN  NEWSPAPER! 
Retirement  &  Leisure  News  is  a  publica¬ 
tion  mailed  free  to  persons  over  55,  in 
each  distributor’s  exclusive  area.  R&L 
News  writes,  publishes  and  distributes 
the  paper.  Distributor  sells  the  local 
advertising  (NO  FRANCHISE  FEE).  For 
free  information  packet,  call  (305) 
491-3001. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established, 
reasonable  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
PO  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS  for  estate 
planning,  tax,  partnership,  loan,  depre¬ 
ciation,  insurance,  corporate  and 
personal  worth.  Sensible  fees. 
Brochure.  Bolitho-Sterling  Newspaper 
Service,  Robert  N.  Bolitho,  4210  John¬ 
son  Drive,  Suite  lOOA,  Fairway,  KS 
66205  (913)  236-5400  or  James  C. 
Sterling,  PO  Box  492,  Bolivar,  MO 
65613  (417)  326-8700. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Above  Average 
PERFORMANCE 
SYD  S.  GOULD  &  COMPANY 
2111  Thomas  Drive 
Panama  City,  FL  32407 
(904)  234-1117 


ALAN  G  LEWIS,  MEDIA  BROKER 
On  file  over  100  active  qualified  buyers 
for  daily,  top  weekly  or  shopper  publica¬ 
tions.  Ridge  Rd,  Hardwick  MA  01037; 
(413)  477-6009. 


BARRY  FRENCH,  Ashlawn  Road, 
Assonet,  MA  02702.  (617)  644-5772. 
Appraisals-Consulting  Services 


BEN  JOHNSTON  &  ASSOCIATES 
4363  Kingwood  Dr.,  Suite  150 
Kingwood,  TX  (713)  360-6186 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)733-8053  daytime; 
(813)446-0871  nights:  or  write  Box 
3364,  Clearwater  Beach  FL  33515.  No 
obligation  of  course. 


BOLITHO-STERLING 
Brokers-Appraisers-Consultants 
Over  600  Newspaper  Sales 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
4210  Johnson  Drive,  Suite  lOOA 
Fairway,  KS  66205 
Office:  (913)  236-5400 
JAMES  C.  STERLING 
PO  Box  492,  Bolivar,  MO  65613 
(417)  326-8700 


Buyers  or  Sellers.  Contact  Dick  Briggs. 
No  obligation.  RICHARD  BRIGGS  & 
ASSOCIATES,  Box  579,  Landrum,  SC 
29356,  (803)  457-3846. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


JAMES  MARTIN  &  ASSOCIATES 
Suite  1000,  65  E.  State  Street 
Columbus,  Ohio  43215 
(614)  889-9747  (614)  889-2659 


JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
408  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 


KARL  WRAY,  Newspaper  Broker 
2420  South  Ola  Vista 
San  Clemente,  CA  92672 
(714)  492-5241 


MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker, 
PO  Box  2277,  Montclair  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440 


Pacific  NW  Newspaper  Associates 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


PHILLIPS  MEDIA,  INC. 
Newspaper  Brokers — Consultants 
PO  Box  607,  Berryville,  AR  72616 
RUPERT  PHILLIPS  (501)  423-6688 


R.C.  CRISLER  &CO. 

36  years  in  communication  sales 
Confidential  and  professional  service. 
Brokerage-Consu  Itation-Appraisa  I 
Financial  Planning 
Contact  Gloria  Bushelman 
7300  Turfway  Rd.  Suite  540 
Florence,  KY  41042  (606)  525-0555 
580  Walnut  St.  Cincinnati,  OH  45201 
(513)  381-7775 


Sales  -  Appraisals  -  Consultations 
ATN,  INC.  -  Bill  or  Ed  Berger 
PO  Box  161503 
Austin,  TX  78716-1503 
(512)  476-3950 


SHOPPER-NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
John  T.  Cribb  (406)  266-4223 
CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICE,  INC. 
Box  1220,  Townsend,  MT  59644 
Specializing  in  shopper  brokerage 


WAYNE  CHANCEY  CONSULTANTS 
PO  Box  86,  Headland  AL  36345 
(205)  693-2619 


J.F.  HICKS  MEDIA  SERVICE 
31  N.  Wyoming,  Buffalo,  WY  82834 
Jim  Hicks  (307)  684-5750 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


COMMUNITY  NEWSPAPER  group 
seeks  to  purchase  large  circulation 
weeklies  or  groups  of  weeklies.  Present 
management  given  option  to  remain. 
Write  Box  1951,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EX-PUBLISHERS  seek  to  acquire  low 
competition  dailies,  weeklies,  shoppers 
and  publications  anywhere  in  U.S. 
Want  minimum  publishing  gross  of 
$1. 2-million.  We  offer  many  advan¬ 
tages  and  will  pay  top  prices  for  profit¬ 
able  properties  with  growth.  Write  in 
complete  confidence  to  Box  2154, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER  SEEKS  to  purchase  shop¬ 
per  in  Florida,  $600,000  to  $2  million 
gross  with  growth  potential.  Write  in 
complete  confidence  to  Box  2243, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  Or  call  (602) 
782-1154. _ 

WIRE  SERVICE  EXEC 
Dedicated  to  quality  community  jour¬ 
nalism,  seeks  to  buy  small  daily.  Box 
2190,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


SOUTHEAST  TEXAS  weekly,  $150K 
gross  sales. 

CENTRAL  TEXAS  twice  weekly  with  web 
operation.  $500K.  We  have  others,  free 
list.  ATN,  Inc.,  Bill  or  Ed  Berger,  PO 
Box  161503,  Austin,  TX  78716-1503, 
(512)  476-3950. 


WASHINGTON  county  seat  weekly, 
$500,000  price,  $125,000  down; 
6,000  paid  circulation.  Growth  area. 
N(JRTHWEST  weekly  $1.3  million; 
30m  circulation.  Growing  suburban 
area. 

OREGON  North  Central  weekly  county 
seat  $360,000  price  $100,000  down. 
Good  profit. 

WESTERN  OREGON  weekly  and  shop¬ 
per  $435,000  gross;  $415,000  price; 
$105,000  down.  Good  profit. 
WESTERN  WASHINGTON  shopper 
$500,000  gross,  $550,000  price, 
$150,000  down,  tremendous  growth 
area. 

FOURNIER  MEDIA  SERVICE 
PO  Box  5789 
Bend,  OR  97708 
Phone  (509)  786-4470 


WESTERN  WASHINGTON  weekly 
$130,000  price  includes  building  and 
plant;  1,550  circulation.  $25,000 
down. 

CENTRAL  WASHINGTON  weekly 
$65m;  $15,000  down;  county  seat. 
Good  first  owner  opportunity. 

BOISE  IDAHO  area  weekly  county  seat; 
$135m;  circulation  1,800;  $35m 
down. 

WESTERN  WASHINGTON  shopper; 
$200,000  gross,  $100m  price, 
$35,000  down. 

SOUTHERN  CENTRAL  OREGON  week¬ 
lies;  $100m,  $25m  down;  good  equip¬ 
ment  and  press. 

NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA  weekly;  tour¬ 
ist  area;  $165,000  gross,  $125m 
priced  for  qu  ck  sale. 

WRITE: 

FOURNIER  MEDIA  SERVICE 
PO  Box  5789 
Bend,  OR  97708 


OHIO:  Shopper,  web  plant,  gross 
$1,550,00(5,  cash  flow  $119,000, 
includes  4  unit  web  and  building  work 
$145,000.  $850,000  total  price, 
$250,000  down. 

TENNESSEE:  Shopper,  gross 
$820,000,  cash  flow  $150,000,  3 
zones,  half  mail — half  adult  carrier, 
growing  market.  $820,000  total  price, 
$275,000  down. 

WYOMING:  Shopper,  gross  $360,000, 
cash  flow  $60,000,  manager  in  place, 
excellent  profit  history,  60  percent 
carrier — 40  percent  mail.  $350,000 
total  price,  $100,000  down. 

FLORIDA:  Shopper,  6i-weekly,  gross 
$265,000,  superior  market  growth  and 
lifestyle,  owner  retiring.  $200,000 
total  price,  $50,000  down. 
TENNESSEE:  Shopper,  gross 
$169,000,  cash  flow  $40,000,  solid 
market,  McIntosh  laser,  growth  poten¬ 
tial,  price  includes  building  appraised 
at  $45, 000.., $125, 000  total  price, 
$35,000  down. 

John  T.  Cribb  (406)  266-4223 

CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICE,  INC. 

Box  1220,  Townsend,  MT  59644 

MONEY  MAKER  weekly.  Zone  3.  Ideal 
man/wife.  Sell,  trade  or  lease.  Less  than 
1/2  annual  gross.  Box  2226,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

JIM  HALL'S  BEST  BUYS 
LOUISIANA  -  Uncontested  parish-sea 
weekly  with  3100  paid  circulation 
$65,000  down  with  Contract  to  Purch 
ase  will  gain  control.  Owner-financinf 
possible.  Owner  retiring.  $350,000. 
GEORGIA  -  Nifty  package  of  two  paic 
weeklies  with  TMC  product  serve; 
10,000  households.  $50,000  dowr 
and  owner-financing  possible 
$225,000. 

LOUISIANA  --  Rebounding  twice 
weekly  with  real  estate  and  plenty  O' 
equipment.  5,000  paid  circulation 
$125,000  down  will  be  good  start  or 
negoitiating  purchase  of  promising 
opportunity.  $850,000. 

TENNESSEE  AND  ARKANSAS  -  Cal 
for  a  confidential  briefing  on  these 
outstanding  weeklies  listed  foi 
$650,000  and  $750,000  respectively. 

Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
PO  Box  1088 

Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198 


MIDWEST  5-day  daily  with  shoppers. 
No  competition.  Press,  building, 
Macintosh  writers  and  printers.  County 
seat.  Good  retail  and  industry.  Manage¬ 
ment  and  staff  in  place.  $1.2  millior 
gross.  Asking  2  times  gross.  Send  perti¬ 
nent  information  to  Box  2238,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


INDUSTRY 


SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

CIRCULATION  CONSULTANT 
Results  oriented,  see  ad  under  circula¬ 
tion  Positions  Wanted  classification. 


DAILIES,  WEEKLIES,  NON-DAILIES. 
The  most  trusted  and  respected  circula¬ 
tion  professional  on  the  national  and 
international  level  (and  still  growing). 
KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT,  (313)  683-2963. 

LEVIS  SALES  SELLS!  The  finest  quality 
new  home  delivery  customers  via  tele¬ 
phone  sales  and  boy  crews,  national 
references,  for  action  call;  (201) 
966-5250. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETING 
COMPANY  OFFERS; 
Personalized  staff  counseling 
Distribution  and  Sales 
Carrier  Training 

Short  and  Long  Term  Assistance 

For  immediate  service  call  (516) 
588-2735. 


Circulation  Development,  Inc. 
Leader  in  Newspaper  Telemarketing 
Toll  Free  l-(8()0)  247-2338 


CONSULTANTS _ 

ASSOCIATED  WEB 
TECHNOLOGY  INCORPORATED 
Web  Press  installation  service  and 
repair  training  and  start-ups.  Specializ¬ 
ing  in  Harris  and  Goss  presses,  guaran¬ 
teed  work. 

Larry  Welch,  Route  3,  Box  153,  Tuttle, 
OK  73089,(405)  381-2022. 


HAROLD  MAYNARD 
Consultant  404/981-7426 


SERVICE  &  REPAIR 

WEB  SPECIALIST-Press  Repair,  Relo¬ 
cation,  Erection.  Personnel  Training 
and  Start-ups.  Reasonable  Rates. 

Hank  Bustos  (301)  521-5178. 


EQUIPMENT 


&  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 

Chemco  Marathon  Camera,  auto 

transport 

LogE  processor 

ONE  Corporation 

(404)  458-9351  Telex  700563 


Squeeze  Lenses  for  SAU/TAB. 

Lens  repair/optimize.  Herb  Carlbom,  CK 
Optical,  213/372-0372,  PO  Box  1067, 
Redondo  Beach,  CA  90278. 


_ PLATEMAKING _ 

NuArc  Flip-top  mdl  FT62V4UPNS 
NuArc  Flip-top  mdl  FT52LNS 
National  Super  A-250  plate  processor 
ONE  Corporation 

(404)  458-9351  Telex  700563 


_ MAILROOM _ 

24-P,  48-P,  and  72-P  SHERIDAN/ 
HARRIS  STUFFERS  Guaranteed 
production;  refurbished  and  installed  in 
your  plant;  training  program  included. 
JIMMY  R.  FOX,  MAIL  ROOM  CONSUL¬ 
TANT  (713)  468-5827. 


GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and 
Kirk-Rudy  labeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and 
quarter  folders.  Call  Scott  or  Jim,  (800) 
527-1668  or  (214)869-2844. 


KANSA  480  6-station  insert  machine. 
3  years  old.  Growing  community  forces 
upgrade.  Netting  average  8,000  per 
hour.  Call  Steve  Wagner  at  (913) 
764-2211. 


Kansa  320  inserter,  3  into  1  (double 
out) 

Signode  MA  strapper 
Quipp  stacker  mdl  SJlOO 
Muller-Martini  stacker  mdl  259 
ONE  Corporation 

(404)  458-9351  Telex  700563 


MULLER  227  inserter.  Tec  HXC25 
after  burner.  (818)  709-1766. 

NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES  manufac¬ 
tures  their  own  conveyor  wire.  Standard 
flex  and  extra  flex,  also  manufactures 
wire  pliers.  (213)  256-4791. 

STEPPER  model  510W  fold  and  tyre. 
New  1979.  Excellent  condition  also 
l(J,000lbs.  of  18  inch  by  19  inch  sheets 
of  30/36  dry  waxed  natural  brown  craft 
paper.  Fold  and  tyre  and  craft  paper  to 
be  sold  together.  Call  Dick  Chase  (319) 
242-7101. 


WE  HANDLE  all  types  of  wire  conveyors 
and  spare  parts.  Also  Nolan  Channel 
Flex  conveyors  and  spare  parts. 

AC  drive  conversions 
Rollertop  conveyors,  all  sizes 
Bottom  wrappers  and  pasters 
Sta-Hi  251  &  257  S  stackers  stackers 
Baldwin  Count-O-Veyors  104’s,  108's 
45°  90°  Floor  Curves 
Signode  MLN  II  Tying  Machines 
3  ML2EES  Signode  Tying  Machines 
NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES 
(213)  256-4791 


MISCELLANEOUS 

5  EPIC  Circulators,  Model  301, 
refrigerated,  with  Bal-Control. 

News  King  KJ4  folder  with  15  HP  drive. 
2  EMTEK  air  shafts.  No  30011  fo  Color 
King  press.  New. 

InterWeb  Systems-  (305)  277-9010. 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 


28-30  LB  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS  all  sizes 
BEHRENS  International 
485  E.  17th  St.,  Suite  400 
Costa  Mesa,  CA  92627-3265 
Telephone:  (714)  646-5565 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 

BUY/SELL/BROKER  reconditioned  CG 
typesetting  equipment.  Large  supply  of 
CG  parts  available.  Call  GRAPH-X  INC. 
(215)439-1942  Telex  846239 

CASH  FOR 

MARK  I,  IV,  V  PACESETTERS 
LINOTRON  202-CG8600 
(614)  846-7025 


CG  8600-250  fonts.  CG  8600-40 
fonts.  Editwriter  2750’s  (7).  Editwriter 
2750  dual  disc  (1).  Advantage  I  (6).  CG 
IV  HR  fonts,  Compuquik.  Mergenthaler 
VIP  System.  Compuscan  Alpha  PDP8E. 
Many  other  items  at  bargain  prices. 
Curtis,  PO  Box  2387,  Arlington,  VA 
22202.  (703)  521-1089. 


COLOR  KING-  Good  operating  order.  5 
units  and  folder.  $73,000.  Price 
reduced  $1,000  a  week  until  sold.  Call 
Derek  Dunn-Rankin,  (813)  484-2611. 

FOR  SALE:  6  MDT  350’s,  600  each  3 
MDR  $700  each.  1  xitron  101  interface 
$600,  1  2961  $500,  1  Mohr  RC 
presses  $500  2  4961,  $500  each,  1 
Quadritek  1200  $4000.  (516) 
751-1550.  Grady. 


LESS  THAN  year  old  Compugraphic 
8600,  45  pica  typesetter  with  fonts.  We 
converted  to  wide  measure.  $23,000. 
(813)  484-2611,  Bob  Vedder. 


MCS  8668,  225  Font  Option,  200 
Fonts,  $22,500; 

MCS  10/8400,  32  Font  Option,  2 
Terminals,  768K,  Dual  Floppies,  5  Meg 
HD,  MCS  Preview,  Ruling,  MCO,  ACI, 
25  Fonts,  $23,000. 

BOB  WEBER  (216)  831-0480. 

ONE  SYSTEM  MODEL  300  for  Editorial 
and  Model  80  for  Classified,  w/64 
Terms.,  (2)  300  Meg  &  (2)  80  Meg  HD, 
(3)  KSR  820  and  LP300  Printronix 
Prtr., 

Advantage  l/F,  8600  Driver,  2  1/2  yrs., 
$130,000; 

ONE  SYSTEM  TERMINALS:  PE  8's  at 
$1000,  PE  12'  at  $2250,  PE  28's  at 
$2650  ea. 

BOB  WEBER  (216)  831-0480. 


PRINTED  CIRCUIT  BOARDS  and  a  wide 
variety  of  typesetter  parts  for  almost  all 
models  of  CG  equipment  and  other 
manufacturers.  Call  for  a  free  catalogue 
tailored  to  your  needs.  Over  1000 
boards  in  stock.  BOB  WEBER.  (216) 
831-0480. 


USED  TYPESETTING  EQUIPMENT 
Nationwide  Brokers-10%  Sales 
Commission.  We  remove  the  risk  when 
buying  or  selling  between  individuals. 
Bob  Weber,  (216)  831-0480 


_ PRESSES _ 

4  Harris  1420  terminals,  1  Harris  221 
video  layout  system,  2  Harris  model 
250  microstorers.  Make  us  an  offer  on 
any  of  the  above.  Contact  Mike  Cooper, 
The  Daily  News,  (507)  334-1853. 

CUSTOM  BILT  3  knife  trimmer  TK  350, 
for  color  King  Press  or  Goss  S/C  folder. 
Call  Web  Specialties,  Inc.  (916) 
635-1610 _ 


UAppiC 

-N-1650,  4  units,  1972,  22  V4. 
-N-845,  8  units,  1-RBC2. 

-N-845,  6  units,  1-RBC2,  3  MEG. 
-V-15A,  4  units. 

-V-15  "Vanguard",  2  units  (add-on) 
GOSS 

-Metroliner,  2  units,  half  deck,  22%" 
-Metroliner,  6  units,  3  half  decks,  22", 
2:1  folder,  1980 
-Urbanite,  9  units,  1972 
-Urbanite  add-on  units  and  folders 
-8  Cary  45-40  Autopasters 

BELL-CAMP  INCORPORATED 
(201)  796-8442  Telex  130326 
DON'T  SELL  YOUR  WEB  PRESS 
until  you  contact  Newman  International 
Web  Press  Sales  (913)  362-8888. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


PRESS  EQUIPMENT 
6  Unit  News  King  with  KJ6 
2  News  King  floor  position  add-on  units 

6  Unit  News  King  with  KJ6,  1970-74 

5  Unit  Daily  King  II,  KJ8  folder  mfg. 
1983  -  like  new 

2  Community  oil  lubricated  add-on 
units 

2  Unit  Community,  oil  lubricated  with 
Community  folder 

7  Unit  SSC,  1983,  21  1/2",  4-high,  3 
floor  Community  units 

15  Unit/4-folder  {Community  SC  &  SSC 
1975/1985  consisting  of  floor  units; 
4-high;  UOP  unit;  stacked  units;  four 
105  Count-O-Veyors 

6  Unit/l-folder  Goss  Suburban  S-1130 
Press;  4  floor  position;  2  stacked  -  (2 
1500  Series  units). 

4  Unit  Goss  Urbanite  II,  21  1/2"  cut¬ 
off,  3  pasters,  1985  vintage. 

1  Harris  V-15A,  unit  and  JF7  folder 
4  Unit  Harris  V-15A,  1970  vintage 

4  Unit  Harris  V-700  with  JFIO  folder, 
Butler  and  heatset  package 

2  Web  Leader  add-on  units,  mfg.  1978 
Imprinter,  3-knife  Trimmer 
Community  splicers  manufactured  by 

AMAL 

CALL  US  IF  YOU’RE  CONSIDER¬ 
ING  SELLING  YOUR  PRESS! 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 
Lenexa,  Kansas 

(913)  492-9050  Tlx  42362 


HARRIS 

Harris  V-25,  6  units,  JF-4  1/4,  1/2  D. P. 
Harris  V15-A,  4  units  1  folder 
Harris  V15-A,  2  units  1  folder 
Harris  V15-A  add  on  units, 

Harris  V-25  add  on  units 
Harris  upper  former  to  fit  JF-25, 

JF-4,  JF-7 

GOSS 

4  unit  community  SSC  21  1/2  inch 
cutoff 

5  unit  community  SSC  21  1/2  inch 
cutoff 

2  Goss  community  units  as  add  ons, 
as  is  or  rebuilt 

KING 

News  King  6  units  KJ-6  folder,  imma¬ 
culate  condition,  large  spare  parts 
MISCELLANEOUS 

Custom  built  3  knife  trimmer  set  up  for 

Goss  community,  available 

immediatley 

Gregg  imprinter 

Goss/Harris  parts  in  stock. 

Cylinder  exchange  program  available. 
We  have  in  stock  V15-A,  V15-D,  V22, 
V25  Goss  community  cylinders  and 
copper  rollers 

All  equipment  available  immediately  in 
our  warehouse.  Delivery,  installation 
and  financing  can  be  arranged. 

All  Equipment  Guaranteed. 
MIRACLE  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

259  GREAT  HILL  RD.,  NAUGATUCK, 
CT  06770 

(203)  723-0928  Telex  140186 


Goss  Metro,  4  units,  1  deck 
Urbanite,  10  units 
Urbanite,  4  units,  2  3-colors 
Urbanite  'lOOO'series  folder 
Sububan,  8  units.  Urbanite 
folder 

SC,  4  units,  1977 
SC,  3  units,  1972-75 
Community,  3  units,  1979 
Upper  formers  for  Goss  folders 
ONE  Corporation 

(404)  458-9351  Telex  700563 

Harris  8  unit  V25  new  1974  with  85 
folder  and  upper  baloon.  IPEC, 


NEWS  KING  6  units,  1  KJ6  folder,  30 
HP,  1  KJ  4  folder,  15  HP,  6  roll  stands, 
complete  press.  Can  be  seen  running. 
Available  September  1987.  Call  Web 
Specialties,  Inc.  (916)  635-1610. 

GOSS  1500  series  folder  double 
nippers,  double  parallel.  No  drive,  call 
Web  Specialities,  Inc.  (916) 


635-1610. 
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NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 

Rebuilt  and  guaranteed 

GOSS  COMMUNITY  3-Unit  press, 

running  side  register,  folder  w/  20  H.P. 

drive,  complete  press  with  all 

accessories. 

GOSS  SC  FOLDER  rebuilt,  1/4  fold  tape 
delivery,  50  H.P.  Fincor. 

NEWSKING,  reconditioned  add-on  unit 
and  roll  stand.  1973  excellent 
condition. 

UPPER  FORMER,  Harris,  new  1979 
like  new.  Priced  to  sell. 

REBUILT  GOSS  COMMUNITY  Oil  bath 
presses,  add-on  units. 

All  machinery  is  on  our  floor  available 
for  immediate  delivery. 

WE  GUARANTEE  OUR  MACHINERY 
WANTED  TO  BUY 

Goss-Harris-King  presses  and 
accessories 

Call  us  before  your  trade! 

OFFSET  WEB  SALES,  INC. 

73  N.  Sunset  Drive 
Camano  Island,  WA  98292 
(206)  387-0097 


PRESS  EQUIPMENT 
Will  sell  as-is  reconditioned,  or  remanu- 


GOSS 

Goss  Urbanite  5  units 
Goss  Urbanite  3  color  units 
Goss  Urbanite  folders,  roll  stands, 
drives  and  accesories. 

Goss  Community  units,  folders. 

Harris  folders,  roll  stands,  upper 
balloon  formers  &  drives 
Harris  V25  upper  balloon  former 
Goss  S/C  folder 

TKS  8  units  21  1/2"  (43"  circumfer¬ 
ence)  2  jaw  folders,  pasters  1977. 
Goss  Urbanite  1,000  Series,  7  mono, 
folder,  3  color  unit. 

MISCELLANEOUS 
3  Cary  Flying  Pasters 
Urbanite  skip  slitter  upper  formers 
3  Butler  Pasters,  1  Guilmont  1/4  folder 
&  trimmer. 

WANTED:  Newspaper  presses  and 
accessories 

IPEC  INCORPORATED 
97  Marquardt  Drive 
Wheeling  (Chicago),  IL  60090 
(312)  459-9700  Telex  206766 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


URBANITE  3  color,  1  or  2  mono  units. 
Wanted  immediately!  Call  (516) 


factured.  Extended  warranty  available  484-3300. 

ouoteT^O  B ^oirwareliTu'sTlnd  twn-  USED  6  POCKET  NEWSPAPER  INSER- 
quote  F.q.B.  our  warehouse,  ano  turn  ^^^2)  349-6307. 


key  installed  prices. 

Harris  V15A;  7  units,  1976 
Harris  JFl;  Folder  w/50  HP  Motor  & 
Drive 

Harris  JF7;  Folder,  w/upper  former 
Harris  JF4;  Folder 
Harris  V15A;  3  units,  1971 
Harris  VISA;  6  units,  1973 
King;  Color  King,  5  units,  KJ6  Folder, 
1970 

This  is  a  partial  list  of  our  ever  changing 
inventory.  Call  us  with  your  equipment 
needs. 

We  buy  Printing  Equipment 
PRESS  ENGINEERING  &  SALES,  INC. 
747  Lauren  Parkway 
Stone  Mountain,  Georgia  30086 
Telephone:  (404)  297-9218 
Telex:  154111/  154197  OCOM  UT 
Facsimilie:  (404)  393-2604 


GOSS 

4  Unit  Goss  Community 

2  Units,  1  Community  folder  with  15 
HP  drive 

5  Units  Suburban  (1-1500  Series)  with 
40  HP  drive,  1/4  &  1/2  page  folder 

HARRIS  V-15A 

1  Unit,  1-JF7  folder  with  15  HP  drive 
4  Units,  1-JF7  folder  with  30  HP  drive 

6  Units,  1  folder  with  15  HP  drive 
Excellent  starter  press 

NEWS  KING/DAILY  KING 
10  Units,  2-KJ6  folders  with  2-30  HP 
drives. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Ebway  splicers  for  News  King  roll 
stands  (priced  to  sell). 

Cole  1/4  pg.  folder  with  3-knife  trimmer 
Baldwin  count-o-veyors 
All  presses  available  "as-is”,  recondi¬ 
tioned  or  delivered  and  installed.  Will 
sell  complete  presses  or  add-on  units. 
WEB  PRESS  CORPORATION 
Midwest  Office  (816)  931-5291 
4200  Pennsylvania,  Ste.  210 
Kansas  City,  MO  64111 
Contact:  Terry  Morton 

HARRIS  845  heatset  tandem  press  4 
units  LH  4  units  RH  with  15  ft  TECH 
ovens  and  chills. 

IPEC  INCORPORATED 
97  Marquardt  Dr.,  Wheeling,  IL  60090 
(312)  459-9700 


MAKE  YOUR  OLD  R.T.P’S  INTO  NEW 
Tension  panel  upgraded  to  simplified 
system. 

Paster  panel  upgraded  to  Goss  digital. 
NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

(213)  256-4791 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  August 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


PUBLISHER/EDITOR  for  quarterly,  in¬ 
vestment  magazine  and  companion  bi¬ 
weekly  newsletter.  15  year  old  publica¬ 
tion,  on  upswing,  needs  dynamic,  en¬ 
trepreneurial  leadership  to  acheive  sig¬ 
nificant  potential  growth.  Submit  re¬ 
sume,  writing  samples  and  base  salary 
requirements  to:  Western  Investor,  400 
S.W.  6th  Ave,  Suite  1115,  Portland,  OR 
97204. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


ASSOCIATE  PUBLISHER  for  leading 
health  care  multi-magazine  publisher 
based  in  Texas.  Our  rapidly  growing 
company  is  seeking  a  strong  idea  mana¬ 
ger,  very  organized  and  detailed 
oriented.  Extensive  experience  in  all 
aspects  of  heavy  marketing,  sales, 
editorial  and  business  management. 
Strong  compensation  and  growth.  Box 
2262,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WtxxTwara 

Oammunications 

Inc  .  P  O  Box  688.  Dubuque.  Iowa  52001 

TREASURER 


HELP 

WANTED 


Assistant  for  public  information.  A  crea¬ 
tive  position  involving  the  planning  of 
information  dissemination  and  public 
information  programs. Two  years  of 
publicity,  promotional  or  journalistic 
experience,  or  a  degree  in  journalism, 
public  affairs  or  other  related  field. 
Send  resume  and  at  least  3  letters  of 
reference  to:  Madison  Oneita  BOCES, 
DR.  Paul  M  Seversky,  Deputy  Superin¬ 
tendent,  Spring  Rd.,  Verona, NY 
13478.  EOE 


DIRECTOR  OF  STUDENT 
PUBLICATIONS.  The  Student  Co- 
Operative  Association  of  Indiana 
University  of  Pennsylvania  is  seeking  a 
director  of  student  publications  to  over¬ 
see  the  student  newspaper  (3  X  weekly) 
yearbook  and  directory.  Responsibilities 
include:  budgeting,  training  student 
managers,  overseeing  financial  opera¬ 
tion  and  production  of  publications. 
Send  resume  and  letter  of  application  to 
Charles  Potthast,  Director  of  Business 
Sen/ices,  Student  Co-Operative  Associ¬ 
ation,  319  Pratt  Drive,  Indiana,  PA 
15701.  Applications  accepted  until  the 
position  is  filled. 


The  Penn  State  Journalism  Program 
seeks  three  faculty  members  to  teach 
print  and  broadcast  newswriting/ 
reporting  and/or  photojournalism;  appl¬ 
icant  should  also  have  an  interest  in 
ethnics,  history  and/or  law.  The  open¬ 
ings,  which  are  contingent  on  funding, 
are  expected  to  be  available  in  August 
1988,  although  one  could  be  available 
as  early  as  January  1,  1988. 

Send  vita  and  three  names  of  references 
by  November  1,  1987,  to  Dean,  School 
of  Communications,  Penn  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  Box  J2/87-88,  208  Carnegie 
Building,  University  Park,  PA  16802. 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer/ 
Affirmative  Action  Employer. 


We  are  a  small,  progressive,  family-owned  publishing 
and  broadcasting  company  headquartered  in  a  desir¬ 
able  Iowa  city  on  the  Mississippi  River. 

We  need  a  chief  financial  officer  who  will  report  to  the 
president  in  a  role  responsible  for  financial  reporting 
and  control,  strategic  planning,  asset  protection/loss 
prevention,  tax  compliance  and  reporting,  budgeting, 
financial  and  operational  analysis,  capital  budgeting 
and  policy  compliance.  The  successful  candidate  wiN 
be  a  key  member  of  our  senior  management  team. 
You  must  have  strong  analytical  skills,  excellent  oral 
and  written  communication  skills,  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  management  and  internal  controls,  a 
degree  in  business  and  a  CPA  or  MBA.  If  you  have 
five  or  more  years  of  experience  in  a  Big  8  Firm,  or 
equivalent  publishing  industry  experience,  we  offer 
and  excellent  compensation  and  benefits  package. 
Qualified  applicants  should  submit  a  resume  in  confi¬ 
dence  to: 

Denis  P.  Albright 
Manager,  Human  Resources 
Woodward  Communications,  Inc. 

PO  Box  688 
Dubuque,  lA  52(X)1 . 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F 


Affirmative  Action  Employer. 
15,  1987 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Marketing  and  Administration 
The  market  is  bursting  with  growth  and 
we’re  building  with  pride.  We>e  seeking 
a  key  circulation  manager  who  is 
degreed,  marketing  oriented,  profes¬ 
sional,  upwardly  mobile,  competitive 
with  a  solid  background  in  all  phases  of 
circulation.  Reports  to  Circulation 
Director  with  responsibility  tor  market¬ 
ing  and  administration.  Excellent 
salary,  extras,  bonus.  Write  Circulation 
Director,  St.  Petersburg  Times,  PO  Box 
1121,  St.  Petersburg,  FL  33731. 


PUBLISHER 

Small  group  needs  publisher  for 
unopposed,  rapidly  growing 
Florida  Gulf  Coast  weekly  serv¬ 
ing  prestige  community.  Need 
quality  person,  strong  on 
community  relations,  advertis¬ 
ing,  editorial  and  circulation.  Car, 
$35,000  salary  plus  bonus  to 
start.  Ten  percent  ownership 
option  to  right  person.  Send 
photo  and  full  resume  to  Box 
2258,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER/GENERAL  MANAGER 
Veteran  daily  and  former  weekly 
publisher  seeks  further  opportunity  with 
solid  group  of  individual  dailies.  Proven 
record  in  every  department.  Daily 
publisher  now.  Box  2272,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
Chain  of  established  TMC  weekly  news¬ 
papers  requires  aggressive  sales  direc¬ 
tor  with  strong  marketing  and  personnel 
skills.  Mail  delivered  product  with 
exceptionally  modern  printing  plant 
located  in  exploding  area  of  Zone  2. 
Very  adequate  compensation  for  indivi¬ 
dual  with  proven  track  record.  Box 
2252,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  PERSONNEL 
Expanding  Arizona  daily  newspaper  has 
openings  for  various  positions  and 
levels  in  advertising  department. 
Located  halfway  between  Phoenix  and 
Tucson.  Combination  salary  and  gener¬ 
ous  bonus  plan.  Excellent  benefits. 
Send  resume,  present  compensation 
program,  references,  and  some  work 
samples  to  Advertising  Director,  Kara  K. 
Bugbee,  Casa  Grande  Dispatch,  PO  Box 
639,  Casa  Grande,  AZ  85222. 
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HELP  WANTED 

ADVERTISING _ 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Southern  California  community  daily 
newspaper  is  seeking  an  aggressive 
advertising  manager  to  lead  a  growing 
sales  staff  in  a  highly  competitive  mark¬ 
et.  Challenging  opportunity  requires 
that  you  have  proven  sales  abilities  and 
strong  people  skills  needed  to  train  and 
improve  the  advertising  sales  force.  If 
you're  a  self-starter  and  ready  to  work 
hard  send  your  resume  with  a  letter  sell¬ 
ing  yourself  to:  Publisher,  Corona-Norco 
Independent,  823  S.  Main  St.,  Corona, 
CA  91720. 

ADVERTISING  MAJOR 

ACCOUNT  EXECUTIVE 
We  need  an  experienced  account  execu¬ 
tive  to  sell  major  accounts  in  a  highly 
competitive  market.  Our  successful, 
Hearst  corporation  daily  needs  a  goal- 
directed,  published  professional  to 
specialize  in  chain  stores  and  fashion. 
Aggressive,  take  charge  person  with 
minimum  3-5  years  experience  with 
excellent  communication  and  selling 
skills  a  must.  Send  resume  outlining 
your  experience,  successes  and  income 
history,  in  confidence,  to  the  San  Anto¬ 
nio  Light,  care  of  Retail  Advertising 
Manager,  Box  161,  San  Antonio,  TX 
78291. 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  daily  and 
Sunday,  10,000  circulation.  Looking 
tor  aggressive,  goal  oriented  person  and 
motivator  with  strong  organizational  and 
marketing  skills.  Full  company  bene¬ 
fits.  Salary  plus  monthly  bonus.  Send 
resume  to  Archie  Mountain,  Publisher, 
Eagle  Times,  19  Sullivan  Street, 
Claremont,  NH  03743. 

CINCINNATI  AREA 

Growing  group  of  suburban  weekly 
newspapers  need  self-starting  sales 
representatives  who  seek  an  opportunity 
for  personal  growth.  Our  expanding 
market  provides  interesting  growth  situ¬ 
ations  and  income  advancement. 
Commission  and  bonus  system,  car 
allowance,  pension  plan,  hospitaliza¬ 
tion  plan.  Part  of  larger  group  of  news¬ 
papers  in  this  area.  Call  Dan  Lunne- 
mann,  (606)  586-6123  or  send  resume 
to  Recorder  Newspapers,  PO  Box  258, 
Burlington,  KY  41005. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Growing  group  of  weekly  newspapers  on 
Chicago's  affluent  North  shore  is  seek¬ 
ing  applications  for  the  position  of  Clas¬ 
sified  Advertising  Manager. 

The  ideal  candidate  will  have  a  proven 
record  of  Classified  Management,  be  an 
aggressive  self  starter  and  a  creative 
thinker.  Excellent  people  and  sales 
skills  essential. 

Please  send  resume  outlining  your 
accomplishments  and  salary  history  to 
1899  Second  St.,  Highland  Park,  IL 
60035. 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER-Award- 
winning  desert  daily,  circulation 
32,000  seeks  experienced  classified 
manager  to  manage  department  of  19. 
Qualified  candidates  will  possess  2-5 
years  classified  advertising  manage¬ 
ment  experience,  excellent  customer 
service,  budgeting,  training  and  motiva¬ 
tional  skills.  Excellent  salary  and  bonus 
plan.  Send  a  resume  and  salary  history 
to  Steven  Hyatt,  The  Desert  Sun,  PO 
Box  190,  Palm  Springs,  CA  92263. 

New  England  newspapers  need  repor¬ 
ters,  photographers,  advertising  and 
management  personnel.  Reach  them 
thru  the  New  England  Press  Associa¬ 
tion's  low  cost  Placement  Service.  Write 
for  details  to  Nepa  Placement  Service 
360  Huntington  Ave.  Suite  280  HN, 
Boston,  MA  02115. 

NORTHWEST  WASHIGTON  state 
group,  daily-weekly,  looking  for  ad 
manager  and  ad  sales  person.  Write  Box 
2256,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 

_ ADVERTISING _ 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER-  Weekly 
shopper  chain  seeks  aggressive  self 
motivated  sales  leader.  Manage  staff  of 
8.  Salary  commensurate  with  experi¬ 
ence  and  track  record.  Send  resume, 
including  salary  history  to  Publisher, 
Dollar  Saver,  37365  Central  Mont 
Place,  Freemont,  CA  94536. 

REAL  ESTATE  ADVERTISING 
Top  notch  salesperson  needed  to  deve¬ 
lop  classified  real  estate  section  of 
weekly  legal  publication.  Excellent 
opportunity  for  senior  sales  as  well  as 
aggressive  newcomer.  Salary  plus 
commission,  plus  benefits.  Send  re¬ 
sume 

and  salary  requirements  today  to  New 
Jersey  Law  Journal,  Attention  Linda 
Mannahan,  238  Mulberry  St.,  Newark, 
NJ  07101. 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER-  7 
day  daily/150,000  Sunday  in  Zone  5  is 
seeking  a  proven  manger,  trainer  and 
sales  pro  to  head  a  15  person  depart¬ 
ment.  If  you  are  a  self-starter,  have 
strong  people  skills  and  enjoy  working 
in  a  competitive  situation  then  we  want 
to  talk  to  you.  We  offer  a  stable  working 
environment  as  well  as  an  excellent 
package  of  benefits.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  2215, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

RETAIL  ADV.  SALES  MANAGER 
Our  information  company  is  a  major 
player  in  one  of  Massachusett's  niost 
desirable  and  thriving  markets,  ihe 
community  in  which  our  11  first-rate 
paid  weeklies  circulate  have  outstand¬ 
ing  demographics  and  our  sales  staff  of 
15  needs  a  proven  motivator/leader  to 
attain  the  goals  we've  set. 

This  is  a  prime  opportunity  for  the  right 
executive.  The  compensation  package 
is  excellent  and  there  is  room  for  you  to 
grow  because  we  are  going  to  continue 
our  growth  trend.  We’re  just  months 
away  from  moving  into  an  expanded 
facility  that  will  ad  150%  more  space  to 
our  community  newspaper/direct  mail/ 
hand  delivery/shopper/commercial 
printing  operation. 

Send  resume  along  with  salary  history  to 
Mark  O'Neil,  Director  of  Sales,  Beacon 
Communication  Corporation,  20  Main 
Street,  Acton,  MA  01720. 

TELEMARKETING 
CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Seeking  a  well  organized,  high  energy 
leader  with  a  strong  background  in  tele¬ 
phone  sales.  Organize  and  run  your  own 
department  for  a  group  of  large  weeklies 
in  beautiful  SOUTH  FLORIDA. 
SALARY,  COMMISION  and  BONUS. 
Call  Jane  (305)  563-3311  or  send 
resume  to  Sunshine  Publications,  Inc., 
PO  Box  23909,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  FL 
33307. 

USA  TODAY 
Quality  Manarer 

The  Advertising  Services  Department  of 
USA  TODAY,  the  nation's  most  widely- 
read  newspaper,  is  seeking  a  quality 
manager. 

Responsibilities  for  this  position 
include:  analysis  of  incoming  material, 
ensuring  quality  reproduction  of  4-color 
and  black  and  white  ad  material  and 
communication  with  agencies  and 
engravers. 

Successful  candidate  must  have: 
•College  degree 

•Minumum  5  years  experience  in  the 
newspaper  industry 

•Experience  with  cold  web  offset  color 
reproduction 

•Excellent  oral  presentation  skills 
•Ability  to  travel  occasionally 
If  you  are  interested  in  working  with  the 
USA  TODAY  team  in  a  visible  and 
dynamic  position  please  send  your 
resume  with  SALARY  REQUIREMENTS 

tO: 

USA  TODAY 
PO  Box  500-QM 
Washington,  D.C.  20044. 


HELP  WANTED 

_ CIRCULATION _ 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  is  seeking  an 
advertising  representative  for  its  New 
York  office.  Knowledge  of  and  respect 
for  the  newspaper  industry  desired. 
Salary  and  commission  contingent  on 
background.  Interesting,  challenging 
work  with  considerable  travel  required. 
Write  to  D.L.  Parvin,  Advertising  Mana¬ 
ger,  Editor  &  Publisher,  11  West  19 
Street,  New  York,  NY  10011. 

ARTIGRAPHICS 

$40,000  plus  and  California,  too.  The 
Fresno  Bee  is  creating  a  new  graphics 
director  position  responsible  for  the 
overall  appearance  of  the  newspaper,  a 
170,00(3  AM  daily  in  central  California. 
The  director  will  supervise  the  photo 
and  art  departments  and  be  responsible 
for  the  coordination  of  photos,  illustra¬ 
tion  and  text  in  every  section  of  the 
paper.  The  director  will  work  closely 
with  all  department  heads  to  help  them 
conceptualize  and  obtain  any  visuals 
needed  to  enhance  the  meaning  of  word 
content.  Candidates  should  have  know¬ 
ledge,  experience  and  philosophies 
about  newspaper  graphics  along  with 
management  experience.  Send  a  cover 
letter,  resume  and  tear  sheets  to 
managing  editor,  Donald  R.  Slinkard, 
The  Fresno  Bee,  Fresno,  CA  93786. 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

EXPERIENCED  editorial  cartoonist, 
freelance,  for  national  health  business 
publication.  Fee  negotiable.  Send 
samples  of  published  editorial  cartoons 
to  Art  Director,  HealthWeek,  2200 
Powell  St.,  Suite  300,  Emeryville,  CA 
94608.  No  phone  calls  please. 

_ CIRCULATION _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Trader  Publications  publisher  of  The 
Patent  Trader  and  the  Putnam  Trader 
newspapers,  seeks  circulation  manager 
to  build  sales  for  fast  growing  40,000 
circulation  weekly  group.  Energy,  ambi- 
ton,  organization  and  people  skills 
required.  Circulation  and  computer 
experience  desirable  but  not  a  must. 
Base  salary  plus  bonus  based  on  perfor¬ 
mance.  Send  resume  to  Jean  LePere, 
irader  Publications,  272  N.  Bedford 
Rd.,  Mt.  Kisco,  NY  10549. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Award-winning  AM  daily  in  15,000 
range  seeks  aggressive  person  to  help 
newspaper  grow.  Knowledge  needed  of 
postal  and  ABC  regulations,  plus  experi¬ 
ence  in  collections,  carrier  recruitment, 
PIA,  promotions  and  contests,  and 
training  of  district  supervisors.  Plenty  of 
opportunities  and  challenges.  Competi¬ 
tive  salary  and  fringes.  Ideal  for  no.  2 
person  desiring  to  run  own  department. 
Applicants  from  Zones  5,  6,  7  and  8 
preferred.  Send  resume  with  references 
and  salary  needs  to  Box  2247,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 
Combination  of  paid  and  free  Manhat¬ 
tan  newspapers.  Must  be  skilled  in 
running  a  telemarketing  operation. 
Experienced  in  building  newsstand 
sales.  Preparation  of  promotional 
materials  and  circulation  strategy  key 
elements.  Salary  plus  interesting 
bonuses.  Mr.  Trent  Lyon, (212) 
989-4096. 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 
Growing  Zone  1  afternoon  daily  in 
18,000  range  needs  aggressive  person 
with  knowlege  of  postal  and  ABC  regula¬ 
tions,  plus  experience  in  collections, 
carrier  recruitment,  PIA,  promotions 
and  training  of  employees.  Many  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  challenges.  Excellent 
salary  and  fringes.  Outstanding  perform¬ 
ance  could  lead  to  GM  or  publishers  spot 
in  our  newspaper  chain. 

Send  resume  with  references  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  2263, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  & 


HELP  WANTED 

_ CIRCULATION 

CIRCULATION  SALES  AND  PROMO¬ 
TION  MANAGER  with  strong  back¬ 
ground  in  sales  including  telemarketing 
wanted  for  major  group  of  communuity 
daily  newspapers.  Send  resume  includ¬ 
ing  earnings  history  to  American 
Publishing  Co.,  PO  Box  10,  West  Frank¬ 
fort,  IL  62896. 

CITY  ZONE  MANAGER 
Highly  motivated,  positive  minded  indi¬ 
vidual  needed  for  25,800  combined 
circulation  newspaper  located  in 
Danville,  Virginia.  This  individual  must 
have  proven  track  record  with  good 
leadership  skills.  Will  be  responsible  for 
city  District  Managers  and  several  part- 
time  individuals.  This  position  offers 
competitive  salary,  bonus  and  periodi¬ 
cal  merit  raises.  Send  resume,  includ¬ 
ing  salary  history  to  Morris  Burnett, 
Circulation  Director,  700  Monument 
St.,  Danville,  VA  24541. 

CITY  ZONE  MANAGER 
Highly  motivated,  self-starter  needed 
for  intensely  competitive  area  in  Zone 
6.  Must  have  proven  track  record  with 
experience  in  home  delivery.  Supervis¬ 
ory  background  a  plus.  This  position 
offers  competitive  salary  and  MBO 
bonus.  Send  resume,  including  salary 
history  to  Box  2268,Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  for  person 
with  extensive  paid  and  free  circulation 
experience  to  become  a  circulation 
auditor.  Must  have  knowledge  of  postal 
regulations  and  circulation  audits.  50% 
travel  weekdays  only.  All  expenses  paid. 
Medical  and  life  insurance  benefits. 
Send  resume,  salary  requirements 
along  with  salary  history  to  Box  2217, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 

HOME  DELIVERY  AREA  MANAGER 
Due  to  expansion  and  growth,  Florida's 
best  newspaper.  The  St.  Petersburg 
Times,  has  an  opportunity  for  a  college 
educated,  aggressive,  career-oriented 
individual  as  a  home  delivery  area 
manager.  This  person  must  be  profes¬ 
sional,  well-organized,  and  willing  to 
work  hard.  This  person  will  be  respons- 
able  for  supervising  a  geographic  area 
and  will  supervise  circulation  zone 
managers.  Reports  directly  to  the  Home 
Delivery  Manager.  Excellent  salary  and 
bonus  incentives  plus  “Extras"  Send 
replies  to  Employment  Manager,  401 
Third  Ave.  S.,  St.  Petersburg,  FL, 
33701. _ 

NORTHWEST  WASHINGTON  state 
group,  daily-weekly,  looking  for  circula¬ 
tion  manager.  Write  Box  2255,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

SMALL  DAILY,  circulation  manager 
available.  Experience  with  4,000  daily, 
8,000  daily,  12,000  daily.  Gene  Sprin- 
ger.  Box  651,  Williston,  ND 
58802-0651.  Phone  (701)  572-3119. 

_ EDITORIAL _ 

ASSISTANT  BUSINESS  EDITOR 
The  Nashville  Banner  seeks  a  dynamic 
journalist  with  business  writing,  editing 
and  supervisory  experience  to  assist  in 
leading  its  business  news  department. 
Send  resume,  clips  and  references  to 
Joe  Worley,  Executive  Editor,  Nashville 
Banner,  1100  Broadway,  Nashville,  TN 
37202. 

ASSISTANT  NEWS  EDITOR 
The  Times-News,  a  22,000,  7-day 
morning  daily  in  southern  Idaho,  is 
looking  for  an  assistant  news  editor  for 
its  4  person  universal  desk.  Applicants 
should  be  experienced  in  all  phases  of 
desk  operations  including  headline  writ¬ 
ing,  page  layout,  and  design  and  copy 
editing.  Demonstrated  new  judgement 
is  a  must.  Computer  graphics  skills  a 
plus.  Send  the  material  including 
samples  of  page  design  to  Stephen 
Hartgen,  Managing  Editor,  The  Times- 
News,  Box  548,  Twins  Falls,  ID  88331. 
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HELP  WANTED 

_ EDITORIAL _ 

ASSISTANT  METRO  EDITOR 
Midsize  Knight-Ridder  sunbelt  news¬ 
paper  is  looking  for  editing  talent.  The 
person  we  are  interested  in  has  some 
experience  working  with  reporters  and 
superb  language  skills.  Send  resume  to: 
Managing  Editor/News 
Macon  Telegraph  &  News 
PO  Box  4167 
Macon,  GA  31213 

ASSISTANT  EDITOR  for  JOURNAL  OF 
BUSINESS,  an  aggressive  and  growing 
bi-weekly  in  Spokane,  Wash.,  focusing 
on  local  business.  You  will  be  a  writing 
editor,  spending  60%  of  your  time 
reporting  and  writing,  and  40%  editing 
and  working  with  reporters  and  free¬ 
lancers.  Business  news  experience,  top 
reporting  and  writing  skills  required. 
Potential  for  advancement.  We’re  also 
looking  for  an  ENERGETIC  REPORTER 
with  good  writing  skills  and  1-2  years’ 
experience.  Spokane,  the  largest  metro 
area  between  Seattle  and  Minneapolis 
is  nestled  among  dozens  of  fish-filled 
lakes  and  is  near  challenging  ski  slopes. 
There  simply  is  no  finer  quality  of  life  in 
America!  Clips,  resume,  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Norman  Thorpe,  South  104 
Division,  Spokane,  WA  99202. 

ASSISTANT  SPORTS 
EDITOR  LAYOUT: 

We  are  looking  for  someone  who  can 
complement  a  strong  staff  by  producing 
top  quality  pages  on  a  pagination 
system  and  assisting  the  sports  editor. 
Send  resume  and  page  samples  to  Ted 
Ryan,  Sports  Editor,  Burlington  Free 
Press,  191  College  St.,  Burlington,  VT 
05401. _ 

EDITOR 

The  Hartford  Advocate,  the  award 
winning  news  and  arts  weekly,  seeks  an 
experienced  editor  with  strong  mana¬ 
gerial  skills  and  the  creative  news  sense 
to  put  together  an  exciting  editorial 
package  each  week.  Send  resume  to: 
Personnel  Manager 
The  Hartford  Advocate 
30  Arbor  Street 
Hartford,  CT  06106. 

ASSOCIATE  EDITOR 
Education  Week,  the  Washington, 
D.C. -based  national  tabloid,  seeks 
energetic,  intellectually  able  news 
editor  with  interest  in  public  policy  and 
superior  editing  and  organizational 
skills.  In  collegial  atmosphere,  share 
responsibility  for  editorial  planning, 
management  of  reporters,  editing,  and 
organizational  skills.  In  collegial  atmo¬ 
sphere,  share  responsibility  tor  editorial 
planning,  management  of  reporters, 
editing,  production  process.  Layout  and 
design  skills  highly  desirable.  Paper  is 
growing  and  offers  challenging  environ¬ 
ment  for  the  developing  news  manager. 
Send  resume,  clips,  and  salary  require¬ 
ment  tO:  Education  Week,  Box  E,  Suite 
775,  1255  23rd  St.  NW,  Washington, 
D.C. _ 

BUSINESS  REPORTER  for  daily  news¬ 
paper  in  community  where  oil  and  steel 
are  major  industries.  We’re  looking  for 
an  experienced  business  writer  who  can 
explain  the  local  economy  and  who 
understands  how  it’s  related  to  what’s 
going  on  around  the  world.  We  want 
someone  who  can  explain  economic 
issues  to  the  guy  at  the  bus  stop  as  well 
as  to  sophisticated  readers.  Send  clips 
and  resume  to:  Wickliffe  R.  PoweM, 
Managing  Editor,  The  Independent,  PO 
Box311,  Ashland,  KY  41105-0311. 

BUSINESS  MAGAZINE  with  a  personal¬ 
ity  in  active  Northeast  area  needs  an 
editor  with  matching  skills.  Need  take 
charge  person  who  loves  to  work  and  is 
regarded  by  whats  in  print.  Managerial 
and  writing  ability  a  must.  Send  letter 
describing  your  strong  suits,  and 
resume  to  Box  2245,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  August 


HELP  WANTED 

_ EDITORIAL _ 

ASSISTANT  EDITOR 
Central  Texas  publisher  of  health  care 
magazines  seeks  aggressive,  energetic 
assistant  editors.  Strong  editing,  writing 
skills  necessary;  layout  skills  a  big  plus. 
Send  resume  to  Box  2264,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

CARBURATOR  MECHANIC 
Yes,  we  need  a  copy  editor  sharp 
enough  to  catch  and  fix  misspellings. 
But  that  editor  also  must  be  able  to 
design  an  inviting  news  page;  write 
crisp,  bright  headlines;  work  quickly 
under  tight  deadlines;  and  be  sensitive 
enough  to  know  when  to  edit  aggressive¬ 
ly  and  when  to  leave  copy  alone. 

The  Virginian  Pilot  and  the  Ledger  Star 
(145,000  AM,  80,000  PM.  230,000 
Sat-Sun)  serves  Hampton  Roads, 
including  Virginia  Beach  and  Norfolk. 
We  produce  award-winning  newspapers 
with  a  staff  that  is  deep  in  talent  and 
enthusiasm.  Our  standards  are  high, 
and  you’ll  be  put  to  the  test. 

But  if  you  measure  up  and  have  3-plus 
years  on  a  daily,  send  resume  and  tear- 
sheets  to  Nelson  Brown,  A.  M.  News 
Editor,  Virginian  Pilot  and  Ledger  Star, 
150  W.  Brambleton,  Norfolk,  VA 
23510. _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
The  Register  Guard  a  70,000  circula¬ 
tion  newspaper  in  Eugene,  OR  is 
accepting  applications  for  a  full  time 
circulation  manager.  Successful  applic¬ 
ant  must  have  proven  management/ 
supervisory  skills  and  sales/marketing 
experience  with  an  AM  publication;  be 
responsible  for  staff  of  80  employees 
plus  junior  and  adult  carriers  and  inde¬ 
pendent  contractors;  experience  in 
carrier  sales,  service  and  collections, 
single  copy  sales,  TMC  product, 
completely  computerized  system  and 
familiarity  with  ABC;  strong  organiza¬ 
tion  and  leadership  skills;  progressively- 
responsible  experience  in  newspaper 
circulation  including  experience  at  the 
management  level  and  a  college  degree. 
Position  reports  directly  to  the  General 
Manager  in  a  family  owned  newspaper. 
Ideal  position  for  candidate  who  has  a 
successful  track  record  as  number  2 
position  in  large  metro  daily.  Send  letter 
and  complete  resume,  including  experi¬ 
ence,  salary  history  and  expectations  to: 
CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  Personnel 
Dept.,  The  Register-Guard,  PO  Box 
10188,  Eugene,  OR  97440.  All  appli¬ 
cations  must  be  recieved  by  August  25, 
1987.  No  telephone  inquiries  please. 
Successful  applicant  must  show  proof 
of  employability  and  acceptable  identi¬ 
fication  upon  acceptance  of  employ¬ 
ment.  An  equal  opportunity  employer. 

CITY  EDITOR  The  Centre  Daily  Times,  a 
23,000  circulation  daily  in  State 
College,  PA  is  looking  for  a  city  editor  to 
work  with  a  reporting  staff  of  11  and 
with  other  editors  to  share  a 
comprehensive,  balanced  local  report. 
We  are  looking  for  team  news  instincts, 
management  skills,  and  a  passionate 
interest  in  the  community.  Contact  Bob 
Ashley,  Executive  Editor,  Centre  Daily 
Times,  PO  Box  89,  State  College,  PA 
16804.  Equal  opportunity 
employer. 

CITY  EDITOR 

The  Casper  Star-Tribune,  Wyoming’s 
largest  daily,  seeks  a  city  editor.  We’re 
looking  for  somebody  sharp,  bright  and 
energetic  to  supervise  a  staff  of  14 
covering  Wyoming  congressional  dele¬ 
gation,  local  government  and  many 
state  environmental  and  industrial 
issues.  This  is  a  key  position  that 
requires  a  top  talent.  The  Star-Tribune 
is  a  38,000  daily  circulating  in  every 
county  in  the  state,  and  takes  a  tough, 
critical  approach  to  issues  and  the 
news.  Send  cover  letter,  resume  and 
references  to  Dan  Neal,  Casper  Star- 
Tribune,  PO  Box  80,  Casper,  WY 
82602. 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


BUSINESS  WRITER 
Experienced  reporter  for  weekly  busi¬ 
ness  journal.  Send  resume,  clips  to 
Editor,  The  Business  Journal,  3737  N. 
7th  St.,  Suite  200,  Phoenix,  AZ 
85014. 


EDITOR  for  10,000  circulation  PM 
daily.  Send  resume  to  Publisher, 
Manchester  Herald,  PO  Box  591, 
Manchester,  CT  06040. 


COPY  DESK  CHIEF-Soundings,  the 
national  boating  tabloid  newspaper,  is 
seeking  a  manager  for  its  3-person  copy 
desk.  We  publish  8  editions  a  month,  at 
a  pace  similar  to  dailies.  But  the  organi¬ 
zation  is  more  human-scale  with  more 
opportunities  to  make  your  leadership 
count  than  at  most  dailies.  Skills 
required  include  copy  editing,  page 
layout  and  headlining.  Boating  know¬ 
ledge  desired.  Work  in  beautiful  water¬ 
front  setting.  Send  resume  to  Editorial 
Director,  Soundings,  Essex,  CT  06426. 


COPYEDITORS  needed  for  daily  and 
Sunday  desks.  The  Capital  is  a  growing 
newspaper  in  a  beautiful  waterfront 
community  on  Chesapeake  Bay.  We  are 
looking  for  additional  staff  for  both  our 
daily  and  Sunday  desks.  Copyeditors 
here  are  encouraged  to  be  creative  and 
are  given  the  opportunity  to  work  with 
color  and  imaginative  page  design. 
Creative  headlines,  attractive  layouts 
and  tight  copyediting  are  a  plus.  If  you 
want  to  be  a  ^rt  of  a  growing  organiza¬ 
tion  please  send  resume  and  several 
tearsheetstoTom  Marquardt,  Managing 
Editor,  PO  Box  911,  Annapolis,  MD 
21404. 


COPYEDITORS 

The  Hartford  Courant,  located  in  scenic 
Connecticut,  is  seeking  copy  editors  to 
join  its  52  person  nightside  news  desk 
operation.  You  will  be  involved  in  local 
and/or  wire  news;  editing  experience 
required.  We  offer  a  competitive  salary 
and  company  paid  benefits.  Please 
submit  letter  or  resume  including 
samples  of  your  work  to  David  Bailey, 
Deputy  News  Editor,  The  Hartford  Cour¬ 
ant,  285  Broad  St.,  Hartford,  CT 
06115.  EOE. 


DAILY  NEWS  of  Lebanon,  Pennsylvania 
has  opening  for  wire/copy  editor.  Previ¬ 
ous  editing  experience  preferred, 
although  will  consider  experienced 
reporter.  Send  resume  and/or  clips  to 
Jim  Burchik,  Managing  Editor,  South  8 
and  Poplar  St.,  17042. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


COPY  EDITOR  newly  redesigned  daily  in 
Chicago  suburbs  seeks  experienced 
editor  to  join  night  copy  desk.  Must  be 
solid  speller,  clever  headline  writer, 
good  at  layout  and  able  to  work  quickly 
under  deadline  in  producing  our  15 
daily  editions.  College  degree  and  at 
least  one  year  of  editing  experience 
required.  Send  letter  and  resume  to 
Douglas  K.  Ray,  Executive  Editor,  Daily 
Herald,  PO  Box  280,  Arlington  Heights, 
IL  60006. 


STAFF  WRITER/ 
EDITOR  I 
(ASSISTANT 
EDITOR) 

Assistant  editor  for  an 
internal  newspaper.  The 
person  select^  will  find, 
research,  write  and  edit 
written  material  about 
MIT,  its  people  and 
activities. 

Interested  candidates 
should  send  two  copies 
of  both  cover  letter  and 
resume  referencing 
Job  No.  A87-1000  to: 
Mr.  Carl  Belforti,  c/o 
MIT  Personnel  Office 
(El 9-239),  77  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Avenue, 
Cambridge,  MA 
02139. 

MIT  is  an 
affirmative  action/ 
equal  opportunity 
employer. 


MIT 


WANTED:  “NEVER-EVER”  SKIERS 

Any  editor  or  freelance  writer  who  has  never  skied  but 
would  like  a  chance  to  learn  this  winter  and  write  about  the 
experience.  We  want  all  the  other  “never-ever”  skiers  out 
there  to  learn'more  about  getting  started  in  alpine  and 
cross-country  skiing  through  your  personal  experiences. 

If  you  have  an  assignment  for  such  a  story  in  hand  or  the 
strong  possibility  of  getting  one  based  on  this  arrangement, 
write  to  us.  We  will  help  coordinate  transportation  and  lodg¬ 
ing  to  the  ski  area  in  your  region,  ski  equipment  rental  and 
your  first  ski  lesson. 

If  you  have  any  children  who  are  also  “never-ever”  skiers 
and  think  your  story  could  include  information  about  child¬ 
ren  and  skiing,  let  us  know. 

Write  to: 

“Never-Ever”  Ski  Trip 
Dorf  &  Stanton  Communications 
1 1 1  Fifth  Avenue,  8th  floor 
New  York,  NY  10003 
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HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


ASSOCIATE  EDITOR  for  well- 
established  West  Coast  weekly  insur¬ 
ance  trade  publication.  The  person 
selected  will  eventually  handle  the 
entire  editorial  side  as  managing  editor, 
including  layout,  writing,  editing.  Must 
be  a  self  starter  with  a  working  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  property  and  casualty  insur¬ 
ance  industry.  Please  send  resume, 
clips,  salary  requirements  to:  Box 
2242,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DO  YOUR  LAYOUTS  really  sing?  Then 
the  Music  City  has  a  position  for  you. 
The  Nashville  Banner  is  looking  for  an 
experienced  page  designer  to  work  on 
its  graphics  desk  laying  out  feature 
covers,  and  side  pages  and  some  news. 
Send  resume  and  tear  sheets  to  Joe 
Worley,  Executive  Editor,  Nashville 
Banner,  1100  Broadway,  Nashville,  TN 
37202. 


EASTERN  NC  WEEKLIES  seek  an 
enthusiastic,  energetic  reporter  to  grow 
with  us,  and  help  us  grow  better.  Must 
be  fluent  in  sports.  Photo  skills  helpful. 
$200-250/week  plus  benefits.  Mail 
resume  and  clips  to  Personnel  Depart¬ 
ment,  News  Leader,  Box  158,  Fremont, 
NC  27830. 


ECONOMICS  REPORTER  who  can  show 
(not  tell)  readers  daily  why  a  beautiful 
Finger  Lakes  community  rusts.  Must 
grasp  how  politicians  can  muck  things 
up,  how  business  people  can  let  it 
happen,  how  to  compel  everyone  else  to 
read  about  it.  Entry  level  OK  only  for 
people  who  have  succeeded  in  some 
other  field.  Salary  negotiable.  The  Citi¬ 
zen,  25  Dill  St.,  Auburn,  NY  13021. 


EDITOR 

For  a  new  publication  in  a  quasi¬ 
newsletter  format  that  will  critique  the 
media.  Applicant  should  be  as  apoliti¬ 
cal  as  possible,  with  solid  news  report¬ 
ing  background  and  terse  writing  skills. 
An  existing  publishing  company  is 
supporting  this  launch  so  there  will  be 
stability.  Salary  negotiable.  Box  2221, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  PAGE  editor  for  small  7  day 
AM  in  mid  South.  University  town.  Near 
metro  area.  Want  lucid,  polished  writer, 
solid  thinker.  Moderate  vie.".  Daytime 
hours,  M-F.  Send  resume  to  Dee 
Bryant,  The  Leaf  Chronicle,  PO  Box 
829,  Clarksville,  TN  37041. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER 
Zone  7  metropolitan  daily  seeks  a  writer 
who  can  produce  tight,  brightly-written 
editorials  for  a  moderate-to- 
conservative  editorial  page.  An  ability  to 
write  clearly  and  persuasively  on  state, 
local  and  non-government  subjects  is  a 
plus.  Box  2196,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  TRAINEE.  Are  you  a  creative 
reporter  who  wants  an  opportunity  at 
becoming  editor?  We  now  have  an  open¬ 
ing  in  the  lakes  and  mountains  of 
Maine.  Send  clips  and  resume  to:  Julie 
Hamlin,  Personnel  Director,  James 
Newspapers,  Box  269,  Norway,  ME 
04268. 


Editor-Award  winning  community 
newspaper-must  have  potential  for 
developing  managerial  skills.  Send 
resume  and  clips  to!  Publisher, News 
Journal,  PO  Box  550,  Raeford,  NC 
28376. 


Editor  and  Reporter 

The  Coolidge  Examiner,  a  central  Arizo¬ 
na  weekly  newspaper,  has  2  positions 
for  community-minded  journalist.  Send 
resume,  clips  and  references  to  Dona- 
van  Kramer  Jr.,  Casa  Grande  Valley 
Newspapers  Inc.,  PO  Box  639,  Casa 
Grande  AZ,  85222. 


Editorial  Director  for  weekly  newspaper 
group  located  in  Central  Florida  - 
national  organization.  Must  have  solid 
knowledge  of  community  journalism 
with  organizational  and  people  skills  to 
direct  activities  of  20  person  staff 
publishing  six  weeklies  in  a  rapid 
growth  area  -  community  involvement  a 
must.  Send  resume  and  application  to: 
Box  2203,  Editor  &  Publisher,  stating 
salary  requirements. 


ENTERPRISING  REPORTER  for  an 
exciting  new  weekend  newspaper  in  the 
New  Bery  Port  area.  We're  looking  for 
lively,  polished  writing;  in  depth  report¬ 
ing;  and  lots  of  enthusiasm.  Please 
send  clips  and  resume  to  Helen  Gifford, 
Merrimack  Valley  Sunday,  16  Millyard, 
Amesbury,  MA  01913. 


ENTERPRISING  reporter  for 
Philadelphia-  based  national  business 
magazine.  Must  be  self-starter.  Send 
resume,  clips  to  D.  La  Tour,  NAPCO, 
401  N.  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,  PA 
19108. 


IRN 


SPECIALIST 

INTERNAL 

COMMUNICATIONS 

Eastern  Airlines  has  an  excellent  career  opportunity  in  its  Miami  Corporate 
Communications  Department  for  a  Specialist,  Internal  Communications. 

Competitive  candidates  will  have  a  B.A.  degree  in  Communications  or 
Journalism  (M.A.  preferred)  with  3  to  5  years  writing  and  production 
(layout  &  design)  experience.  A  minimum  of  one  year  editing  and  photography 
experience  is  also  required. 

At  Eastern  we  offer  a  competitive  salary  based  upon  experience,  plus  a 
lucrative  bonus  compensation  program  up  to  20%  above  base  salary,  out¬ 
standing  relocation,  retirement,  medical,  life  and  dental  benefits  with 
unlimited  airline  travel  privileges  from  the  first  day  of  employment. 

If  you  meet  the  above  requirements,  send  a  detailed  resume  and  5  of 
y(^r  best  clips  plus  two  or  three  photography  samples  (clips  and  samples 

will  not  be  returned)  to  Eastern  Alriines,  Management  Recruiting, 
Dept  SA,  Miami,  k  33148. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


Entry  level  reporter  who  wants  to  learn 
from  an  award  -winning  editor  at  an 
award-winning  twice  weekly-paid  news¬ 
paper.  Apply  Mike  Killbreath,  Tri- 
County  News,  PO  Box  F,  Fenton,  Ml 


EXPERIENCED  full-time  proofreader  for 
New  Hampshire  lifestyle  magazine.  At 
least  1  year  copy  editing/proofreading 
experience  required.  Excellent  spelling 
and  grammar  skills  essential.  Know¬ 
ledge  of  AP  style  helpful.  Send  cover 
letter  and  resume  to  PO  Box  4638, 
Portsmouth,  NH  03801,  att.  Darcy 
Scott. 


FEATURE  EDITOR 

We’re  looking  for  someone  who  is  strong 
on  ideas,  good  with  people,  and  exper¬ 
ienced  in  layout  and  design  to  supervise 
feature  section  of  40,000  daily.  Excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  for  assistant  feature 
editor  or  talented  reporter  ready  for  the 
next  step.  Send  resume,  writing  and  or 
layout  samples,  and  references  to 
Sandy  Petykiewicz,  Metro  Editor,  Jack- 
son  Citizen  Patriot,  214  S.  Jackson, 
Jackson,  Ml  49203.  Equal  opportunity 
employer. 


FEATURES  JOBS 

The  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  Dispatch,  a 
Knight-Ridder  daily  located  in  one  of 
the  hottest  newspaper  markets  in  the 
nation,  has  several  openings.  We’re 
looking  for  an  aggressive,  innovative 
and  energetic  assigning  editor  to  lead 
four  new  weekly  sections,  supervising  a 
staff  of  8  within  a  32  person  depart¬ 
ment.  Editor  will  assign  and  edit 
stories,  coach  writers,  work  with 
committed  team  of  editors  and  page 
designers.  We’re  also  looking  for  a 
design-oriented  copy  editor  who  will  be 
responsible  for  2  weekly  sections  from 
front  page  full-color  design  and  make¬ 
up  to  the  precise  details  that  make  the 
inside  of  feature  sections  noteable.  We 
also  seek  a  full-time  music  and  dance 
critic  whose  knowledge  of  the  field  and 
ability  to  write  about  it  matches  the 
excellence  of  classical  offerings  in  the 
Twin  Cities  area.  Send  sections,  own 
writing  clips,  resume,  cover  letter  to 
Ken  Doctor,  Associate  Editor/Features, 
St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press,  345  Cedar  St., 
St.  Paul,  MN  55101. 


FOOD  EDITOR 

The  Ledger,  a  New  York  Times-owned 
(68,000-Daily/85,000  Sunday)  in 
Lakeland,  Florida  is  seeking  a  Food 
Editor  with  good  taste.  We  want  some¬ 
one  to  edit  the  weekly  taste  section  who 
can  capture  the  flavor  of  cooking  in 
words  and  who  has  a  flair  for  layout  and 
design.  Taste  should  reflect  the  unique 
cuisines  abounding  in  Florida.  Stories 
written  by  the  food  editor  who  also 
carries  the  title  of  food  writer  for  the 
New  York  Times  regional  newspaper 
group,  or  move  to  32  New  York  Times 
affiliated  newspaper.  Send  resume  and 
clips  to  Bruce  Giles,  Managing  Editor, 
The  Ledger,  PO  Box  408,  Lakeland,  FL 
33802. 


FOOD  WRITER  for  newspaper  that’s 
proud  of  its  upscale  food  pages  and 
wants  to  continue  publishing  top  quality 
full  color  food  section.  Writing  skills, 
knowledge  of  nutrition,  interest  in 
people  and  gourmet  cooking.  Resume 
and  samples  to  Steve  Pappas,  executive 
editor,  News-Journal,  PO  Box  431, 
Daytona  Beach,  FI  32015. 


FULL-COLOR,  AWARD-WINNING  Zone 
6  daily,  circulation  36,000,  seeks  up 
and  coming  page  designer,  editorial 
writer/copy  editor  and  entry-level  copy 
editor  for  news  desk.  Send  resumes, 
clips  and  layouts  to:  Box  2269,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

GAY  WEEKLY  has  an  immediate  open¬ 
ing  for  a  reporter.  Send  resume,  clips 
to:  The  Washington  Blade,  724  9th  St, 
NW,  Washington,  DC  20001. 

EDITOR  ^ 


GOOD  INCOME  working  with  mail  from 
home.  Experience  unnecessary. 
Details.  Send  SASE  envelope.  Moha¬ 
mad  Sharf,  30-92  45  Street,  Astoria, 
NY  11103. 


GOVERNMENT  JOBS  $16,040  - 
$59,230/yr.  Now  Hiring.  Call  (805) 
687-600(3.  Ext.  R-4261  for  current 
federal  list.  (Fee  required) 


GRAPHICS  EDITOR  for  34,000  circula¬ 
tion  daily  newspaper  in  Eastern 
Washington.  Duties  include  page 
design,  photo  editing,  supervision  of 
graphics  assistant  in  production  of 
charts,  maps  and  other  graphics.  Appl¬ 
icants  should  have  news  background. 
Send  resume,  clips  to:  Assistant 
Managing  Editor,  Tri-City  Herald,  PO 
Box  2608,  Pasco,  WA  99302. 


HEALTH  AND  SCIENCE  WRITER 
The  ideal  candidate  would  be  someone 
with  at  least  2  years  of  general  news¬ 
paper  reporting  and  at  least  2  years  on  a 
health  and  science  beat.  We  are  looking 
tor  a  reporter  who  can  turn  out  every¬ 
thing  from  quick  news  briefs  to  in  depth 
news  and  feature  stories.  This  is  a 
Gannett  newspaper  located  one  hour 
from  New  York  City.  We  are  about  to 
launch  a  Sunday  edition  and  this  spot  is 
an  important  part  of  that  effort.  Send 
resume  and  clips  showing  range  of  work 
to  Carol  Hunter,  Managing  Editor,  The 
Courier-News,  PO  Box  6600,  Bridgewa¬ 
ter,  NJ  08807. 


MAGAZINE  WRITER 
The  Magazine,  the  Dayton  Daily  News 
and  Journal  Herald’s  Sunday  magazine, 
is  looking  for  an  experienced  writer. 
Candidates  should  have  a  strong  writing 
style  and  a  wide  range  of  interests.  The 
writer  will  need  to  tackle  stories  boldly 
and  offer  perceptions  and  ideas  not 
found  in  newspaper  features.  He  or  she 
should  have  a  sophisticated  irreverence 
toward  life.  Dayton  Newspapers  Inc.  is 
an  equal  opportunity  employer.  Contact 
Scott  Herron,  editor.  The  Magazine, 
Dayton  Daily  News  &  Journal  Herald, 
Fourth  &  Ludlow  Sts.,  Dayton,  OH 
45402. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
The  Hemet  News,  Californias’  finest 
independently  owned  community  daily 
newspaper  is  offering  an  excellent 
career  opportunity  for  an  innovative 
M.E.  for  a  staff  of  16.  5  years  of  daily 
newspaper  management  experience  is 
required  including  strategic  planning, 
front  end  system  training  and  newspap¬ 
er  design  with  a  focus  on  journalistic 
quality.  Contact  James  Gill  III, 
Publisher,  at  (714)  925-0555. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
Challenge  and  opportunity  best 
describe  this  opening  on  a  70,000  Zone 
5  PM  mini-metro  for  managing  editor. 
Strong,  competitive  local  news  sense  a 
must.  Responsibilities  include  direction 
of  daily  operations,  staff  administra¬ 
tion,  news  product  development,  and 
special  projects  coordination.  Be  part  of 
an  aggressive,  progressive  management 
team.  Good  pay,  fringes.  Experienced 
applicants  only.  Resume  with  refer¬ 
ences  to  Box  2271,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MIDWESTERN  metro  has  an  opening  on 
its  business  desk.  Candidate  must  be 
able  to  move  quickly  in  covering  the 
city’s  rapidly  changing  business  scene. 
Candidate  should  have  several  years  to 
reporting  experience  and  be  capable  of 
producing  bright,  readable  business 
copy  for  daily  and  weekly  supplement. 
Send  resume  and  clips  to  Box  2250, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NATIONAL  CONSUMER  general  inter¬ 
est  magazine  seeks  editor.  Magazine 
publishing  and  management  experience 
required.  Please  send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  2232, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 
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NORTHWEST  WASHINGTON  state 
group,  daily-weekly,  looking  for  copy 
editor.  Write  Box  2257,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


REPORTER-Aggressive  twice  weekly 
tabloid  in  competitive  college  market 
needs  a  crime  reporter.  Experience 
preferred  but  will  consider  sharp  Engl¬ 
ish  or  J-School  grad  with  clips.  Low  pay, 
but  fine  environment  to  learn  nuts  and 
bolts.  Rural  but  progressive  area.  Send 
resume  and  clips  to  Terry  Smith,  The 
Athens  News,  PO  Box  543,  Athens,  OH 
45701. 


REPORTER-  Experienced  full  time  for 
special  project  work  in  national  media 
office  in  Washington.  Send  reply  to  K. 
Harrison,  1701  Pennsylvania  Ave.  NW, 
Washington,  DC  20006. 

REPORTER 

Top  notch,  fast  growing  city  business 
paper  in  southwest  has  immediate 
opening.  Business  reporting  or  daily 
newspaper  experience  required.  Reply 
to  Box  2246,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


REPORTERS  WANTED:  Looking  for 
aggressive,  self-starter  reporters  for 
fast-growing  Ling  Island  weekly  chain. 
Experience  covering  local  hard  news 
preferred.  Excellent  entry  level  posi¬ 
tions  with  full  benefits.  Send  resume 
and  clips  to  Alfred  Doblin,  Chanry 
Communications,  425  Smith  Street, 
Farmingdale,  NY  11735. 


REPORTERS,  COPY  EDITORS, 
REWRITE  EDITORS/TRANSLATORS 
needed  for  EL  Miami  Herald,  a  74,000 
daily  circulation  morning  newspaper 
published  in  Spanish.  3  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  Spanish  language  media 
needed.  Send  resume  and  clips  by 
August  29  to  Mary  Jean  Connors,  Assis¬ 
tant  Managing  Editor/Personnel,  The 
Miami  Herald,  1  Herald  Plaza  ,  Miami, 
FL  33132. 


REPORTER 

Enterprising  reporter  with  flair  for  writ¬ 
ing  needed  by  fast-growing  monthly 
newspaper  for  professional  and 
hobbyist  woodworkers.  Help  launch  our 
second  regional  edition,  which  will 
cover  the  Mid-Atlantic  states.  Must 
relocate  to  Essex,  CT.  Journalism  exper¬ 
ience,  preferably  business  writing, 
necessary.  Woodworking  knowledge 
helpful.  Competitive  salary  and  bene¬ 
fits,  excellent  advancement  opportuni¬ 
ties.  Send  resume,  clips  and  salary 
requirements  to:  Ian  C.  Bowen,  Editor, 
Woodshop  News,  Pratt  St.,  Essex,  CT 

06426. _ 

Roam  Southern  New  Mexico!  That's  the 
beat  of  our  newly  created  roving- 
reporter  position  at  the  El  Paso  Times. 
You’ll  be  based  in  fast-growing  Las 
Cruces,  New  Mexico.  Your  beat  will 
range  from  desert  Mesa  to  Mountain 
Forest  covering  stories  of  regional  inter¬ 
est.  Required:  proven  initiative,  report¬ 
ing  in  writing  excellence  and  photo¬ 
graphic  skills.  Fluency  in  Spanish  a 
plus.  Send  resume,  clips  and  refer¬ 
ences  to  Paula  Moore,  Managing  Editor, 
El  Paso  Times,  Box  20,  El  Paso,  TX 
79999. 


SHOEBOX  GREETINGS  (a  tiny  little 
division  of  hallmark)  is  looking  for 
humor  writers.  If  you  can  channel  your 
sense  of  humor  into  innovative  greeting 
cards  that  represent  a  fresh  alternative 
to  traditional  humor  cards,  then  we 
have  a  place  for  you.  Shoebox  offers  a 
competitive  salary,  a  stimulating  crea¬ 
tive  environment  and  one  of  the  finest 
benefit  programs  available.  Just  write 
10  (ten)  humor  greeting  card  ideas  on 
a  single  sheet  of  paper  and  send  them 
along  with  your  resume  and  S.A.S.E.  to: 
Editorial  Manager,  Shoebox  Greetings, 
Mailbox  Drop  200,  Hallmark  Cards 
Inc.,  PO  Box  419580,  Kansas  City,  MO 


NATIONAL  sports  business  publication 
in  Zone  1 ,  seeks  sports  reporter  to  cover 
media  beat.  Applicant  must  have  4-6 
years  daily  newspaper  experience-no 
more,  no  less-and  fair  knowledge  of  the 
media.  Box  2254,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWS  EDITOR  sought  for  small,  but 
growing  Zone  2  hard-news-oriented 
daily.  A  keen  sense  of  competition  as 
well  as  superior  headline,  editing  and 
people  skills  are  prerequisites  for  the 
job.  Resume,  clips  to  Box  2260,  Editor 
and  Publisher. 


SMALL  WEST  Texas  daily  seeks  sports 
reporter  and  photo  journalist.  Show  us 
your  talent,  prove  you're  a  quality 
producer  and  we  will  help  you  advance. 
Bright  recent  graduate  will  be 
considered.  Preference  given  to  some¬ 
one  familiar  with  west  Texas.  Call 
Berky,  Managing  Editor,  Big  Spring 
Herald,  (915)  263-7331. 


SPORTS  COPY  EDITOR 
7  day  AM,  needs  person  to  edit  copy, 
lay  out  pages  and  do  occassional  writ¬ 
ing.  Danbury,  CT.  News  Times.  Call 
David  Bilmes  (203)  744-5100  after 
5PM. 


SPORTS  EDITOR 

For  a  two-person  staff  on  a  15,500  Ohio 
daily.  Will  handle  wire,  layout  and  plan¬ 
ning  in  addition  to  writing.  Must  be  a 
good  organizer.  In  a  limited  newshole 
we’re  looking  for  innovation,  yet 
completeness.  As  a  member  of  the 
Gannett  group,  a  good  chance  for  quick 
advancement.  Send  resume,  clips  and 
tearsheets  to  Marvin  Jones,  Chillicothe 
Gazette,  50  W.  Main  St.,  Chillicothe, 
OH  45601. 


SPORTS  EDITOR 

We  are  looking  for  an  aggressive  sports 
editor  capable  of  covering  a  major 
university,  4  high  schools  and  commun¬ 
ity  sports,  and  producing  sharp,  crisp 
pages  5  days  a  week  at  a  a  small  but 
aggressive  southwest  Virginia  daily. 
Send  cover  letter,  resume,  salary 
requirements,  and  tear  sheets  to  Bill 
Blocher,  Executive  Editor,  The  News 
Messenger,  PO  Box  419,  Christians 
burg,  VA  24073. 


SPORTS  EDITOR:  N.E.  IN.,  7,200 
circulation  daily  needs  sports  editor.  We 
stress  coverage  of  4  area  high  schools 
and  community  recreation  activities. 
Will  consider  qualified  beginner.  Salary 
$250  to  $300  plus  excellent  benefit 
package.  Send  resume,  clips  to:  Dave 
Kurtz,  Evening  Star,  118  W.  9th  St., 
Auburn,  IN  46706. 


SPORTS  REPORTER  WANTED  Good 
writer,  hard  worker  sought.  Wide  rang¬ 
ing  coverage  with  high  schools  at  the 
heart  of  it.  Some  limited  college  and 
pro.  35,000  AM  daily.  Send  resume 
and  clips  (No  calls  please)  to:  Nate 
Dow,  Lewiston  Daily  Sun,  104  Park  St., 
Lewiston,  ME  04240. 


STAFF  WRITER 

Publisher  of  monthly  business  maga¬ 
zine  for  human  resource  executive 
seeks  writer  with  newspaper  or  maga¬ 
zine  experience.  Must  possess  excellent 
writing  and  interviewing  skills.  Some 
travel.  Suburban  Philadelphia  location. 
Competitive  salary  and  benefits.  Send 
cover  letter  and  resume  to  Axon  Group, 
1035  Camphill  Rd,  Fort  Wash'ngton, 
PA  19034. 


STRINGERS-Economic  Development 
newsletter,  covering  U.S  and  Canada, 
needs  submissions  re  early  news  (and 
rumors)  of  corporate  site  searches, 
possible  relocations,  new  offices,  etc. 
Will  pay  fee  upon  usage.  Also,  will 
purchase  very  concise  economic  deve¬ 
lopment  articles,  commentaries.  For 
details,  write:  National  EconDev  Letter, 
P.O.  Box  1050,  Willow  Creek,  CA 


REPORTING  AND  COPYDESK  person¬ 
nel  needed  by  34,000  7-day  daily  in 
Zone  3.  One  or  two  years  experience 
preferred  but  graduates  with  no  experi¬ 
ence  considered.  Send  resume,  clips  or 
tearsheet  to  Box  2240,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


THE  ANCHORAGE  TIMES  in  Alaska’s 
largest  city  has  openings  on  the  news 
and  sports  desk  for  editors  who  can 
scrutinize  local  copy,  write  stunning 
headlines  and  layout  pages  with  ease. 
Send  letter,  resume,  clips  to  Carmen 
Dybdahl,  The  Anchorage  Times,  Box 
40,  Anchorage,  AK  99510. 

THE  KANSAS  CITY  STAR  has  several 
reporting  positions  open  now  or  in 
coming  months.  They  include  special 
assignment:  a  top-notch  writer  and 
reporter  for  daily  stories  and  projects;  7 
years  reporting  experience,  including 
some  general  assignment,  with  proven 
ability  to  nail  the  big  story.  Environmen¬ 
tal  reporter:  an  aggressive  reporter  for  a 
tough  beat;  5  years  experience,  with 
clips  showing  some  background  in  ener¬ 
gy  or  environmental  issues.  Medical 
writer:  a  self-starter  for  a  complex  beat; 
5  years  reporting  with  clips  showing 
strong  beat  coverage  and  experience  in 
health-care  areas.  Send  resume  and 
clips  to  Darryl  Levings,  city  editor.  The 
Kansas  City  Star,  1729,  Grand  Ave., 
Kansas  City,  MO  64108. 

TV  LISTINGS  EDITOR 
Highly  successful,  established  consum¬ 
er  magazine  publishing  company  seeks 
qualified,  motivated  tv  listings  editor  for 
new  magazine  launched  in  Tyson’s 
Corner.  Qualified  candidate  will  have 
strong  organizational  and  interpersonal 
skills,  familiarity  with  computer  word 
processing  and  research  ability.  Posi¬ 
tion  requires  expertise  in  editing  tv  list¬ 
ings.  Will  also  assign  and  edit  depart¬ 
ments  and  feature  section.  Must  have 
2-5  years  experience  including  time  on 
a  consumer  magazine.  Must  thrive  on  a 
weekly  production  schedule,  work  well 
with  aii/production  and  enjoy  a  fast- 
paced  high  pressure  environment. 
Competitive  salary  and  benefits  with 
paid  relocation.  Please  send  resume 
with  salary  requirements  to  CommTek 
Inc.  PO  Box  53,  Boise,  ID  83707.  Att. 
Jan  Bagby,  Human  Resource  Manager 
EOE  M/F 


PHOTOGRAPHER  with  excellent  shoot¬ 
ing  skills,  commitment  to  quality  and 
willingness  to  hustle  sought  by 
62,000-AM  daily  dedicated  to  superior 
photography  and  willing  to  display  good 
art  well.  Send  samples,  resume,  refer¬ 
ences  to  M.  E.  Jim  Willis,  Birmingham 
Post-Herald,  PO  Box  2553,  Birming¬ 
ham,  AL  35202. 


WE  CAN  HELP  YOU  SECURE  the  jour¬ 
nalism  position  you  want.  Free  Market¬ 
ing  Report.  Write:  Northwest  Marketing, 
Box  3658-J,  Lacey,  WA  98503. 

THE  BRANDENTON  HERALD,  a 
Knight-Ridder  newspaper  on  the  West 
coast  of  Florida,  is  looking  for  a  dynam¬ 
ic  and  creative  assistant  business  editor 
to  assign  and  edit  stories  and  layout 
business  sections,  two  experienced 
business  writers,  and  a  clerk  to  join  an 
aggressive  business  department.  We’re 
on  a  deadline.  Send  resume  and  clips  to 
Personnel  Dept.,  The  Bradenton 
Herald,  102  Manatee  Ave.,  West, 
Bradenton,  FL  34205. 


WESTERN  COLORADO’S  largest  daily 
needs  an  aggressive  reporter  to  cover 
cops  and  courts  and  some  natural 
resources.  Three  to  five  years  hard  news 
experience  an  absolute  must.  Resume, 
cover  letter,  clips  and  references  to 
Suzanne  Williams,  City  Editor,  The 
Daily  Sentinel,  PO  Box  668,  (irand 
Junction,  CO  81502.  No  phone  calls 
please. 


64141-6580. 
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WANTED  REPORTER 
PHOTOGRAPHER 

To  work  in  small  daily  paper.  Page 
design  skills  helpful.  Career  advance¬ 
ment  possibilities  exist.  Excellent  fring¬ 
es.  Mail  resume  and  clips  to  Jim  Morris, 
Greensburg  Daily  News,  Box  106, 
Greensburg,  IN  47240. 


We’re  in  Ohio  but  there  is  no  rust  in  our 
belt.  We’re  looking  for  a  reporter  to  help 
us  cover  Norwalk  Ohio,  a  historic 
community  with  a  bustling  economy, 
half  way  between  Cleveland  and 
Toledo.  This  job  is  for  a  beginner  or  a 
reporter  with  up  to  2  years  experience. 
We  are  a  growing  PM  daily,  9600  circu¬ 
lation.  Send  resume,  clips  to  Kevin 
Tanzillo,  Norwalk  Reflector,  61  East 
Monroe  Street,  Nonwalk,  OH  44857. 


WIRE  EDITOR 

Reliable  early-bird  needed  to  take 
charge  of  AP,  LAT-WP,  KNT  &  Thomson 
wires  during  deadline  shift  at  medium¬ 
sized  PM.  Experienced  editor  with  solid 
knowledge  of  national  and  foreign 
affairs  should  understand  news  selec¬ 
tion  and  layout.  Awareness  of  news 
affecting  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey 
a  plus.  Occasional  weekend  duty.  Write 
to:  Bruce  Frassinelli,  Managing  Editor, 
The  Express,  Box  391,  Easton,  PA 
18044-0391. 


WRITERS/EDITORS 
Rodale  Press,  one  of  America’s  most 
dynamic  publishers,  is  looking  for  top- 
notch  writers  and  editors.  We’re 
expanding  fast,  and  we’re  hungry  for 
your  creativity,  your  curiosity,  and  your 
ambition  to  do  better  for  yourself. 

In  addition  to  our  established  maga¬ 
zines  (which  include  PREVENTION, 
RUNNER’S  WORLD,  ORGANIC 
GARDENING,  PRACTICAL  HOMEOW¬ 
NER  AND  BICYCLING),  we  publish 
specialty  newsletters  and  20  to  30 
books  a  year.  We’ve  also  got  newer, 
developmental  titles  in  the  works, 
others  on  the  drawing  board,  and  still 
more  in  the  dream  stage.  Lots  of 
opportunity. 

We’re  located  in  scenic,  small  town 
Pennsylvania,  two  hours  horn  New  York 
and  one  hour  from  Philadelphia.  Sound 
interesting?  Send  your  red-hot  clips  and- 
resume  to:  Mark  Bricklin,  VP,  Rodale 
Press  (WE-EP),  33  East  Minor  St., 
Emmaus,  PA  18098. 

E.O.E. 


_ MARKETING _ 

EARN  EXTRA  INCOME  stuffing  enve¬ 
lopes.  Send  SASE  to  P.  Chardon  Enter¬ 
prises,  2405  Southern  Blvd.  Bronx,  NY 
10458. 


_ PRODUCTION _ 

EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  for  a 
Production  Manager  who  knows  all 
phases  of  production  from  computer 
room  to  offset  pressroom.  Must  be  able 
to  work  well  with  people  to  keep  excel¬ 
lent  quality,  on  time  press  starts  and 
expenses  within  budget.  This  top 
production  job  reports  directly  to 
publisher  of  our  25,000  circulation 
daily  newspaper  located  in  a  beautiful 
area  of  New  Jersey  .  Please  reply  in 
confidence  to:  James  W.  Collins,  The 
New  Jersey  Herald,  PO  Box  10, 
Newton,  NJ  07860. 


EXPERIENCED  NEWSPAPER 
PRODUCTION  PERSON  needed  to 
assist  production  director  operation  of 
Northern  Zone  1  medium  sized  M-E-S 
newspapers.  A  strong  technical  back¬ 
ground,  college  degree  and  previous 
production  management  experience  are 
required.  Salary  mid  to  upper  $30’s. 
Excellent  benefits  package.  This  is  a 
great  opportunity  for  someone  ready  to 
move  up  to  more  responsibility  in  a 
excellent  newspaper  company  .  Please 
send  complete  resume  to  Box  2270, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

45 


HELP  WANTED 


PRODUCTION 


PRODUCTION 


Pressroom  Mgr  to  $65,000 
Will  supervise  newsprint/press 
management  team.  Responsibility 
includes  overall  production  of  a 
large  metro  in  the  west.  Goss  Metro 
experience  preferred. 

Pressroom  Foreman  to  $45,000 
Will  supervise  letterpress  opera¬ 
tions  and  assist  with  planned  plant 
expansion.'press  conversion.  A  rare 
opportunity  with  a  large  chain  at  this 
mid-sized  daily  in  the  Mid-Atlantic. 

Plant  Foreman  to  $55,000 
Will  supervise  35  offset  press 
personnel.  First  class  northeastern 
metro. 


Asst  Prod  Mgr  to  $50,000 
Will  join  management  team  at 
midwestern  large  metro.  A  combi¬ 
nation  of  press,  QC,  pressroom  and 
mailroom  responsibilities  are 
included  in  this  position  with  letter- 
press  and  offset  equipment. 

Pressmen/Mgmnt  to  $45,000 
Goss  metro  experienced  applicants 
will  work  with  a  major  daily  in  the 
Midwest.  A  show  place  shop  with 
good  career  opportunities. 

Pressroom  Mgr  to  $40,000 
Will  have  complete  responsibility  for 
supervision  of  15  union  pressroom, 
QC,  inventory,  supplies  and  budget 
control.  A  can-do  applicant  needed 
for  this  100,000  daily  in  the 
northeast. 


Pressroom  Mgr  to  $35,000 
Mid-Atlantic  daily  with  Goss  Metro 
equipment  seeks  applicant  to 
supervise  union  crew  of  14,  two 
shifts. 


Asst  to  Prod  Mgr  to  $35,000 
Will  join  management  team  at  mid¬ 
size  southeastern  daily.  Good 
management  opportunity  for  person 
with  minimum  amount  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  this  type  of  position. 


Asst  Pressrm  Formn  to  $30,000 
Will  supervise  10  Goss  Metro 
pressmen  at  Mid-Atlantic  medium 
size  daily.  Union  environment. 


All  positions  fee  paid 

Send  resume  to  or  call: 

Robert  C.  Bernard 

GORDON  WAHLS 
EXECUTIVE  SEARCH 
610  East  Baltimore  Pike 
Post  Office  Box  905 
Media,  PA  19063 
(215)  565-0800  or  (800) 
523-7112 


HELP  WANTED 


MARKETING 


MARKETING  MANAGER 
Weekly  newspaper  33,000,  12  years 
old,  successful,  leading  Colorado  paper 
with  human  sexuality  theme.  If  you  are 
good  at  sales  call  Elaine  at  (303) 
298-7766. 


SALES/MARKETING  MANAGER 
Continued  growth  has  produced  an 
opening  in  sales  at  Creative  Data 
Systems-the  newspaper  software 
professionals  with  the  largest  customer 
base  of  installed  business  systems  in 
the  newspaper  industry. 

As  an  IBM  VAR,  CDS  markets  its  soft¬ 
ware  applications  on  System/36  and 
System/38  hardware  to  newspapers 
internationally.  The  opening  is  based  in 
the  company’s  Kansas  City  headquar¬ 
ters  with  40%  travel  anticipated. 
Providing  excellent  products  and 
services  starts  with  an  unyielding  orien¬ 
tation  toward  truly  understanding 
customer  needs.  Candidates  with  prior 
newspaper  and/or  computer  sales 
consultant  experience  have  the  highest 
likelihood  of  success. 

We  offer  salary,  incentives,  and  a  career 
path  commensurate  with  your  experi¬ 
ence  and  performance.  Please  send 
your  resume  with  qualifications  and 
requirements  tc: 

VP  of  Marketing 

Creative  Data  Systems 

9300  W.  noth  Street,  Suite  150 

Overland  Park,  KS  66210 


MAILROOM 


MAILROOM  SUPERINTENDENT- 
Opening  for  experienced  supervisor  with 
excellent  people  skills.  Excellent  salary 
and  fringe  benefits.  Opportunity  for 
career  growth.  Reply  to  James  W. 
Collins,  General  Manager,  The  New 
Jersey  Herald,  PO  Box  10,  Newton,  NJ 
07860. 


MAILROOM  MECHANIC 
A  7-day  operation,  2  daily  newspapers 
(mornings)  and  3  shoppers  need  an 
experienced  mechanic  to  operate  and 
maintain  Harris  1472  and  on-line 
equipment.  Proper  candidate  should 
have  experience  on  similar  equipment, 
be  willing  to  relocate  and  available  to 
work  days,  nights  or  weekends  as 
needed.  If  you  are  currently  a  mechanic 
looking  for  possible  advancement  into 
■management  this  position  may  just  be 
what  you’re  looking  for. 

Send  resume  to  Joseph  Kuczma,  South¬ 
ern  CT  Newspapers  Inc.,  PO  Box  9307, 
Stamford,  CT  06904.  Or  call  (203) 
964-2494  for  more  information. 


MAILROOM  MANAGER.  The  Hartford 
Courant  is  seeking  a  mailroom  manager 
with  2  to  3  years  management  experi¬ 
ence  in  a  75,000  plus  circulation  mail- 
room.  We  are  a  200,000  plus  circula¬ 
tion  newspaper,  Monday-Saturday  and 
a  300,000  plus  on  Sunday.  Salary  in 
the  $30’s  with  excellent  benefit  pack¬ 
age  including  dental  care  and  education 
reimbursement.  Call  Judi  Lotz,  Staff 
Recruiter  in  our  Human  Resources 
Department  at  1-800-524-4242  X 
3935,  Monday-Friday  9  AM-5  PM. 
E.O.E 


RELD  SERVICE  MANAGERS 

Graphic  Management  Associates 
Inc.,  the  inserter  company,  has 
immediate  requirements  for  field 
service  managers  responsible  for  the 
installation  and  training  of  GMA 
inserting  systems  to  the  newspaper 
industry  throughout  the  United 
States.  Please  forward  resume  to 
Graphic  Management  Associates 
Inc.,  11  Main  St,  Southboro,  MA 
01772,  Attn:  Manager  Human 
Resources. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Company, 


Classification _ 

Authorized  Signature, 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

Effective  January  1,  1987 

LINE  ADS  POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week  —  $5.50  per  line  1  week  —  $3.50  per  line 

2  weeks  —  $4.90  per  line,  per  issue.  2  weeks  —  $2.90  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks  —  $4.10  per  line,  per  issue.  3  weeks  —  $2.50  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks  —  $3.25  per  line,  per  issue.  4  weeks  —  $2.30  per  line,  per  issue. 

Add  $6.00  per  insertion  for  box  service.  Add  $3.50  per  insertion  for  box  service. 

Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy.  Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 

Count  approximately  37  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum. 

NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

DEADLINE:  Every  Tuesday,  2  pm  (ET) 

For  Saturday’s  issue. 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 
DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes  your 
classified  ad  to  display.  The  rates  for  display-classified  are:  1  time-$80  per 
column  inch;  2  or  more  times-$75  per  column  inch,  per  insertion. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 

Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

11  West  19th  Street,  NY,  NY  10011.  (212)  675-4380. 
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HELP  WANTED 


PRESSROOM 


PRESS  OPERATORS 
Commercial  printer  in  Zone  7  seeks 
quality  conscience  WEB  press  operators 
with  a  minimum  of  2  years  cold-set  or 
heat-set  experience.  Air-conditioned 
facility,  ideal  working  conditions.  Excel¬ 
lent  benefits.  Send  resume  with  salary 
history  to  Box  2253,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


_ SALES _ 

SALES  AND  MARKETING 
Immediate,  national  sales  position  for 
new  business  weekly.  A  chance  to  enter 
at  the  round  floor  of  a  bound  for  success 
product.  Looking  for  creative 
newspaper-person  who  has  good  mark¬ 
eting  and  analytical  skills  as  well  as  the 
ability  to  get  down  and  SELL.  Excellent 
salary  offered  for  the  right  person.  Call 
Discovery  International  at  (213) 
820-2900.  9. 


SALES  REPRESENTATIVE 
Experienced  in  newspaper  production 
for  sexually  oriented  free  weekly  paper 
in  Denver.  Fantastic  opportunity. (303) 
978-0300. 


SALES  REPRESENTATIVE  needed  to 
sell  circulation  supplies  in  Zone  1. 
Commission  basis.  Seeking  an  aggres¬ 
sive  self-starter.  We  offer  a  friendly 
working  environment.  Box  2259,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


THE  NATION’S  LARGEST  newspaper 
supply  company  is  looking  for  a  sales 
representative  to  manage  its  western 
territory  (Northern  California,  Utah  and 
Nevada)  Experience  in  all  aspects  of 
newspaper  production  and/or  sales  to 
newspapers  a  must.  This  is  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  earn  above  average  income  and 
qualify  for  solid  career  advancement. 
Please  send  your  resume  in  confidence 
to  Box  2251,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER 

PHOTO  ORIENTED  30,000  circulation 
west  Texas  daily  seeks  photojournalist 
with  1-2  years  experience  for  4-person 
photo  staff.  Responsibilities  include 
daily  color  and  black  and  white  cover¬ 
age  of  news,  sports  and  features.  Photo 
page  layout  experience  helpful.  Send 
slide  or  print  portfolio  and  resume  to; 
Curtis  Wilcott,  The  Midland  Reporter 
Telegram,  201  East  Illinois,  Midland, 
TX  79702. 


VERSATILE  PHOTOJOURNALIST  who 
can  handle  color,  lighting  and  photo¬ 
illustration  as  well  as  news  for  a  56,000 
daily  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Page 
design  skills  desirable.  Send  resume  to 
Rich  Shulman,  Director  of  Photography 
and  (Graphics,  The  Herald,  P.O.  Box 
930,  Everett,  WA  98201. 


_ PROMOTION _ 

PROMOTION  MANAGER-We  are  look¬ 
ing  for  a  creative  professional  with  copy- 
writing  skills  and  experience  in  produc¬ 
ing  magazine  ads,  direct  mail  pieces 
and  presentations  that  sell  advertising 
space  and  subscriptions  for  a  leading 
New  York  weekly  trade  magazine.  Send 
complete  resume  to:  Box  2088,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


_ PRINTING _ 

MANAGER-TYPESEHING 
Aggressive  downtown  Chicago-based 
publishing  company.  Seek  experienced 
individual  to  manage  high  volume 
multi-publication  typesetting/camera 
department.  Proven  experience  in  sche¬ 
duling,  management  and  hands-on 
working  knowledege  of  all  composing 
room  functions  a  must.  Salary  negoti¬ 
able.  All  resumes  will  be  kept  strictly 
confidential.  Please  send  resume  and 
cover  letter  to  Bob  Scott,  Crain  Commu¬ 
nications  Inc.,  740  Rush  St.,  Chicago, 
IL  60611.  No  phone  calls  please.  EOE 
M/F/HA(. 


POSITIONS 


WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

PUBLISHER/GENERAL  MANAGER 
Successful  publisher  seeking  career 
opportunity  with  individual  or  group. 
Proven  record  in  management.  Experi¬ 
ence  in  advertising,  circulation,  produc¬ 
tion  and  TMC  and  free  shoppers.  Now 
publisher  of  daily  and  free  shopper. 
Consider  any  Zone.  Box  2229,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


AMBITIOUS  publishing  executive,  with 
proven  track  record  in  competitive 
markets  on  dailies,  weeklies,  shoppers, 
penneysavers,  directories  and  commer¬ 
cial  printing... seeks  challenging  oppor¬ 
tunity  as  publisher/general  manager, 
excellent  references. ..willing  to  relo¬ 
cate...  call  (818)  359-2449,  today. 

EDITOR/PUBLISHER,  48,  with  30 
years  experience  in  all  aspects  of  news¬ 
papers  seeks  new  challenge.  Moody 
Hamrick,  (912)  756-2668  office, 
(912)  756-2888  home.  Zones  3  &  4 
only. 


PUBLISHER/AD  DIRECTOR 
Marketing  director  for  a  30,000 
midwest  daily  is  looking  for  a  new  chal¬ 
lenge.  He  has  18  years  experience  with 
the  same  organization.  He  has  held 
multiple  positions  including  general 
manager  of  a  9,000  daily,  business 
manager  and  ad  director.  He  is  45  years 
old,  college  degreed  and  married  -  very 
community  minded.  His  strengths  are 
his  creative  ability/presentations  and 
his  excellent  motivational  skills. 

GOOD  NEWS 
(319)  359-4877 

A  unique  search  firm  serving  the  news¬ 
paper  and  communication  industry. 
1327  Crow  Creek  Road 
Bettendorf,  lA  52722 


PUBLISHER/GENERAL  MANAGER 
Veteran  daily  and  former  weekly 
publisher  seeks  further  opportunity  with 
solid  group  or  individual  daily.  Proven 
record  in  every  department.  Daily 
publisher  now.  Box  2267,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


RECENT  IVY  LEAGUE  MBA 
Seeks  challenging  administrative  posi¬ 
tion.  Experienced  with  Lotus  and 
dBase.  Former  reporter  and  editor.  Box 
2231,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

ADVERTISING  MANAGEMENT 
Goal  oriented,  hands-on  management 
philosophy.  Believe  success  comes  with 
long  term  grovrth  instead  of  short  term 
bottom  line  thinking.  6  years  major 
metro  sales  experience.  Call  Robert 
(713)  621-6333. 


ART/GRAPHICS _ 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST  -  Award¬ 
winning  cartoonist  with  5  years  daily 
experience.  Looking  for  a  medium  to 
large  daily.  Witty,  original,  and  appear¬ 
ing  regularly  in  several  newspapers  and 
publications  across  the  nation.  Send  for 
samples.  Box 2265,  Editors  Publisher. 

QUALITY  ORIENTED  20  year  offset 
printer/supervisor  seeks  position  with 
Seattle/Tacoma  graphics  company. 
State-of-the-art  typesetting  knowledge 
and  strong,  enthusiastic  instructional 
skills.  PO  Box  63,  Yakima,  WA  98907, 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  offers  stabil¬ 
ity,  integrity,  and  22  year  record  of 
success  with  shoppers,  weeklies,  8,000 
&  50,000  dailies.  Box  2249,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  CONSULTANT 
OR  DIRECTOR 

25  plus  years  as  circulation  director  of 
dailies  from  13,000  to  130,000  circu¬ 
lation.  Suburban,  Metro,  competitive, 
isolated  market  and  corporate  circula¬ 
tion  director  experience.  Additional 
experience  in  single  copy  sales,  mail- 
room  management,  and  as  circulation 
promotion  manager  for  competitive 
metro.  TMC,  ABC.  CIS  experience 
includes  design,  conversion,  implemen¬ 
tations  and  programming. 

Results  oriented  marketing  and  finan¬ 
cial  strategist  with  effective  communi¬ 
cation  skills.  A  proven  leader  displaying 
well  developed  people  skills.  Capable  of 
rolling  up  sleeves  and  showing  how  to 
do  it,  as  well  as  providing  comprehen¬ 
sive  operational  and  marketing  plans  for 
management. 

Interested  in  discussing  short  or  long 
term  consulting  arrangement  with  any 
size  daily,  weekly  or  newspaper  group. 
Would  also  consider  challenging  circu¬ 
lation  director’s  position  on  50,000 
plus  circulation  daily.  Box  2248,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
11  West  19th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10011 

MANAGEMENT  position  wanted. 
Aggressive  self-starter  with  14  years 
hands  on  experience  with  daily.  Famil¬ 
iar  with  all  aspects  of  circulation  field. 
A  results  oriented  supen/isor  looking  for 
career  growth  with  daily.  Reply  Box 
2127,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PROFESSIONAL  CIRCULATOR  with 
college  degrees  plus  extensive  back¬ 
ground  in  Sales  and  Human  Relations 
seeks  position  as  marketing  manager 
with  a  dynamic  publication  in  New  York 
City  or  suburbs.  Reply  Box  2201,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


SAVVY  CIRCULATOR  25  years  diversi¬ 
fied  exposure.  Specialty  Field/sales;  PO 
Box  4233,  Orange,  CA  92613. _ 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

AWARD-WINNING  sportswriter/ 
columnist,  6  years  experience,  seeks 
same  position  with  mid-to-major  metro 
daily,  A.M.  or  P.M.,  any  zone.  Enter¬ 
taining  copy,  spiced  with  flavor  and 
flair.  First-rate  coverage  from  preps  to 
pros.  A  fine  addition  to  any  sports  staff. 
Box  2241,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


EXPERIENCED,  AWARD-WINNING 
managing  editor  of  weekly  seeks  news 
management  position  on  suburban 
community-oriented  paper.  Have  strong 
editing,  reporting,  writing,  make  up 
skills  with  supervisory  experience.  Box 
2274,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I’LL  BE  YOUR  SF  BUREAU.  Freelance 
journalist,  ex-WSJ,  will  cover  Bay  Area 
business.  Hard  news,  gifted  feature 
writer,  good  local  contacts.  David  Grau- 
lich,  1346  11th  Ave.,  #1,  San  Francis¬ 
co,  CA  94122.  (415)  665-4179. 


MINORITY  JOURNEYMAN,  wordsmith 
seeks  copy  editing  job  on  metro  daily. 
MA  from  Missouri.  10  years  in  reporting 
and  editing.  Crisp  Heads,  tight  Siting. 
(718)  853-9057. 


SPORTSWRITER,  38,  17  years  on  dail¬ 
ies,  seeks  better-paying  job  on  college/ 
pro  beat  or  as  sports  editor.  Box  2273, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  CLASSIFIED 


(212)  675-4380 


_ MARKETING _ 

Minority  personnel  professional,  10 -i- 
years  experience  seeks  job  with 
management  possibilities,  skilled  in 
EEO,  training,  development.  Designed, 
marketed  H.R.  computer  systems.  Zone 
2  or  3  preferred.  Respond  to  Box  2261, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ PRESSROOM _ 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN 
11  years  experience,  printing  daily.  All 
responsibilities  and  skills  included. 
Over  thirty  years  background  in  numer¬ 
ous  dimension  of  newspaper  printing. 
Call  Paul  (305)  961-6983. 


PHOTOGRAPHER 

AMBITIOUS  hard  working  photographer 
with  fresh  ideas  looking  for  employment 
with  newspaper  or  magazine.  Know¬ 
ledge  in  all  aspects  of  newspaper  photo¬ 
graphy,  easy  to  work  with.  6  years 
experience,  specializing  in  sports.  Port¬ 
folio  available.  Contact  Paul  Robinson, 
(704)  252-5611  or  (704)  274-3519. 


PHOTOGRAPHERIWRITER 

THIS  PHOTOGRAPHER-WRITER  who 
comes  complete  with  layout  skills, 
cooperativeness,  mature  judgement 
and  more.  Seeks  a  new  challenge  with 
any  publication  within  150  miles  of 
New  York  City.  Contact  Box  2223, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 

Are  newspaper  film  critics  elitists  or  popularists? 


By  Robert  Wyatt 
and  David  Badger 

For  many,  the  title  “film  critic” 
summons  images  of  a  character  with 
elevated  tastes,  a  rapier  wit  and  a 
poisoned  pen  directed  acrimoniously 
toward  actors,  directors,  writers  and 
the  consuming  public  alike. 

Now  television  has  replaced  this 
1930s-ish  stereotype  with  a  generally 
affable,  slightly  eccentric,  paunchy 
punster  —  with  mustache  and 
sweater  —  who  likes  most  of  what  he 
sees  and  decries  the  rest  with  a  grin 
and  unfailing  good  humor. 

Both  characterizations  are  based 
on  truth,  legend  and  fiction  in  varying 
degrees  but,  for  the  vast  reading  pub¬ 
lic,  the  film  critic  is  not  a  Hollywood 
or  New  York  stereotype.  Rather,  he 
or  she  is  just  one  of  the  hundreds  of 
journalists  who  review  movies  for  the 
nation’s  daily  newspapers. 

With  few  exceptions,  these  critics 


(Wyatt  is  professor  of  mass  communi¬ 
cations  at  Middle  Tennessee  State  Uni¬ 
versity  and  book  editor  of  the  Nashville 
Tennessean.  Badger  is  assistant  profes¬ 
sor  of  mass  communications  at  Middle 
Tennessee  and  film  critic  for  WPLN- 
FM  in  Nashville.  Full  results  of  their 
survey  will  be  published  in  Current 
Research  in  Film,  vol.  4,  edited  by 
Bruce  A.  Austin;  Norwood,  N.J.: 
Ablex,  1987). 


V  he  New  York  Times,  The  Wall 
Street  Journal,  USA  TODAY,  and 
Donrey  Media  Group  all  realize  the 
importance  of  independent  contractor 
bonding. 

(213)474-5594 

1754  WESTWOOD  BOULEVARD 
LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA  90024 

Originator:  Newspaper  Independent 
Contractor  Bond,  Carrier  Accident  Insurance 


are  generally  unheralded  outside  their 
circulation  areas  yet  their  opinions 
inform  the  views  of  millions  of  read¬ 
ers  nationwide.  Are  these  critics 
“elitist  snobs,”  or  do  they  think  of 
themselves  as  “consumer  advo¬ 
cates”  who  retain  the  common 
touch? 

What  kinds  of  films  are  they  inter¬ 
ested  in?  Do  they  assign  high  priori¬ 
ties  to  art  films  and  documentaries? 
Are  they  into  thrillers  and  disaster 
films?  Do  they  value  children’s 
movies  and  scorn  porn? 


Do  they  exalt  their  personal  opin¬ 
ions  in  reviews,  or  just  stick  to  the 
facts?  And  whom  do  they  consider 
the  finest  film  critic  writing  in  Amer¬ 
ica  today? 

To  answer  these  and  other  ques¬ 
tions,  a  nationwide  survey  was  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  summer  of  1986,  yield¬ 
ing  the  broadest  sample  of  film  critics’ 
opinions  yet  assembled.  The  166  crit¬ 
ics  who  completed  the  survey  repre¬ 
sent  the  major  metropolitan  areas  and 
regions  of  the  nation  and  are 
employed  by  newspapers  with  a  com¬ 
bined  daily  circulation  of  more  than 


That’s  why  they  use  the  Weinberg 
Plan.  Call  for  details  about  Carrier 
and  Dealer  Bonding.  Ask  about 
carrier  insurance,  too. 

Deane 

WEINBERG 

INSURANCE  AGENCY.  INC. 


24  million.  Their  names  were  drawn 
from  lists  in  the  Editor  &  Publisher 
International  Year  Book. 

Some  work  for  the  most  prestigious 
metropolitan  dailies,  while  others 
write  for  papers  scarcely  recognized 
in  the  next  county.  The  most  surpris¬ 
ing  result  is  that  the  size  of  the  news¬ 
paper  or  the  area  of  the  country 
makes  so  little  difference  in  critics’ 
views  of  priorities. 

The  researchers  had  assumed  that 
reviewers  at  larger  newspapers  would 
be  significantly  older,  more  exper¬ 


ienced,  better-educated.  They  also 
expected  that  such  critics  would  place 
high  priority  on  “elite”  genres  such 
as  foreign  films,  documentaries  and 
avant-garde  films. 

In  general,  both  expectations 
proved  wrong.  Education,  experi¬ 
ence  and  age  were  not  correlated  sig¬ 
nificantly  with  circulation,  nor  was 
interest  in  “highbrow”  content. 

Asked  to  rate  their  interest  in  48 
kinds  of  films  —  ranging  from  ani¬ 
mated  features  and  romantic  come¬ 
dies  to  political  films  and  rock 
movies  —  the  “average”  reviewer 
gave  greater  importance  to  main¬ 
stream  American  films. 

Highest  average  ratings  went,  in 
order,  to  drama,  comedy,  thrillers, 
mysteries,  psychological  thrillers  and 
romantic  comedies. 

Genres  associated  with  a  more  elite 
viewership  —  foreign  films,  histo¬ 
ries, /i/m  noir,  documentaries,  politi¬ 
cal  and  experimental  films  — 
received  moderate  ratings.  Lowest 
priority  was  assigned  to  “teen”  films 
with  rock,  horror  or  cult  themes,  and 
disaster,  pornographic  and  marital 
arts  movies. 

Interest  in  “serious”  or  “elite” 
films  was  not  related  significantly  to 
circulation,  indicating  that  larger 
newspapers  in  more  sophisticated 
markets  do  not  generally  shift  interest 
away  from  films  appealing  to  popular 
sensibilities. 

This  comparative  lack  of  elitism 
contrasts  markedly  with  the  results  of 
a  1984  survey  of  the  nation’s  book 
editors  (Robert  O.  Wyatt  and  Jack  B. 
Haskins,  “Book  Reviewing  Priorities 
(Continued  on  page  38) 


„^NDING“ 

Protection 


Nearly  half  of  the  responding  critics  hold  a 
bachelor’s  degree  and  more  than  a  fourth  have 
completed  at  least  some  graduate  work. 
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Our  Freedoms  Stand  Well  Protected. 


Our  Constitution  has  been  described  as  “the 
greatest  leap  forward  in  human  history.”  It  is  the 
foundation  of  our  Nation’s  philosophy  and  laws 
and  thereby  the  means  by  which  we  protect  our 
freedoms. 

We  are  pleased  to  note  that  the  recent  Iran- 
Contra  hearings  together  with  today’s  technology 
have  served  to  strengthen  the  freedom  nearest 
and  dearest  to  us — freedom  of  the  press. 

Along  with  much  of  the  public,  the  press  re¬ 
ceived,  via  satellite,  instant  and  accurate  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  hearings.  Such  transmission  helped  the 
press  “write  the  right  pictures”,  stories,  and  anal¬ 
yses,  for  its  readers.  In  addition  to  the  technology 


employed  in  Satellite  transmissions,  the  advent  of 
“desktop  publishing”  is  also  serving  to  strengthen 
freedom  of  the  press. 

Modern  technology,  is  helping  to  prevent  news 
monopoly — helping  to  increase  print  competi¬ 
tion — thereby  fulfilling  the  full  potential  of 
journalism. 

As  never  before,  newspapers  will  retain  their 
position  as  “the  conscience  of  mankind”. 

SCRIPPS  LEAGUE  NEWSPAPERS  are  pleased 
and  proud  to  be  among  those  employing  modem 
technology  for  the  proper  presentation  of  events 
to  their  readers. 


Scripps  League  Newspapers 

Eagle  Hill-HCR1,  Box  38,  Charlottesville,  Virginia  22901 


San  Mateo,  California,  400  S.  El  Camino  Real,  94402 
Washington,  D.C.,  1174  National  Press  Bldg.,  20045 
Santa  Barbara,  California,  1 236  Coast  Village  Circle,  931 08 
ScrippSat,  1845  E.  Rand  Rd.,  Suite  LI 08,  Arlington  Hts.,  IL  60004 


Proclaim  liberty  through  all  the 
land  unto  all  the  inhabitants  thereof 
(Lev.  25;10) 


Scripps  [pique 


LITERACY  PROGRAMS  OPEN 
BOOKS  AND  MINDS 


Last  year  Scripps  Howard  launched  a 
battle  against  illiteracy.  Joining  with 
national  organizations,  community 
groups  and  committed  individuals, 
Scripps  Howard  and  other  media  com¬ 
panies  have  begun  to  make  a  difference. 

Through  literacy  grants  from  the 
Scripps  Howard  Foundation,  11  Scripps 
Howard  newspapers  have  created  or  sup¬ 
ported  programs  in  their  communities 
and  regions.  They  are : 

The  Albuquerque  Tribune  for  a  program  spon¬ 
sored  by  Literacy  Volunteers  of  Albuquerque,  a  project  of 
the  Mayor’s  Council  on  Adult  Literacy. 

Birmingham  Post-Herald  for  the  Jefferson  County 
Board  of  Education’s  inmate  illiteracy  program. 

The  Cincinnati  Post  for  the  local  YWCAs  Let  Every 
Adult  Read  Now  program. 

The  Commercial  Appeal  for  a  two-day  literacy 
symposium. 

El  Paso  Herald-Post  for  its  com¬ 
prehensive  ’  ‘Year  of  the  Printed  Word” 
project,  also  a  how-to  booklet,  ’  ‘A  Tes¬ 
tament  from  El  Paso,’  ’  sent  to  all  daily 
newspapers  in  the  US. 

The  Evansville  Courier  for  the 
Reading  Rainbow  project,  the  YWCAs 
Regional  Reading  Aid  program. 

Friendship  Ministries  and  the  Coalition  on  Adult 
Literacy. 

The  Kentucky  Post  for  the  Kentucky  Educational 
Television  Fund  for  Excellence. 

The  Knoxville  News-Sentinel  for  the  Knox 
County  Program  for  Adult  Literacy 

The  Pittsburgh  Press  for  the  Greater  Pittsburgh 
Literacy  Council. 

Rocky  Mountain  News  for  the  Colorado  Literacy 
Assistance  Center. 

The  Stuart  News  for  Learn  to  Read  of  St.  Lucie 
County  and  the  Martin  County  Literacy  Council. 

What  is  your  newspaper  doing  to  open 
books  and  minds? 

If  you’d  like  a  copy  of  "A  Testament  from  El  fhsQ"  send 
$2.25  to  Hie  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
Foundation,  PQ  Box  17004,  Washington,  DC  20041. 
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